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A CLASSICAL TOUR 


THROUGH ITALY. 


C^AP. 1. 


Bay m\d Castle of Procula—Evening Hymn — 
Beautiful View, Observations — t/ie Island qf‘ 
Vivara—‘Ischia, its Jfountains, Eruptions, 
Appearance, and Population — Nisidu — Ve¬ 
suvius. 

As we passed the bay of Misenus wc observed 
the fine appearance of tliat promontory; it is 
separated by the harbor, and by Mare morUt 
with the flat shore beyond, from the neck of land 
which it terminates, and thus it forms an, insulated 
eminence, remarkable for its shape, its boldness, 
and its aerial elevation. After having doubled 
the cape, we crossed the strait which flows be* 
tween it and the island of Procida. Here 1 
vox.. 111 . B 
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landed, while my companions pursued their course 

to the island of Ischia, about four miles fur> 

ther. 

» 

Proeida is about two miles from the continent: 
its shore, towards the west, is comparatively low, 
but it swells gradually towards the east, and ter* 
minutes in a bold promontory, the summit of 
which is crowned wit£ the castle or royal palace. 
The prominence of this point on one side, and 
the Punta del Vomcra about a mile from it to 
the south, form a little bay.* The promontory is 
sufficiently lofty to entitle the island, of which it 
is the most conspicuous feature, to the epithet 
alia*, which Virgil gives it, as the rocks which 
line its eastern and southern coasts justify the 
word aspera employed by Statinsf. Besides the 
harbor which I have described, there arc on the 
same coast several creeks, which afford shelter to 
fishing boats and small vessels, and contribute 
' much to the variety and the romantic beauty that 
eminently characterize this and the neighboring 
shores and islands. 

Thei’e is no regular inn, 1 believe, in the town, 
but strangers are received and very well treated 
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iu the ca'itle. This edifice is large and very 
roomy, though almost unfinished; it has a small 
garden to the west and north, surrounded by a 
wall that borders the brow of the precipice. A 
trellice supporting thick spreading vines covers 
this wall, and shades the walk along it, while 
large windows open at intervals, and enable thh 
eye to range over the view that lies expanded be¬ 
neath. 

At one of these windows I seated myself, and 
enjoyed the glorious exhibition of the setting 
sun, which then hung in appearance over the dis¬ 
tant island of Pandataria, and cast a purple 
gleam on all the promontories of Gaietdf^nii the 
hills of FormiiB. The purple tints, as the son 
descended into the waves, brightened into golden 
streaks, then softened into purple again, and gra¬ 
dually deepening into blue, at length melted 
away in darkness. The moon rose soon after; 
a table was placed before me covered w'ith figs, 
apricots, and peaches. 

# 

The mau and the woman who took care of the 
palace, a young couple, the husband strong and 
comely, the wife handsome, seated themselves 
opposite to me; their son, a smart lively boy, 
served at table. After a little conversation, the 
man took his guitar and acconpanied bis wife 

B 2 
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wliile she sung' the evening hymn, in a sweet voice 
aud with great earnestness. Occasionally theman 
and boy joined in chorus, and while they sung, 
the eyes of all three were sonielimes raised to 
heaven and sometimes fixed on each other, with 
a mixed expression of piety, aifection, and grati¬ 
tude. T own, I never was p>'esent at an act of 
family devotion more simple or more graceful. 

It sccmcHl to harmonize with the beauty of the 

♦ 

country, and the temperature nf the air, and 
breathed at once the innocence and the joy of 
Paradise. Sliortiy after similar little concerts 
rose from thetowii below, and from different parts 
of the island, and coiitiiiiicd at intervals for an 
hour or niorc, sometimes sw elling upon the ear, 
and sometimes dying away in distance, and ming¬ 
ling witJi the muiTiuirs of the sea. One would 
almost imagine that Milton, who had visited all 
this coast, had these connerls in, mind when he 
speaksof 

ColeHliu) vuiccs to the niiiliiighl uir 
8ulc orrcs])oii8ive each to other's note 
^fifgiog tijcir great Creator* 

Mext morning 1 was' awakened earlier than 
usual hy the rays of the sun shiniiig full into uiy 
room, and getting up, [ placed myself in the bal¬ 
cony to enjoy the air and the prospect. Misenm 
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and Baia rosu before me; the Elysian fields and 
the g'i'oves of Cumte extended between them in 
full view still fresh with dew, and bright with the 
beams of the new risen sun. No scene perhaps 
siiqiasscs that which is now under my eye in na- 
tui^ beauties, and few equal it in those embclllsh- 
inents which the artioii of the hnnian mind super- 
adds to the graces of nature. 

r* 

Tliese intellectual charms are the most im> 
jlfcssivc, and even the most pennnnoiitj without 
them, tlie exhibitions of the material w’orld be¬ 
come an empty pageant, that pleases the eye for 
a moment and passes away, leaving perhaps a 
slight recollection, but producing no improve¬ 
ment, Hence, althoiigb Germany, and other 
more northern coiiiitrios, fiv<]ueiitly display scenes 
both grand and beautiful^ yet, if I nv.iy judge 
of the feelings of other travellers by iny own, they 
are viewed with indifibreiice, and passed over in 
haste. Even the gigantic features of America, 
its interminable forests, niul its mountains that 
touch the skies, its sca-like lakes, and its volcanos 
that seem to thunder iu another world, may excite 
wonder,.but can aw'akcn little interest, afid cer¬ 
tainly inspire no enthusiasm. Their effect is con¬ 
fined to the spot which they cover, and to the 
very hour which rolls over them; they have no 
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connexion with other regions, no retrospect to 
other times. They stand vast masses, grand but 
silent monuments, in the midst of boundless soli¬ 
tudes, unenlivened by industry and nnaclorued by 
genius. But, if a Plato or a Pythagoras had 
visited their recesses in pursuit of knowledge; if 
a Homer or a Virgil had peopled tbciii with ideal 
tribes, with heroes or with phantoms; if tluMise- 
ful ambition of an Alexander or a Ctrsar had 
carried war and civilr^ation to their borders ; if a 
courageous people hud made a last and success¬ 
ful stand against invasion in their fustncs-scsj 
then indeed they would assume d'lgnity and 
iinportaiu'c; then they would excit<> interest, 
and act|iiire a title to the attention of travel¬ 
lers : 


Time sylTse, tunc unlm loqiii, tunc viverc fniitcs. 

Tit 111 sHcei horror eflunditur vcho 

ClBrigr, tit docta: spimut prnisagitt rupcs, 

Claud, vi. Com. StU. 

Nature has shed over the coast before us some 
of its terrors and luany of its beauties. Homer 
either visited it, or heard accounts of it, when 
probably the tionner were predominant, and re¬ 
presented it accordingly, as the boundaries of the 
living world, and the confines of the infernal re- 
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gions ; the groves of Proserpina^ according to 
him, spread over the sullen beach, aod covered it 
with a thick but barren shade. 


"Ekd' axTif Tf Xct^ttec xsi ixrtet ntfrifovtint 
M«xpKt T* aiyii^ei n«i tTicsi wAio-txapirot. 

Odyu. X. 509. 


Virgil beheld it at a time when beauty was its 
prevalent feature, and thuugh be was obliged to 
adopt the lU} tholo^y of his predecessor, yet he 
qualifies iU horrors, by confining the infernal 
gloom to the precincts of Avernus; while ho im¬ 
proves upon it at the same time, by conducting 
his hero through the regions of the dead, and 
opening scenes grand, novel, and in the highest 
degree delightful. Thus, while the foundation 
was laid by tlie Greek, the elegaiit superstruc¬ 
ture Wits raised by the Latin |>oet. The heroes, 
the a))pelltttions, the topography^ are principally 
Homer's; but the graces, the decorations, the en¬ 
chantment, belong to Virgil. The former is con¬ 
tent with evoking the dead, and throwing an aw- 
liil horror over the whole coast; the latter fixes 
on particular spots, and attaches to each some 
pleasing or instructive recollection. Thus, to 
yon promontory he consigns the name and the 
glory of Misenus, 


quo noD prestantior alter 


JEredere viros, Martemqae accendere caotu, 
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Into yonder grove on the borders of Averniis, 
which flomcr had tilled with phantoms, the 
nations of the rfewrf, Virgil introduces the doves 
of Venus, and brightens its gloom with the vision 
of the golden bough. 

Sp^rirs auri frond«n(U opaca 
nice- 

The adventures of Ofwlalus were perhaps Ho¬ 
mer’s ; blit the temple with its sculptured walls, 
and the vain etlbrts of the father to represent the 
son’s fate are characteristic cmbeltishuients of 
Virgil. 

Bis conatiis «-rat casos effingere in auro 
Bis patri-.r cccidcre niauus. 

He also ronverleil the cavern in yonder rock 
rising on the level shore, into the abode u'f the 
Sybil; be made its vaiilt^i echo with the voice of 
futurity, anil peopled its recesses with geiieraltons 
yet unknown to tiic suii. 

Tile Elysinn ticlds, one of the most delightful 
Jictious of' anli!|uity, if that may be called a 
fiction wliicli is founded on truth, belong almost 
exclusively to Virgil. He at least gave sub¬ 
stance and locality to a notion before him vague, 
indehnile, and shadowy. He sited on yonder 
groves that cover the hills and border the sea, a 

6 
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pureVt a sojter radiance*, and introduced into 
tliem the immortal spirits of tlie g'ood made 
happy. 

Hie manus ob patrium pugiianilo vulnera pas!>i*. 

Quique sacerdotes casti diiiu vita luaiicbat: 

Quique pii vates et Pli-j>bn digiia loculi .... 

Quique «ui nieinurt-s alius fecerc nu'roiulu. Lib. vi. 

In short, not a woo<t, a lake, a promontory, ap¬ 
pears on the coast before me, that, has not been 
distinguished l>y some illustrious name, or cm- 
beUished by some splendid hetion. In contem¬ 
plating a prospect tlius adorned by nature, and 
thus ennobled by genius ^ tin.* liu-atre of the most 
sublime and most iiislruciivu fabK;.s (bat the 
human inind ever i-iveiited; vs o taa> bo allowed, 
as we bewilder uiir.selves ni Uie nia/.t's of elas.sical 
illusion, to indulge a nionieiilary eutliiisiasm; 

Audire ct vidcor pios 
Errarc per iucos, aiiiasiiw 

QiiOii ct aquae :>iibvunl, ut aunv. Itor* 

But the scenes before me owe not their graces 
and their interest to poetry only; liistory hivs 
had its share in the decoration and renown of 


. . . liimme veslit 
Purpureo. 
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this favoreil region. On thn summit of that pro¬ 
montory (A/uenvs) rose the villa of Marius. 
Luciilius succeeded to it, and spread around it 
the aiiii nitv, and t)iu beauty which distinguished 
his character. On the slope of the hill beyond 
the harbor and looking to^>ards Vozzualo stood 
the villa of fiaulia, where Cicero and Hoitensius 
used to meet and exercise their rival powers. 
On the einiiicnce above it, ro.Hc the retri-at of 
CiEsar, lofty in its site, I at in the vicuiity of 
JioiVe; thus suited to the temper of tliat chief, 
high and imperious, hut open to all the charms 
of lileratnre, and to all the allurements of plea¬ 
sure. Yonder in the curve of the bay and almost 
in the beach was Ci<'ero‘s Academy satred us its 
iinine implies, to meditation and p]iiloso])liica1 
rc.searcb. 

Around in diiferent directions, hut all within 
the cou»p:i'S of four miles, were the villa.s of 
Ptuup'^y, Varro. and Liietiilus; of Poinpey, 
once tiie first of Koiuuu citizens in power and 
nunloration; nf Lucullus, tamed alike for his 
talents, U'S learning, and bis luxury^ and of 
Varro, renowned for his deep erudition and 
thorougli insight into the laws, tlie Utoralure, ami 
the antiquities of his country. 

What spot in the universe, Rome alone ex- 
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ceptod, ever unite<l so mncii power, so much 
genius, so mneh greatness! Baia* indeed at 
that time was the resort, or rather the very tem¬ 
ple of Wisdom and the Muses; whither t)ie 
masters of the world retired, not to dissolve their 
energies in efleminaev, but to unbend thuir- 
ininds in literary iiu|uiries and rehned conversa¬ 
tion. Luxury appeared, without doubt, but in 
her most appi'opriate form and character, as the 
handmaid of taste, to minister at the tables, and 
season the repasts where Ctesar and Cicero, 
Ponipey and Lucnllus, Vavi'o and Hortensius, 
enjoyed the fe<ist of reason. 

Shortly after this era of greatness and glory, 
tlic sun of liberty set for ever on the Homan 
world ; but it cast a parting beam, which still 
continued to brigliten the bemisphero. Angustiis 
himself felt its inAuence ^ he had been educated 
in the prigciples, and inured to the manly and 
independent manners of a free Homan ; he ob¬ 
served the forms and ]*etaincd the simplicity of 
ancient times, and gloried in the plainness aud 
even in the appellation of a citizen; he may 
therefore be considered as a repiibiican prince. 
In. the modesty of this character, he frequented 
the coasts of Bata, and conducted in his train 
improvement, opulence, and festivity; Agrippa 
and Mcecenas, Virgil and Horace. One of the 
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most pleasinjf srcncs of this Emperor’s life, and 
well ealculaU’d io elose a career ouce so active, 
^with tranqiiillily, took place in the bay of 
Pnlcoli-" 


The spirit of the republic seems to have ex¬ 
pired with Augustus: under his successor Rome 
was destined to taste the hitters of despotism, 
and dnrui^ the following; reigns, to drain the 
cup to the ilregs. Tiien Haia became the re¬ 
ceptacle of profligacy and cftfiuinttcyf, of lust 
nud cruelty, as fur beyond the hounds of tialurc 
as (lie ))o\vei' of llic imperial moitsteis was above 
human i.'cmtiol. The beauties of nature were 
tarnished by the foulness of vice, and tlie vir¬ 
tuous ii>nu turinai awav from .scenes wiiicli he 
coold not behold without disgust and horror. 
Siluis, Maiii'd, Klalin.s, wiirled the iVluse in 
vain uu that shore winch had iu.sjnred (lie .strains 
of Virgil. They attempted Ui celebrate the 
beauties of liuift'; but the siihjet't was de¬ 
graded ; and their lines forced and inharmoni¬ 
ous, neither deliglit the car nor win the uiider- 


* Suetonius, Aug. 00. 

t Dimsoriiini viliorum esiit' esperuDt. Stnfca, Ep. Iv. 
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standing*, liaite and its retreats, detilcd by 
obscenity, and stained with Mood, were doomed 
to devastation; and oartlu|nakcM, war and pes¬ 
tilence were employed in succession to waste 
its 6clds, and to ilcpopidate its shores. Its 
pompous villas were g-radually levelled in the 
dust; its t/aj/ nlcorcx were swallowed up in the 
sea; its salubrious waters wore turned into 
pools of infection ; and its glides that one.e brentli- 
ed iic^th and pcrfiune, now wafted poison aiul 


* With all (iuc respeut to llir )>ailiul o|>iiiioii of llic uil' 
of Siltiis, Murlial, iiiiil Siatiuj, the conipotiUioiis uf 
those autliors me the uttspriu^ of study and exertion, uiid 
llimi^h ill dilTerciit propurlioo:>. yet always in some degree, 
strained, harsh, and obscure. They have been praised, it is 
true, hut princi|>ally, 1 Itclicvc, by tlicii editors mid niiiio- 
tators. Pliny, indeed, sjieaks with kindness and partiality 
of Martial, but liis praise sccins dietated less by lii.s taslc 
thuii Ills gratitude; and that his opinion of Martial’s poetical 
powers was not very higli, may be siis|K;clcd from the eipii- 
vocal expressiuu with nhielr he elusos his eulogiuui. *' /tl 
non erunt esUrnn jure scripsU! non ernnl forlimr: Ulr 
senpsU, tauqmm fntura’' la fad, Naples is more 
indebted to a single iiioderu poet, than to llu: three ancients 
above-mentioned united. I allude to SaiiiiuKarius, who haK 
celebrated the scenery of In'- euuiitry in a strain, pure, 
graceful and Virgiliau, aiid iulenvovrii all the characteristic 
features of the Ray ttilli t^c subject of his eclogues and 
•Ifgic*. 
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death. The fowii^ forsaken by the inhabitants, 
gradually sunk (o ruin, and the most delicious 
region the sun beholds in his course, is now a 
destH't, and seems destini'd to expiate in ages of 
silence and desolation the crimes of tlic lust dege- 
nenibj Homans.* 

TIic moniing was now far advanced, and 1 
turned towards the west to view the island, 
wbieli is highly ctdtivuted, thickly inhabited, 
anti presents to a sp(t* liitor heholdiM”' it from the 
castle a most d(dightful grove of mulberries, 
poplars, and vines, with domes, and clusters of 
while houses intermingled. Juvenalf scejns to 


* Tlic preheat iiiiu'lioirMHMeii(.':is of Itnia and its buy, if 
real, must bouscribed parlly lo tfie same cause as thul uf tlic 
lakes Agnano and Artrno: ami partly to the .streams and 
sources once collected on the hills behind it in aqueducts 
and rcsercoirs, lunv spreadiiiu and ooziii;; down the declivi* 
ties, and .sfIIUii.:; in the hollows bylow. In a warm climate 
all slugnuiit water becomes putrid duriii;; llic Juit iiioiitlis. 
This iiicunvcnieiici* might easily be reniedit-d, and will, with, 
out doubt, when llic government becomes more active, oud 
the taste of tlio Neapolitan gentry more rural. 

1 Qoumvis digrra«i; vctcris coiifn.sus amici, 

Laudo tamcn vacuis quod scdcui ligcrcCumis 
Destiiiet, utque nnnm civrm ilonare Sibylhc. 

Jaiiiia Baiaruio «sl, & graliitu liitus amuini 
Secessus. Ego vet Procl^tam pra-poao Suburrae. 

jHv.iii. 6, 6. 
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allude to it as a solitary retreat in his time ; it 
does nut merit that appellation at present; iu 
truths it resembles u lav^e town interspersed with 
orcliards, gardens, and public walks. 

The views which have been described above 
arc not the only prosj>ect8 which the castle 
affords; it extends its perspective over Najiles, 
the lower part excepted, which is covered by 
the prominency of Pausih/pus, iucltiiles Vesuvius, 
Stahia, Surreutmu, and leruiinatos in the island 
of ('fipri'd'. It is perhaps one of the finest points 
of view, as it looks down on the bay of PuteolL 
wbi«.'h is the most delicious part of the crater.* 

Close nndcT the southern point of Prochyta 
rises another little island, now called Vivara. 

liclher this island has been detached from 
Provhytu by some subterraneous convulsion, or 
whether it existed in ancient times, and be that 
which Ovid mentions under the appellation of 

I’illiccufiic liubitantAm iioioinc dictK, 

I leave the learned reader to determine. J .shall 
content myself with ob.sorving-, that it answers 
the description given by tlic poet, and swells 


* The bay of Naples is oftea called the CVster. 


t < V 



, l4.jr.Tsr 
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into a little barren hill in the centre*. The truth 
is, that tho names of these islands have been ap¬ 
plied in a very confused anti indiscriminate man¬ 
ner by iiiuny of the ancients, and an attempt to re¬ 
concile tln.'ir differences would employ more time 
and attention than thesiihjeci deserves; especially 
as every material circumstance connected with 
their history, situation, and features is snfliciently 
ascertained, uotwilhstaiidiii«; such verbal diffi¬ 
culties, and perhaps poetical mistakes or luisre- 
prescutatioiis. 

VVliile 1 thus iiidulyfcd mvself in solitude and 
repose in the castic of Provhyta^ iny fellow tra- 
vellei*s were employed in exploring tlie neigh¬ 
boring island of Ischm, anciently Jy/wjc, Inarimey 
and ./h'nnn'a, and perhaps sometimes Pithecttstc. 
As it is uidv about two miles distant from the sou¬ 
thern exlreuiity of Procin/ta, and as it is dLstin- 
guished by a \ci‘y bold and lofty mountain, its 
scenery, owing to the exlrenic clearness of the 
air, was brought as it were under my eye, and 
appeared as distinct as similar uhjt^els in northern 
climates at the distance of half a mile. The fol- 


sicrilique lovatas 


Colic Pilliecuiias 


Met. xiv. 00. 
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lowing; particnlara, may siiilice to g-ive tlio reader 
a tolerable notion of this ishuid. 

The town of Ischiat from which the modern 
name is derived, stands in a little bay opposite 
the island of Vivarn, ahuiit two miles from the 
nearest point of Prochyla. This tiny is defended 
by a castle seated on a high rock, which commii' 
nicates with the shore by an isthnuis of sand. 
Ischia or Inarime was famed in ancient times 
for its eruptions, and all the varied and dreadful 
phenomena that accompany the constant action 
of subterraneous fires. Besides the ordinary 
eRccts of volcanic fermentation, cai'th(|uakes, 
torrents of lava rolling down the declivities, or 
showers of ashes and cinders overwhelming the 
country, historian-stalk of flumes ri.sing suddenly 
from the cracks and fissures of the eai'lli, and 
spreading like a conflagration over the whole .sur¬ 
face of the island ] of hot water bursting out from 
unknown sources, and rolling through tlic Adds 
with all the fury and mischief of a torrent: of 
mountains suddenly sinking into the abys.s below, 
and as suddenly shooting up again increased in 
bulk and elevation; of vast masses of land de¬ 
tached from the shore and hurled into the sea, 
and again heaved up by the waters and thrown 
back on the shore*. With such tretnendnus 

* .Strabo, lib. V. Plia. tib. u. c«p. 89. Jul. Obt. Sub dc Prod. 

VOL. Ill, .*’C “ 
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»!sonts oil i'i;<.'ov(l before them, it is no wonder 
lintl the pcc:!s sbonlii have ])laceil Tvpliajr.s him¬ 
self inuU-r tills islaiiil, utui us<-nljetl its foiivol: i>.c 
ihrocs Lo llii; ajritations of that ''iant wriluii:-,' 
nm.li r liis toriiires. 


The jirir.cijnii feutnie of Jsvliut is (!‘r nioiinfain 
•.mcu nllj namtsl iipofiftn, imu fc,- c -suC- 

ti-iK’d into Iui». mole r-islK.d by 

tlic |»roplc Ssfik T«'- I i'.|i t]u.> 

inounlaiii was mir Him b'...in s'-: if.eiefviie tlie 
uext iiioiniii}^, a!»oiil tom'* o’el'itk, ^vi.-mniuiled 
oiir hiuii's ami lu.‘'!in the r.^eent: il, rijtu! is »'n- 
tremoly su.-ejf aiul cia^::’;., and at; k-n.;i!i with 
nmi’li cxerliou wi leacln d via. samn.it, bulfonml 
it so laiviloprd iu clouds, that oik; of Uic j>riiiKl 
objects of oar e.\cm’si<*i», the extcn.'>i\c view which 
is f-5-.ii.l to compreln ud almost half tin: sonllicni 
coast of Italy, was nearly lost to ns. However, 
our ilisa[)jw*ii)tiii« nt was ei.mjuaisiitril by tlio local 
know led-'c of tin.! country, which our [irogress up 
and runjid llie mountain enabU-d us to ac(piire. 
I’In; simiiiiit is formed of a sort of grey or whitish 
la^ a, ill tlio mitlst of wJiicli tin- I'onn of the crater 
is easily <listineuislialile. ’J'wo hermits and a 
soldier inhabit this solitary spot, and occiij)y 
aparimcid.s cut out ofthc solid rock. 


T'his inouiitaiu, and indeed tiie whole island, 
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is oviiloiitly of volcanir orijiin. aiul Ibnuod of 
Java, tiifo, aii<l piintirr sloiu'. No eruption linw- 
evor has takeit ]il:u*e .sinei? the vear l-’tO-?, when 
the convulsions that shook 1h(> iiioiiniaiii \vei-(' so 
\)oluiit, and the rivei-s of Hind that. 

p(MU‘o<l down its sides no extensive and so de- 
sti‘neli»c. that the towns and villages wta'c all 
levelled with tl>e ^'runiid or consiuned. must of the 
inhabitants were <!estioyed, and the few survivors 
W(M'e driva-n in terror from lln'ir homos. Since 
this tri'munduiis e\)dosioa the island lias enjoyeil 
a stat<' of tranquillity, and all apprehension of 
.similar visitations scem.s removed. The sidilcr- 
raneous fire however is not e\tin!;;;uislied, and the 
number of hot fountains tliat spring n]> in ditFerent 
places still attest its existence and activity. 


The surface of Isvhia is very beautifully varied 
by vineyards, o-ardeiis, otovcs of ehestmit, and 
villaj^-e-s. It is iiitci'sceUd by numberless stoop 
and narrow dells, which arc shadr-d by forest 
trees intemiiu^locl with aloes, myrtle.-, and oilntr 
odoriferous shrub.s, that shoot out oft he fissmi^s of 
Ihe rock.s, and wavi; over their summits, 'i'ho 
soil is fertile, and poenliuriy favorable to vines; 
lienee tlio wine of Ischiu is pienti'iil, and held in 
eoiisidcrnblc csliniatioii; it is Iodised in caverns 
worked out ofthi^ rucks, and form d into very ea- 
pneious and cool cellars; a motliod of keeping^ 

c i 
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wine practised not only here and in sonic other 
parts of Italy, but in Austria, and various traus> 
alptiu' wine countries; it has many advantagecs, 
and implies a great degree of honesty and mutual 
conBdeuce among the iiihabitaots. 


Besides Ischia, there are nine towns and se¬ 
veral villages; one of the former, Fvrui, is as 
large as the capital itself, and I believe more po¬ 
pulous. Panzn is on the southerti side of the isle, 
and near it, on un insulated and conical ruck, 
stands u fortress. Casumicia is placed nearly on 
the summit of Mount I'pomeo j these towns havo 
all one or two large churches, us many convents, 
und generally some medicinal wateis, or hot baths, 
or sands, within their confines. The island of 
Ischia is extremely well peopled, and highly cul¬ 
tivated; and as its beauty, its waters, and the 
coolness and salubrity of its air, attract a con.si- 
deruble number of visitantsto it in summer time, 
it may be considered as very prosperous and flou¬ 
rishing. Its coasts present a great variety of ro¬ 
mantic scenery, as they are in general bold and 
craggy, indented with little bays, jutting out in 
points, and lined witb shapeless rocks which have 
been torn in moments of convulsion from the shore, 
or hurled from the precipices above. Such is 
Inarime, at present the scat of rural beauty and 
fertility, the resort of health and pleasure, very 

i ♦ 
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diR'ercnt from the slscttcrcduiouiituin tumbled in 
ancient days by Jupiter on the ^iant monster*, 
for ever resomiding- with hls^oans, and inflamed 
hy Ills burning- breath f* 

On oin* return we lonelied at ProcitJa, and 
again re-embarkiug crossed the bay of Pozzuolo. 
The port that once engrossed tlie commerce of the 
East, and was accustomed to behold the Roman 
navy riding on its bosom, was all solitude and 
silence; not one sail was spread, itot even a boat 
was seen to ply in its tV>rsakcu waters. The 
Julian mole, Lucrinoque atldila tlauslra^ no 
longei' repel Uie indiffnanl waves: the royal 
v/rncb/rc which was mimbered among tlie wonders 
of Italy, has scarcely loft a (race of its existence; 
and the moral of the poet is literally cxeiiipiilied 


* Qdk turbine tiigro 

Fumaiitctn premit lapetum, flainfnasr|iic rebdii 
Ore ejcctatilcm. - Sil, Lib, xii, 149. 

t Ischia is about eighteen miles in circuinfcrencr, auci may 
contain about seventy square miles; tbc number of its iiiha> 
bitanis amounts to four-and-twenty thousand. It belongs to 
the king of Naples, and brings him a considerable inrome. 
arising principally from a tax on its wines 


Virgil, Oeorgic. 11, 
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ill Oic vcrv iiistuncc wliicli lie selected for its 
illiisUatioiK 


Oolicintir morli iios noalraqiic; sivc rcci^plu^ 

Terra Ncpluiiiis classes aquiluiiiliiis arccL. 

Uegis opus...,., Jlur. 1 ). Arte Voilicn. 


We passed uiider NisUla^ risino as a l.hcriln 
from the sea; its lower part is *d i 'i|i I- 

in^s, the iqiper is crowned ns ii.iciei>ilv o«l)i 
wood. 


Sj'lTaquR qua* lixam pi-lagn Ni>«.iu Slat. 


Il, was r.oee ihe rui:i! it! rent 
iVorjiii'iil! . ‘ .iiiore»i u um <..'n*t-iO ^ 
on u >o li!s fi.s.nd. 


if Hviilus, n.i 

pH'seitci; -.vJ'rn 


On douldiiiiT ih.; promontory of /W/i/>o, we 
heheld tlie oa, wiih hr*i (•, withoiil luimher, skim¬ 
ming over its nn‘jo;}i Hiiriacc, niul Naples ex¬ 
tended j'.ltmg’ die coa«! ill nii its glory kill before 
us. 'I'lie i lOCiise liiu: of v« biJe t tlilices slrelclied 
along tile bcaeli, nitd Kpread over the lulls behind j 
tlui bs'Ul but verduut coasts on oidier side, glitter- 
iug with towns, villages, convents, and villas; 
and Mount Vesuvius raising its scorclicd summit 
almost in the centre, form a |>ictuve uf singular 
beauty, aud render this view from the sea pre- 
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rcral)l».' to {;voi'y olhor, l)0€aii*kf it alone combines 
all lljc clnu'siflocistic leatiiros of tliis inatcltlcss 
jn-nspoef. W e lamlrd al Mui-sot. anil ssit «lo\vn 
1.0 iliiiiier vvidi our wimloM's open full on Iho bay, 
li;r troioi-sjif uliiebwero jifraMually failinr; uwav 
:i:a! sol'lntui;*' into the tiiin (iiils of 


W ! iMi-.v Invneil onraliomioii lo V'osiuin.s, aiul 
»«. '.'>!se'! 1 1 isit tliai. irnmniain willuml delay, and 
itu' uM'. o so a.s I ho iixToasiiiu’ lu'at of IIk' wi-alhcr 
iio;;-hl, ■>! ii short linu‘, render siii’h an exenrsion 
e.vtifaneiy ineoiivenicid. '’riuTofore, h'avin^’ 
N.ipirs about, thro*? o’ehick next moruins*’, wo 
loat'hoil I'ortwi whinv guides with niiilcs had 
In 1 11 previniislv to moot us at lour, am! 

ui'iaeilv bei»aii Iho a.soojii, 

^ *3 


V(.:.u\iiis rises in a «;ent!o swt-U hoin the short;; 
the first part or hsiKc of the uioiiiitaiit is i-uvonMl 
with towns on all sitles, such as /\o 7 'e/, 7 b/'iV' 
(lei (rraco, Torre ilc.l Aum/neuttn^ on IIjc .soa 
roastj anti OHaUnt-Oy Somiho^ Mnssa, Vt;. on tin- 
inland side. These are all larj'c towns, anti with 
the villanros anti villas that cneirrle them, ami ex¬ 
tend overtlic second rei^iun of thtMnoniitain, may 
be said, withont cxagjreration, to cover the lower 
parts of it with fertility, beunty, and popniatitm. 
The upper tract is a scene of perl'ectdcvasUtion, 
Uirrowed on all sides with rivers of lava u.xlcmlotl 
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itf wide black lines over the surface. This region 
may be said to terminate at the Atrio dei Cavalli 
so called, because the traveller is obliged to dis- 
inouaL and leave his horse there till his return, as 
the summit of the mountain must he ascended on 
foot. This part has the shape of a trnneated 
concj it is formed almo.st entire!}' of ashes, and 
js extremely difiicuU of a.scent, as it yields under 
the pressure of the foot, so that one step out of 
three may be considered as lost. The guides 
however aflbrd every assistance, and by means of 
a leathern strap thrown over tlieir shoulders ease 
the traveller not a little in his exertions. It is 
advisable to proceed slowly and rest at intervals, 
as the fatigue otherwise is sufficient to try even 
strong and youthful constitutions. 

When wc reached the snmmit we found our- 
iselves on a narrow ledge of burnt earth or cinders, 
with the crater of the volcano open beneath us. 
This orifice in its present form, for it varies at 
almost every eruption, is about a mile and a half 
ill circumference, and may be about three him- 
dred and fifty feet in depth; its eastern border is 
considerably higher than the w'cstern. Its sides 
are formed of ashes and cinders, with some rocks 
and massesof lava intermingled; they shelve in a 
steep declivity, enclosing at the bottom a flat 
space of about three quarters of a mile in circum- 
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fci'oiico. We (Icscciiclod some way, bat observ¬ 
ing; that the least motion or noise brought great 
quantities of ashes and stones rolling together 
down tlic sides, and being called back by our 
guides, who assured us that we could not in 
safety go lower or even remain in oiir station, we 
reasceuded*. We. were near enough to the bottom 
however to observe, that it seemed to he a sort of 
crust of brown burnt earth, and that a little on 
one side there were three orifices like funnels, 
from whence ascended a vapor so thin as to be 
scarcely perceptible. Siirh was the state of the 
craterin tlio yoar 1H02. We reached the summit 
a little before seven, and as we had ascended 
under the shade of the mountain wo had yet fell 
no inconvenience from the heat; while on the 
top we were refreshed by a strong wind blowing 
from the east, and sat down on the highest point 
of the cone to contemplate the prospect. 

Vesuvius is about three thousand six hundred 
feet in height, and of course does not rank among 
the greater mountains; but its situation is so ad> 
vantageons, that the scene which it unfolds to the 
eye probably surpasses that displayed from any 
other eminence. That scene is Naples, with its 
bay, its islands, and its bordering promontories; 
the whole of that delicious region justly denomi¬ 
nated the Campania Felice, with its numberless 
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lo\vns!>u<l (f.'WMlilvf: viilji'jfes. It loses ilseif in the 
iriMiUiiisiU «»l‘ I 111* strn. on ooc si«le, luid on the other 
is )joi-«f.'v< ti !iv iho Apemiim's, (onniiijf ii sonu- 
cijrol.o-triUiti-of vnriosn hols and hold outline, 
j own I do not adtnirc views lakon from very 
olovalj-d |■K^illts; they iiidtjisl j^ive si lory «*‘ood 
g‘coi*ia|ihical id«s\»)t‘a eouniry ; hiil tluy sleslroy 
all llin illusions of rin'sd hosoity, ri-dnce hills and 
vsilos to the ssinic level, and confound stll the 
^rat^cl'nl swtdis and liullows of an midnl.ited sur¬ 
face, into general ‘Isstiiess ainl miilormily. 

The most intrriMini* olijesjt seen from tlie 
aiunmiil of V'csuvlus is tlie inonntsiin itself, torn to 
pieces hy :i series of eonviilsioiis, and slrewed 
with iK own ruins. Vesuvius may he said to 

have iMo suiiiuiits; the cone which 1 have do- 

# 

seriheil, and soparated from it hy a <Icep valley, 
a ridge called ISIonfe Souimu from a town that 
stands on ils side. 'I’ln' tli.sfunce helwe<’n tlicse 
two .summits in a strait line, may he nearly two 
thousand feel. The riilge on ilie side towards 
the eofU‘ presents a sleep rugged harren preci¬ 
pice ; on the other side, it shelves ovnily towards 
tlio plain, ami is covered wilh venlni't; nitii vil¬ 
lages, The vallo) or deep dell lliat winds he- 
iweeti these < iiiiuences is a desolate hollow, form¬ 
ed entirely nfcalcincti stones, cinders, and ashes, 
and it resemhles a vast subterruiieuns forgo, the 
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roc!;y rocii'of \v?»ioli luis given wuy, and :idinitled 
lig-fit li'OiU ubovc. rience it is eoiijeetnred, thul. 
il is pats >«r the interior of (he initmitnin, as the 
ridge dial l)ordeis it, or tlic iMonlv Sommiti is 
die rciniiiiot of the exteriur, or original sar- 
faee so aiueh celehralcd /or its boaiity and ferti¬ 
lity, prevituis to the eriiptiiiu of the year 75) of the 
Clu'ist.ian era. It is indei d prohahh*, liiat the 
throes and cntivulHioiis of the nnnnitain iit that 
first iremeiuioun e.xpiosiuu inav itn> c totally shat¬ 
tered its U|>|ie‘' pans, whde the vast ejeeliuii of 
ashes, (‘indets, ignited stoiK's, and ineitcal iniiic- 
rals, must iiave left a large void in its centre. 
One e'ntirc side of the inonnlain seems to have 
been conoinied, or scattered around on thisueca- 
sioii, whili- the other remuiiis in IMintlr 
The cavity' thus fnrnu-d was tilhil no in inirt bv 

\ I I 

the matter ejectetl in stibsei|uei)t ornpliuns, ami 
gradually raised into the pri'sent cone, which 
however varies its shape willi every new agita¬ 
tion, ami increases or diiiiinislies, according to 
the (piantity of materials thrown out l>v die 
niomitaln. blveii in the last ci uption*, it lost a 
considerable share of its elevation, as the gi eater 
putl of it, after having been raised and kept 
suspended in the air for some minutes, sunk into 


* Ao. 1794. 
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the crater and almost filled its cavity. The fire 
raj»inj^ in the ffidph below having thus lost its 
vent, biifst through the llank of the mountain, 
and poured out a torrent of lava that, as it rolled 
down the declivity, .swept all before it, and in its 
way to tile sea destroyed tlie greater part of 
'Jorre del Oreco. 


It in not my intention to describe the pbeno* 
mena of Vesuvius, or to relate the details of 
its eruptions, which have been very numerous 
since the first recorded in history in the reign of 
Titus, so wtdl descriheil by Pliny the yonuger* 
in two well known epistles to Tacitus the hi.sto* 
riun. 1 .sliall only observe that although this 
eruption he the first of which we have an ac¬ 
count, yet Ve.suviu.s had all the features of a vol¬ 
cano, and particularly the traces of a crater from 
time iinincmorial, Strabo speaks of it as being 
liollowed out into caverns, and having the ap¬ 
pearances of being preyed U()oii by internal fire.s; 
and Flonis relates a stratagem employed by a Ro¬ 
man olficcr, who, he says, conducted a body of 
men tlirough the cavities and subterraneous pas¬ 
sages of that mountaint- These vestiges liow- 


• Pliny vi. 16, ‘20. 

•t Silios llalicUK, who probably witacssed tlio graod erup- 
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ever neither disfigured its form nor cheeked its 
fertility ) and it is represented as a scene of 
beauty and abundance, covered with villas and 
enlivened by population^, wlieii the eruption 
burst forth with more suddenness and mure fury 
than any similar oatastrojilic on record. The 
darkness, the fiames, the agitation, the uproar, 
that accompanied this cx|dosioii, ami extended 
its dcvastatiuii and its terror so widely,iniglit na¬ 
turally excite among many of the degenerate 
and epicurean Romans that iVcipumted the C'am- 
pnninn coasts, the opinion that the period of uiii- 


(iuii, scciiis to liavc been iiulueed by tlic previous iippcat- 
■Mcvi of Vesuvius to lijni^cir in u jiooticat /iulioii, 

mill rrjircscnl il as portend I lie carnusjc of CuHn<e by ^ 

Imiiendous explosion— 

JVAncos (]UO(|Mc conlorqnous c cautibus \u,ws 
Vesbius intonuit, scopulisqiic in uubilajnctis 
Plilegrccus teiigit Irepidanua sidcra vertex, JJb. viii. 

Hie esl pampineis viridis inodn Vesvius uiubrib; 

Pressei'at hicinadidos iioliiHs uvulacus. 

Hsu jugU| quarii Nysa: colies plu:$ Bnccbiu amavilj 
Hoc iiuper Satyri injiitc dedcrc clioros. 

.Hate Veneris sudus, l^cedxmorie gratior till: 

flic locus Ilorculut- iiutniiie ularus erat. 

Cuncti jacGiit Haniuiis et tristi mersa flavil)^ t 
Nec Superi velleiit hoc licuiise sibH 

Mart. Lib. iv. 
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versa] ilcstrnrlicjn was arrived, and llial llic atoms 
wliicli forinfii tlm worlil were about to dissolve 
their rixhiiniiis ('ondiiiiidi'in, and to pliiiig'e the 
universe on<'<' more into cluntH. 


Tlx' last enijtticm lotik. |dace in 170-1; tlie 
ashes, cind«'rs, and even vvut-nr, thrown livitn the 
moniilain did eonskd4:r:>|.hM]!)ii):i!V<' t» tin towns 
of Sommu, HUakntOy and all tUe eireunijaeoTit 
rc«;ion ; hut the ]’?-inen>sd fjtr i In I’ w as, a;, iisnal, 
OCcasi(nM‘d by the lava, rr.aTs of \\ ijr» h. as I have 
alntiwly ivlated, pound ilown tin smilh( j'n side 
of the mouiUain. ae.d . a! etle - t u- 

,rents of similar luatn-:', hui et.*'Iu-r (‘ tte, see >oen 
Iroiii the summit, and ‘eay be i juv t! Iivmi llu is 
.source I.Iiroii:^h the v-lroh- «i lindr |)i‘jjiTess, 
which o-tmerally tcriniinites in the ea. ’I’lioy are 
narrow at first, Init cxpantl as I'ley ioivnice, soul 
appear liktf .so many traok.s of rieh mack nioidd 
just turned t:p l<y the plon^li. \N )n-n their de- 
strnetive eftl'Cts are consitlerod, 0:10 is Mirpvi.sed 


to .see vilhi.s phu'ed in tlicir vvimjip;>N, vinevards 
wavinar overthoir Itovdcrs, and towns lisMiii' in tho 
v(‘t'v middle of their ehaniici.s. liava^'cri and 
toi'tnrcd as the vic inity of Vcsiivins lias been for 
so many ages, it must appear siwgr.lar, lluit it has 
not been abajidoiicd hy its inhabifsmi.s, and con> 
signed to tite gtniu.'i oj Jtre and dc.'.olulion as his 
own pecuUav territory, lint such is the richness 
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ot' tlic soil, iind so .slio-httlic damng'e.^ occasioned 
by Iho volcano, when compared to the produce 
of the lands tertili/ed by i^s ashes ; so delightful 
is the situation, and of its nunicrous inliabitaats so 
small tlic iinniber tiiat sutler by its agilaflous, 
that the evil when divested of its terrific ajtpear- 
ances seems an ordiiiarv ealamitv, not t:\'c<;eilinjr 
in nii.schief the accidents of tii'i* and inundation 
so comttion in northern countries. Tin' alarm is 
indeed great on the approach of an (.-rtiptinn, be¬ 
cause it is usually pr»:COilcd by (•a:lln|uakes; but 
w h(‘n onc(i ibe iermoiiting imdt -t* lindi: veni, the 
general danger is considered as o\<,v. and lli" 
nrogrnss of the phenomena I ecoja.ey an obji-et ■>! 
jiiei'c curiosity to ail, i!\cepting to tin; ctikl\ali)!> 
iiS' llio lands which the lava actiJ ii.'v !oih ovaa*, 
or seems lik«’ly to ravage in its 


We. descended the cone or upper part, of ifn* 
moimtaiii with great case mnl rajii(Hf.y, as lliu 
uslics yi<;ldiiig to the tread |j:*evfjited slipjiing, 
and enabled us t(» hasten our |)aro without dan¬ 
ger. From the Airio <lei (’ni'aHi w'c j)i'oce«;d(,d to¬ 
wards a bed of lava ejeefed in the last ciniption, 
and found its appearam^e very dillerciit from that 
which we iiad ob.servcd from the summit. Tln'tici 
it resembled long stri]»i“.s of new [jlonghcd bind ; 
lici'c it was like the surface of a flark 
stream cunvuised by ji iuirrieane, and fro/.'su in 
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a state of ag'itatiou; presenting rough broken 
masses rolling over each other, with a huge fi*ag> 
merit rising here and there above the rest, like a 
wave distorted by the tempest and congealed in 
its full. The exterior parts of this torrent of tire 
are cold, but tlK? s.niid produced by the friction and 
the cnunhlingof the interior parts, although it is 
iiOAV eight years sint-e the crnplion, is still too hot 
to hold in the hand, as is indeed the earth itself 
under, or ill immediate contact with tliese onci: 
glowing: uiasseH. We coiitinned onr <losocnt, 
and ag:aiii reached Portiei tibowl devea o'clock*. 


• Notwith.st»ruling iUc oneuiiiiiitn of Martial, tlio suniinit 
of Vt'suviuii in rf|)rcseijl€(l by Strabo, that h somethno bo* 
fore the eruption of li), as Sat and totally barren, Tt is re- 
purled that in the intervals of som«* of the eruplions, its 
sniiiniit, nod even the hollow of the crater, was covered 
with verdure aud forest trees, as Asiumi, a long extingui:^li¬ 
ed volcano, is at present, Tlic iiiiiiil>cr of eruptions, ia- 
cluding that of 1794, is said to be about thirty-one ; it is 
not probabh^ that in all iliesc eruptions more than fifteen 
tlionsand persons perished, while in one eruption of Etna 
three times that number were buried under the ruins of one 
town only, Catanta. 
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ilfi'VMhinenntt Papyri—'Torre del Greco —/*om- 
pvii: if.s 'P/tcfUrcSf Templey Portieosyund Villay 
yi iwral Appmrance and Kff'ecl—Kxcursiun to 
the A<iuedi(cty and Palace of Ca.ie.r(a. 

Pont TCI is a smalltown about six miles 

IVoiii Naples, on the .sea shove, aiul at the foot of 
\'es<!vius; its |)i'iiicipal ornament is a royal pa- 
laee. tJiulcrthis town aiul )>aluce lies buried, at 
tile depth of seventy feet under aceiiiiiiilaled beds 
of lava, the city of Ilercnlaneuin, the first victim 
of the fires of Vesuvius. Its name and catastru- 
pile wore too W(di recorded to be furg'uttun ; but 
its site, though marked out by the ancients with 
tolerable precision, was a subject of debate 
among the learned, till uu accident detonnined 
the controver.sy. A pea.sant sinking a well in 
his garden found several frugnienls of marble. 
T’he prince D'EUteuf, being infunned of the cir¬ 
cumstance, purchased the spot, and continuing 
the excavations discovered various statues, pillars, 
and even a whole temple of tlie finest marble, 
VOL. HI. o 
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adorned with «Uitncs. The Neapolitan govern¬ 
ment then interposed, and suspended all further 
eicavations for the space of twenty years; at 
which time, instead of satisfying the public curi¬ 
osity and doing itself immurta) honor by pur¬ 
chasing tlic village and bnildings above, and lay¬ 
ing open the whole city below, it bought the 
ground, hut with characteristic stupidity resolved 
to cover it with a palace. The excavations were 
indet'd continued occasionally but negligently, and 
rallu'.r for the purpose of [U'otit than of liberal cu¬ 
riosity. However, a l>asilicii, two temples, and 
a theatre were successively discovered and strip¬ 
ped of their numerous pillars and statues. Streets 
were observed, paved, and flagged on the sides, 
and privalt' liouses, and even nionumcnUs ex- 
ploi'c<l. A prodigious number of statues of bruiue 
of diflerent sizes, pillars of marble and alaba.slei', 
and paintings and mosaics, many entire and in 
high pi-escrvation, others fractured and damaged, 
have been drawn from the edifices of this subter¬ 
raneous city, and give a high idea of its opulence: 
to these we may add every species of ornaments 
used ill dress, of weapons and a^mor, of kitchen 
utensils and domestic furniture, of. agricultural 
and chirurgical instruments. More treasures, 
without doubt, might be extracted from this long 
forgolton mine of antiquity, but the almost incon¬ 
ceivable inditference of the Spanish court, and the 
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indolence with which the excavations have been 
carried on : as well as the manner, which is more 
iiithicnced hy a recfard for the safety of the heavy 
useless modern palace, than by any coiistdcrations 
of curiosity and interest in the aiiciont city, have 
hitherto in spite of public eagerness checked or 
rather suspended the undertaking;. At present, 
the theatre is the only part open to inspection j 
the descent is hy a long Right of stairs wide and 
convenient, hut the darkness l)elnw is loo deep to 
be dispelled by tlio feeble glare of a few torches; 
and some of the seats for the spectators, and the 
front of the stage, are the only objects distin¬ 
guishable. The other excavations are tilled up, 
as the inetliod is to open one only at a time, always 
filling that which is abandoned, with the rubbisli 
drawn from that which is newly opened. 

Emerging from this gloomy cavern we turned 
to the palace, and procccdcil directly to the repo¬ 
sitory of the numberless articles collected in //er- 
culaimim awl Pompeii. Unfortunately the fur¬ 
niture of these apartments, which had all been 
packed up and carried to Palermo on the ap¬ 
proach of the French, cither had not arriveil, or 
had not been unpacked; we bad therefore the 
mortiRcation to find the numerous cases empty, 
and were obliged to content ourselves with the 
inspection of some pictures in the rooms below, 

J> 2 
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aJiil sonrift [>s»' c-inonts iu tln»se above. Of tiie foi- 
iiier, tilt* siil>j*:e(.s are ‘jeuerally tsili.rii fnaii my- 
*f|jnlo«y ; .souic liowcvor are fantastic landscapes, 
and Olliers iiiuiii'sqnc decorations; the design is 
bold ami grar-efnl, but tbe execution oftentimes 
indifferent : Jicnce tliey are supposed to be copies 
of cclebratc<) pictures taken by ordinary paiutci's. 
Tbe pavements of the upper rooms are ancient, 
and some of uncommon liouuty, forined of iniu'> 
ble of the most brilliant colors, and uiTaugcd with 
exquisite tuslc and cflect. 


But of all tbe artii-les of this collection how¬ 
ever ciu'iuus, and of all flic trcnsiircs drawn from 
Ilercnfinteiim however valuable, ihe most curi¬ 
ous ami most valiiablo are, without doubt, the ma¬ 
nuscripts there discovered. Of llicse a con-sider- 
alilc number dissolved into dust as soon as ex¬ 
posed lotUc air, while uUier.s Ihuiigh scorched or 
ralhcr burnt resist the action of that element. 
The number of the latter may, I believe, be about 
eighteen hundred. As a very small part of J/pr- 
cu/anpi/m bus hitherto been explored ilishiglily 
probable, that if a general excavation were made, 
ten times the numtier of mniiuscripls abovemeu- 
tioned might be iliscovered, and among them 
perhaps, or rather very probably, .some of the first 
works of antiquity, the loss of wliich has been so 
lung lamented. The destruction of the palace of 
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Porfici, and of tlic village of Itesina would with¬ 
out doiil)t be abundantly compensated by the re- 
eoverv of the Decads of Titus Livius and of the 
books wanting in Tacitus, or of the treatise of 
Cicero Dc Gloria, or of his Dialogues 7>e licpuh- 
lied, that grand repository of all llic political wis¬ 
dom of the ancienlH. The first manuscripts un¬ 
folded wore Greek, and as Hercn/oticuiii was 
known to he a Greek city, it was jiresuined tliut 
the whole collection might be in that language; 
but several Latin works have been found since, 
and there is every rcuson to believe that in a city 
so rich, and inhabited by so many wealtby Ro¬ 
mans, there must have Ijccn considerable libraries 
boti) public and private, and of course, complete 
collections of Roniaii autliorM. 

The mode of unrolling these maimscvi])ts was 
invented by a priest of the congregation of the 
Somaschi (a body of clergy who devote them¬ 
selves to the education of youth) but as the go¬ 
vernment of Naples, though it employed him aud 
an assistant whom he iristructed in tlie process, 
did not however give much cnconrugeinent to the 
undertaking, the work languished, and the ma¬ 
nuscripts long rcniainoj a neglected treasure. 
At length, the Prince of Wales, with a munifi¬ 
cence that does equal honor to his taste and his 
public spirit, undertook to defray the expcnces. 
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and selected a jierson, not only quaUfied for the 
task by bis deep and extensive information, but 
^>eciiliiirly atiapted to it by his zeal and pei’sc- 
veranee. The gentleman alhulc«) to is Mr. May- 
ter, a elerjfvman of the Cliureh of Kngland, who 
is n«»w cstabltKliod at Pofiiviy and .suj)frintends 
the process of uni'uldiiig the pupi/ri wifli iadefati- 
gulde assiduity. Never indeed i^orc vigilance 
and patience inor<* necessary, as the method em¬ 
ployed retpiires the most (irlu-ate toiuh, and the 
most uiirciiiittiiig ulteotion. One JiU'»ty gesture 
may sj'oil a whole vuhimo, and the most impor¬ 
tant and most laborious task of the superintend¬ 
ent is to [Tcvciit sucli accidi'iits by repressing the 
eagerness of the workmen. To this Icdiousiiess, 
insejiaiublo from the very nalurt; of the operation 
itself, and to the difiiculty of proeiiring steady 
workmen in a country where ardor and impetuo¬ 
sity are the predominant features ol the national 
character, must be atiributctl the slow and almost 
imperceptible progress ofthis unilertaking. It is 
indeed melancholy to redect, that supposing the 
work to be carried on with the same zeal and on 
the same principles as at present, centuries must 
elu[>se before the man::scripts now in Ituiid can be 
unrolled, and their contents given to the public. 
To which we may add, that such is the extreme 
frailly of the pnpt/ri themselves, that witli all the 
care and precaution imaginable, not one proba- 
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bly can esca^x; mutilation, ami pass throug-li the 
process \vitliout some detriment, or rather with' 
out material defalcation. 

The fate of /^ercu/nnei/m natnrally reminds us 
of Pompvii, which was deslincil to perish by the 
same disastrous catastiophc in tlie first century, 
and to arise ag;itin from itstoinh in (ho ('ightcenth. 
We accurdiiiirly muilc an CNcnrKion to this town 
on Monday the 7tli of June, it is altont fourteen 
miles from Naples, on iho road to Soccra. From 
Naples to Tom' ild ih'cco tins hi|^hway is al- 
inosl a slrut-l, so close are the villas, villages, and 
towns to each other. As the road runs along the 
coai.t, and at tiie fool of Vesuvius, every break 
gi\e.s on otic side a view of the bay.on the other 
of the ijtouiiiaiii. 

Torro. thl Greco still presents in its shattered 
hoiist's, half huried churches, and streets almost 
choked up with lava, a moiauchuly iiistaiice of 
the ravages of tlic last eruption. The depth of 
the destructive torrent is in some places five-and- 
twenty feet; so that llic entrance into several 
hou.ses is now in the second story ; and into one 
churcli, through the great window over the west¬ 
ern door. Some edihecs were entirely destroy¬ 
ed; others were surrounded, iucrusted and filled 
with lava, and may perhaps give a very accurate 
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idea of the state of Herculaneum at the time of its 
destruction. The inhabitants, after having' seen 
their town in part levelled with the ground or 
hW<nllowed up iii the ticr^' deluge, and in part 
shaken and disjointed, would have been cxciisa> 
ble if they hud transferred tlie wreck of their pro¬ 
perty to some oilier less obnoxious (|U(Hter. But 
the disasters to which their country Is exposed 
seem rather to increase than diminish (heir at¬ 
tachment ; and when we passed, a new city was 
already rising upon the ruins of the former. 


A Freiicli traveller w ho noiicitd this persevering 
spirit Konic jears ago, aliribnlos it to tlie blindness 
and folly of tlie human race, and very iupvniomly, 
and at the same time inncIitullic/'mbV of iiis species 
compares them to ants which never fail to i-cjiair 
tlicir nests how often soever llu’y may be ravag'cd 
and crumbled to piece.s. Addison obsci ved near 
aeeiiUiry ago, that even in his time the principal 
ob ject of some Frcncli w riters seemed to be to de¬ 
grade and vilify Imimm nature; and since that 
period whole .swann.s of dcclaiuiers and sophists 
have ri.sen in succession to provoke and justify a 
more oxten.sive application of the remark. The 
Fnglisli nation, innch to its credit, diftcj-s in thi.s 


respect, as indeed in luany others, very widely 
Ironi its rival neighbors, and is united with the 
wise, the good, the great of all ages and countries 
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in a g'lorioiis contoilerac}', to siippirl tlie«lignity 
and the grandeur of oiir cuiiiinoti nature. In op¬ 
position therefore to the s(u/aciuus /irrsident, \vc 
may ventnre to praise tlio inhahilants ol’ Torre 
thl (ireco, and consider tlicir persevc raiict! which 
undismayed by the most treiiiendons (fisasters, 
still pursues its object, ns a sublime scntiineiil llnit 
indicates the g;rcat)U‘ss of man, and tlispiays at 
once his courage and his resourcos. (^miilhis 
preferred a cottage, amid the ruins of Uomc still 
smoking after the Gallic eonilagration, to iho pa¬ 
laces of yeii; and the natives of lliis town 
prefer llicir country, though on the verge of a 
ticry abyss, to a secure but foreign mauKioii. Wc 
applaud the patriotism of the former; w Jiy should 
wc nut praise the spirit of tlie latter 1'*^ 

The town of Torre tlcl (irer.o was supposed by 
Cluverius to occupy tin; situ of IJerculancuni, be¬ 
cause the distances nearly corresponded, and in¬ 
scriptions have been fuuiul tlial seem to corrobo¬ 
rate this conjcctnro. in fact, making allowances 
for the extent of the ancient town, t)ici% is little 
more than three ipiarlcrs of a mile diilorencc, so 
that its name and jurisdiction extended probably 


* Atico iiiliil tenet boluiii |)-dtri-.c, iicc lixc terra qiiani ma- 
trem appellainus ; sed in 9Ut)eTlicic, tignbque carilas nolns 
patrja.’*iicmlct 1— Tit. Lie. lib. v. 
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much fiirlht't'. Hence the which lay on 

the cou‘. ^ irlher on, ;mhI pi’olmbly near if not be- 
'yoiul 7(rn >e w'ere called Ilernila’ 

ncmes. The road lo this lust-niciitioiied town 
crosses Vi.rious beds of lava, poured out at differ* 
cut pev'ods : it is notwithstniidin^ (his circum¬ 
stance oordored with linuses and villas, and enli¬ 
vened by perpetved crowds and agitation. 


Beyond Torre rV An none fata the road turns a 
little from die seu, and cro.s.'^es the aiu.>i ni Pains 
Poinpeiauu, once p. iliaps a luursh, now a rich 
plain,raised and fertdi/ed by Ihuvcrv iislics which 
buried ilie uiifortimatr Pompeii. VVo.stuppen at 
a fanii-lnnise in upp(7ai'ancc, and aiighling in the 
court I'oiiud ourselves in the quarters of a h^gion 
of Jluuiaii soldiers; the dc.sliimtion and date of 
tills edifice, its form and colorin';, the names and 

9 9 

jests of the soldiers scribbled on the walls, fresh 
as if written yesterday, are objects sufficientiv cu- 
riou.s to interest without (he aid of ureliilecturc, of 
which this building cannul boast; it is an oblong 
square, v^ith a poi-tico on all sides, suppoiiied by 
Doric pillars of brick plasti^rcd over and painted 
alternately red and yellow, with the cNceptiun of 
tlie two in the middle of each .side wliicli are blue; 
heliind are numerous apartments about fourteen 
feet square, (ininediatcly behind the barracks 
are two theatres, one small and supposed to*have 
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boon covered, the other Lirg-c; both these edi- 
liccs were liue<[ with niiirblo, Iteautihilly paved, 
and ill every respect highly finislied. The piivc- 
uicnt of the arena of the smaller theativ is entire, 
and eiigi'avcd on it, in a line jiandlel with the 
stage, are the following wonis in large brass let¬ 
ters. 

M. OCULATIUS, M. F. VI'.RUS ll\ II!- PRO 

LUUIS. 

•# 

In other respects these theatres are exactly of the 
same form as the Tcatro OHtnpico of l*aUa(lio at 
Verona: having like it a narrow proscenium, 
and three entrances (one largo, tlie olher two less) 
to the stage from the scenery behind. In the 
larger of these fabrics the seats rest on the side of 
a hill, above which was a colonnade or portico 
coinmiinicaling with a public walk or rather 
forming part of a forum. The side of a hill was 
indeed peculiarly favorable to the arrangements 
of an ancient theatre, and seems to have been fre¬ 
quently chosen for the purpose. Tln.'se theatres 
when discovered werc nearly entire ; they have 
since been stripped of their decorations, hut still 
retain all their clianicteristic features. 

TKc temple of Isis is behind the little theatre, 
and occupies an angle formed by two streets. It 
consists of a small court supported by Doric pil- 
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lurs, at onr oixl of wliicli is the cclla raised on 
.‘{cvei'ul steps; to tiii.s cclla tlierc are two doors, 
otic in front openintv on the coui't, the other on 
tile side: ill the liuck. of the cclla is a piece of 
brick-work iictirly breast hig-h, ninning^ from 
side to side, and leaning' against the wall j it is 
liollow and arched, and open at each end with 
slr)ts conducting to it. This circumstance has 
induced the Cu'crwii to represent it as a lurk¬ 
ing place for the priests, who, they say, gave 
answers from llienec in the tiainc of the idol that 
stood above; and it has thus afforded the pro- 
fonnd president JH Vidy an opportunity of de¬ 
claiming against priestcraft; while a female 
traveller with all the piety and tenderness of her 
sex lanients tlie fate of the poor dehidal votaries. 
It is a pity that so much eloquence and so much 
compassion should be thrown away, but so they 
have been upon the present occasion. In the 
first place, it docs not appear that oracles were 
ever given at Pompeii, as this was a privilege re¬ 
served to the ancient and morei'enowned temples; 
in the second place, oracles had ceased every¬ 
where long before this temple or edicula (for it 
.scarce deserves the former appellation) was 
erected; thirdly, these entrances are too public, 
and the whole contrivance too gross to dupe the 
dullest peasant, much less the polished inhabitants 
of Pompeii. There is close to the Celia, a room 
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in which a skeleton was discovered. Tliuro arc 
niches where various statues of Venus, Priapns, 
&c. were found, which with the furniture 
marbles, and pictures, were transported to Por- 
tici. Tlie whole of this cdihcc appeared to me 
ill-propnilioned in form, and poor in materials; 
its pillars are brick plastered, and most of its 
ornaments arc stucco. 

Behind this temple on one side is a court snr* 
rounded with a portico, su])))urte(l by sixteen 
l)ui'i(‘ pillars : from a sort of pulpit on one side, 
1 slionld suppose it intcnde<l for some public 
assembly. Another court follows with a similar 
poiiico, and commuiiicntc-s witli the g-rand por¬ 
tico of the theatre, supported by more than 
sixty stone jiillars of the same order, that is, 
Doric, but in proportion Iwrdta ing upon Tuscan. 
Near this portico lie scvenxl fraoments of columns, 
of a miicli larger size and of bolder proportions; 
as the excavations have been carried no farther 
on thi.s side, it is diflicidt to form any conJeeUirc 
about titeir destination; perliaps they belonged 
to the temple of Ncptmic:, aiul may have been 
thrown down and laid in (heir pivsi iit sllualitjii 
hy the cartli(|uake which nearly destroyed this 
city a few years previous to the eruption that 
buried it dually. 'I lie damage occasioned by 
the first disaster was never probably repaired. 
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and seems lo aceonnt for tlie apparent want of 
arcliitectnrul niatraificencc in a city, equal per¬ 
haps in si/u and population to Hercntanenm, and 
complimented by Seneca will) the iul<litioii of 
“ ce/ehrem Campamai nrhem.” 

The street which runs from the neighbor¬ 
hood ul' the soldiers* quarti'i's to tlie gate is nar¬ 
row, that is, only about thirteen feet wide, formed 
like the Via Appia at I/ri, and other places 
whci'c it remains entire, of iargt' stones titled to 
each other in their original form, williont being 
cut or liruken for tlie purpose. There are on 
each side parapets raised about Uvo feet above 
the middle, and about three feet wide, Tiic 
pavement is furrowed by two deep ruts, whieh 
shew evidently that the carriages always kept 
the same line, and that the w heels were about 
four feet asunder : of course, they must have all 
moved in tlic same direction, aiul had resndar 
hours fur coming and going, us tliere is not room 
for two, and even if there were, the stone posts 
which arc placed at intervals would oblige them 
to velnrii to the track. The houses on either 
side stiiiul close to each other, seem to have been 
shops of diderent kinds, were of the same ele¬ 
vation, and nearly the same size, all paved and 
painted nmcli in the same manner. In one of 
these buildings were tbimd several unfinished 
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ritatue^, tlisit announce tlie woi'k-.shop of a sta¬ 
tuary. Tn anotlier, llic word Salvet engraved in 
large diameters on the threshold in Alusaic, in¬ 
dicate, if may he supposed, the readini'ss of a 
publican to welcome his guests, in one, the 
aniphorm, which contained wine, still renaaiu; 
and on the marble slab that served as a shop- 
board uve the marks ol' cups or glasses. The gate 
has one large central and two less upiaiings on 
the si<le, with parapets of the same breadth as 
the street; without, hut close to it, are scini- 
circulur recesses with sloiie seats, and beyond a 
lonib and a paltimbarimu or receptacle of ci- 
nei'ary ui'ns. 

The most perfect and most curious ohjcct that 
has been yet discovered is a villa at a little dis¬ 
tance from the town. It consists of three courts; 
ill the Hi'st and largest is a pond, and in the 
centre an edicula or little temple; there are nn- 
inerous aparluients of every description paved in 
iMosaic, colored and adorned witli various paint¬ 
ings on the walls, all in a very heauliftil style. 
The baths in this villa seem to iiavc been the 
principal object of luxurious indulgence, and are 
laid out with a refinement of art and contrivance 
that can receive few or no improvements from all 
our modern invciitioiis. In the cellars under the 
portico of the great court, were discovered sf' 
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vcral LmiuiIo skflctoiis in a row with their hacks 
ag'uinsL tli(‘ wall: the ashes which had gradually 
worked their way into every corner, had hard¬ 
ened into a solid mass, which when removed 
was lounti in some places impi'est w'ith the form 
ol' the bosom, and e«en retaining part of the 
garment. At tlio door of the same court were 
found tr.n otiici skeletons, one with a key, tlic 
oliicr with a purse grus|ied in its hand, TJiis 
A ilia is said to have belonged to Avriiis; the 
name of Arrius has no charm in its .sound ! what 
traveller while visiting it would not wish to per- 
sundo hinisc-lf lintt he Wiis ranging over the 
aparlnu!nt.s of Ci«‘ero’» Pompeianum, It stood 
in tlie neighborhood of this town, and possibly 
on this ^erv spot. It wasafaruiito retreat, and 
much frc'juentod b: Cicero and hi., friend 
licus, Iloricnsins, >S<hpicnis, fs-c. From it, he 
sailed to Greece, in order to join I’ompcy, after 
liaving declineil the dubious otfer of the three 
cohorts stationed at Powiieii. At all events, if 
the excavations were carried on with spirit, and 
on a large scale, (hero is no doubt but that 
Cicero’s villa would l>e found, and probably some 
insc'iiplioii, statue, ov other circumstance, record¬ 
ing the name of the u\ost illustrious of its pro¬ 
prietors. 

The houses are on a small scale, generally of 

4 
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one, sometimes ot* two stories; the principal 
apartments are always behind, oiiclosing' a court 
willi a portico round it, and a marble cistern in 
the middle; two had glass windows, in the otlicrs 
shutters only were used j the pavements are all 
mosaic, and the walls arc stained with mild 
coloi’s; the decorations arc basso relievos in 
'^tncco, and paintings in medallions. Maibic 
seems to have been comniou. On the whole, 
Pompeii, in all the clrcnm.stanccs winch 1 have 
mciitioncd, bears a strong resemblance to modern 
Italian towns, willi this only difference, that in 
poini of general ap^arance the latter have, 1 
think, the advantage. It must Jiowcvcr be re- 
mciubered, that Pompeii had already been da> 
maged by an earthquake that tlic roofs and 
neper pai'is luc houses have been borne down 
by the weight of ashes and putnice stones upon 
them; and in sliort, that, ns not more than a 
quarter of the town has been hitherto explored, 
buildings of gTcater magnificence may still re¬ 
main undiscovered. 

It is generally supposed, that the destruction 
of this city was sudden and unexpected ; and it 

• Motu terroe ccicbrc Campunis oppiduin, Pompeii 

eorrnit. Tac. Ann. xv. 22. 

* 
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is even recorded tliat the people were surprised 
and oTorwlielmed at once by the volcanic shower 
while in the theatre *. But this opinion seems ill- 
founded; the number of skeletons discovered in 
Pompeii docs not amount to sixty, and supposing 
it to have been ten times that number, it would 
still be very inconsiderable when compared to 
tlie extent and population of the city. It may 
perhaps be doubted, whether Pompeii was ever 
fully restored and repeopled after the earthquake 
of sixty-tlircc; but it certainly was repaired in 
part, and inhabited by a very considerable body 
of citizens, as mnst appeA* from the state in 
which the houses and apartments are at this day, 
that is, painted and ornamented not only with 
neatness, but even with elegance. 

As for the circumstance of the inhabitants, of 
either Herculaneum or Pompeii, being surprised 
while in tlie theatre, it is so palpable an absurdity, 
tlmt it is difficult to conceive how the historian 
above-mentioned could relate it with so much 
gravity. It may be questioned whether even 
one skeleton was found in or near tlie theatres at 
either place. The hrst agitation, and the threat¬ 
ening aspect of the mountain, must have banished 


Dio Ixvi. 
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mirth and amusement far from its borders, and 
filled every heart with awe, expectation, and 
terror. While the earth was rocking* under 
their feel, and the mouutain hellowing over their 
heads; while the comitry was deluged with liquid 
fire, and the whole atmosphere was loaded with 
ashes and sulphur, the people of the towns im¬ 
mediately within the range of destruction could 
not have been so frantic as to sit down quietly 
to theatrical exhibitions. Symptoms, indeed, of 
the approaching explosion had manifested them¬ 
selves in numbers and manner sufliciently terrific 
to alarm the strongest minds, particularly when 
not accustomed to volcanic phenomena. Not to 
speak of the previous earthquakes mentioned by 
Pliny because not uncommon on that coast, 

Dio rclales that the summit of the mountain was 

* 

thronged with spectres, who sometimes moved 
along its brows, and sometimes raising them¬ 
selves from the ground, flitted through the air 
in hideous and gigantic shapes. This appear¬ 
ance was probably occasioned hy the vapors 
working through the crevices of the earth, and 
rising and expanding as they escaped from con¬ 
finement ; an appearance which a superstitious 
and terrified populace might easily nietamor- 


• Ep, Lib. VI, 20, 
i: ii 
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jjliosn into ticnfls anil furies. Pliny, in the same 
epi.sllc, tVseribes the clonil risiiiff from Vesuvius 
ill the form of u pine, observed at Mismns about 
the seventh hour of the day, or one o’clock past 
mcruliem. The elder Pliny embarked shortly 
after; (the younjjcr, wh*) remained at A/1.yew ms, 
seems from his own account to have been deficient 
cither ill spirit or curiosity, on lliis occasion so 
^vell calculated to call forth b^h *.) As the 
wind was fair ho must have reaehod the coast of 
/fn'ciduncuHt or I'ouipi'ii ahout four o’clock. 


As he approached, tlu; shallowness of the sea, 
ocensioned pcrliap.s by the aoitation and the 
swell of the earth under (not cerlainly by the 
ruins of llie nioinituiii, us Jiis ncpbc'W expresses 
it) obliged him to change his course, anif to turn 
to SUihuc. HUtbia stood on or near the side 
of Ciisfetl « Mare, which .still bears its name, at 
least in ecclesiiutical proceedings and records, 
and is about three miles from Foinpeii. Here he 


' Julinl lAKitrnipnni aptati: miiii, si venire utia veliem^ 
fiU'it Kpspuarii sludcrc me ct forte ipse 

tjiiod ticribereif!, dedpnL P/in. lip. vi. 10. What lesson 
eoiiM L'ouks atVord equal to Ihnt which nature was then 
exhibitiii^ ( Wc (iiid him afterwards making extracts from 
IJvy, ill circnmftuiicps still more astpoisliing t 
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found his friond propaivil lor llio ovonl, with vos- 
.scls ready and lii;< onboard: iho nhiriii 

liad bei tj general hmg before, for \vo finil tliat 
n incssaj^e from lliil'ina (now Jlcsiiio) si navsil 
station at tlse ves v foot of Vesuvius, had rcsxclscd 
iiiin before lie set osil from He con¬ 

verses u'itli his friend, "•oe.s to suj)[>er, and retire.s 
to rest. In the mean-time llic mountain nj>])c:irs 
on tiro, prob:4ly from the eruption of (he lava; 
and ashes aiid pmnita* stones, wliirdi had bci^un 
to fall sonic liotirs buforo, now sliuwered down 
in such quantities us almost to till the adjoining 
court. T’liis sliower, whicli seoius to liave con¬ 
tinued all iiij^bt aud dnrin:; part of the morning 
(Jam dt'-s alibi, iflic no.v oinuilms noctibus viffrior 
fhtHsioi f/ne) was prohably that vvliichuverwhcluicd 
J^ompeii, ns it ceu-sed shorllv after, and with it 
the agitations of the inuuntain. This appears 
from the cir<?umstance of the body of the. na¬ 
turalist havim^ been found on the third day after, 
on the spot where lie had fallen, not covered, as 
must have been the case had tlie fall of a.shes 
and pumice stonc.s cuntinued even one hour after 
his death. 


Pompeii, :is has been already oliscnod, is only 
three miles from HUibia:: Iml it is on tlio verv 
side itself of Vesuvius, and only about five miles 
from its crater. The bed of a.sbes was in som.e 
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places scarce three feet in depth, so that it must 
appear wonderful tliat the town had not been 
discovered long^ before the middle of the last 
century] or rather that the ashes were not re¬ 
moved, and the city restored immediately after 
its catastrophe. We may therefore conclude, 
that the far greater part of the inhabitants of 
Pompeii had time to escape, and tliat those whose 
skeletons remain were either ded^piil slaves, or 
criminals in a state of conHnement. Of the latter, 
indeed, some were found in chains; and ns 
for the former, whon we consider the immense 
number employed in Roman villas, we shall 
wonder that so few have heeii hitherto discovered. 
However it must he admitted, that during the 
course of the eruption, and taking in the whole 
range of its devastaljons, many persons perished, 
and among them some of distinction, as may be 
collected not only from Dio bnt from Suetonius 
who relates that Titus then Emperor, devoted 
the property of those who lost their lives on that 
occasion and had no heirs, to the relief of the 
survivors f. Though the catastrophe took place 


* Suet. Titus, 8. 

t The greatest oumber of sufferers was probably in the 
villas, where the proprictots theiuaelvea night very naturally 
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within the space of twelve or twenty hours at the 
utmost* yet time was found to remove most 
portable articles of value* sucli as plate* silver, 
and gold ornaments, &c. as very little of lliis 
description has been discovered. The furniture 
which remains is to moderns of equal perhaps of 
greater value* as it is better calculated to give 
a clear and accurate idea of Roman manners* 
as far as they are connected with such objects. 

It has been often regretted* that the pictures, 
furniture, and even skeletons sliould have been 
removed* and not rather left* and carefully pre- 
seiTed in the very places and attitudes, where 
they were originally discovered. Without doubt* 
if articles so easily damaged, or stolen* could 
with any prudence have been left in their re¬ 
spective places* it would have heightened the 
charm* and contributed in a much greater de¬ 
gree to the satisfaction of the spectator. Pic¬ 
tures* statues* and pillars, or other tlecorations* 
can never produce the same effect* or excite the 
same interest, when ranged methodically in a 
gallery at Portici or Naples* as tliey would 


bave loitered too long, as they were there secure from the 
effects of the earthquake: the slaves might be iJetalned even 
to the last moment. 
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when occupying the very spot and standing in 
the very point of view for which they wci e ori¬ 
ginally destined. 

But independent even of this ndvaritHgc, and 
stripped as it is of almost all its moi’eabh* orna¬ 
ments, Pompeii possesses a scent pov\er that 
captivates, 1 had almost said, melts tlio soul. In 
other times and in other places, one single edi- 
hce, a temple, a theatre, a lonib, tiiat had 
escaped the wreck of ages, would have enchant¬ 
ed ns; Juiy, an arch, the remnant of a wall, even 
one solitary column was beheld with veneration ; 
but to discover a single ancient liouse, tlie abode 
of H Konuni in his privacy, the scc^iiu of his do¬ 
mestic hours, was an object <if fond, but liopclcss 
longing. Kero, nut a teitipio, nor a Ibentrc, nor 
a column, nor a house, but a whole city rises 
before us, untouched, unaltered, the very same 
as it was eighteen hundred years ago, wlien in¬ 
habited hy iiomans. Wu range througli tlio 
same streets, trend the very same pavement, be¬ 
hold the same walls, enler the same doors, and 
repose in the same apartments. A\’c are sur¬ 
rounded by the same objects, and out of tlic 
samn windows we contemplate llio same scenery. 

hlio you are wandering through llic aban¬ 
doned room.s you may, without any great effort 
of imagination, expect to meet some of the for*. 

\ 
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nier iababitnnt.s, or porlmjis (lio imstev of the 
house IhtDself, and almost feel like iiitriidcrs, who 
dread the appearance of uity of llie family. In 
the streets voii are afraid of tiiriiinir a tonicp. 
lest \ou sIi<jiild«jostle a passenger; siiul on <'n> 
tJ i iiig- a house, the least sound startles, as if the 
proprietor was comiiity out of the t)ack ji 2 )iivl- 
inents.—The traveller may loiijT iiidnine the il¬ 
lusion, fur not a voice is heard, not om'd the 
sound of a foot to disturb the loneliness of ilic 
place, or to iiileiriipt Iiis rcthiclions. All siroiiiut 
is silence, not the silence of solitude and repose, 
but of death aiul ilcvaslation; the silence of a 
great city without one single inhabitant. 

Horror ubifjiiL’ aiiiiiios, simul ipsa »ilciitiii tcriciit. 

- Aw. Ji. 


Immediately above tin; buildings, tin- ground 
rises, not into a clitV casting gloom, us the sides 
of a grave, on the hollow below, hut as a gentle 
swell funned by nature to shtfller tlie houses at 
its base. It is clad with corn, pojdars, iiiul- 
benies, and vines in llicir most luMirjiint graces, 
waving from tree to ti’ce, still covering tlic 
grcuier part of the city with vegetation, and 
forming, with the dark brown inussc.s Inilf bu¬ 


ried below, a 
trast. This 


sing-iilar am! most aH'ccliiig con- 
scene of a city raised IVdni tlic 


gr.ave, where it had lain forgotten during the 
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long night of eighteen centuries, when once l>e- 
faeld uuist remain fur ever pictured on the ima- 
ginntitsn; and whenever it presents itself to the 
fancy, it conies, like the recollection of an awful 
iippariiiun, uccornpanied hy tlionghts and emo¬ 
tions soleiiiti and melancholy. 

Among the modern works that ndurn the ter¬ 
ritory, or rather the vicinity of Naples, the two 
noblest arc the aqueduct and the [siliirc of Ca- 
serta. Both lie north of Naples; the former is 
most distant; the road is over a delicious plain 
to Acerrttt a very ancient town, romarkahio 
however for nothing but its attachment to tlic 
Romans, even after the battle of CVinn<r, and in 
the presence of Aiiiiibal.* ^onie miles farther 
w'c passed Sessola, now a village, once Suessuht 


^ IJv. xxiiu 17« It U perhaps better known for tlie fer« 
tility of iU soil cxtollofi by Virgil, or rather for the bar^* 
mony of the verses which terminate in its name. 

Talem dives arat Capua ct vicina Vesevo 
Ora jugo, ct vacitis Claoius doq mquis Acerris. 

Cearg. ii. 

The inhabitants seem to have secured themselves by em* 
bankments against I he mischievous swells of the C4MrMs 
(now CAt^gftOj and soraetinies Lagno) alluded to in the last 
fine. 
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a city, noticed frequently in Titus Livius for a 
Roman camp, lon^ stationury on the hills above 
it: we shortly after skirted Muddaloni, and en¬ 
tered the valley to which it gives its name. This 
valley is formed by Mount Tifain on one side, 
and on the other by Monte Gazzano, which is 
only a branch of the former. It is long and 
deep ’i its sides are rugged, and its appearance 
is wild and solitary. 

In the midst of this lonely dell, the traveller 
is surprised to behold an immense bridge, formed 
of a triple row of lofty arches, crossing with gi¬ 
gantic strides from one side to the other. This 
bridge forms part of the celebi'ated aqueduct of 
Caserta; it is near two thonsand feet in length, 
and two hundred in height, and conveys a whole 
river of the purest water across the valley. The 
stream itself is collected in tlie neighborhood of 
Mount Taburnust and carried sometimes through 
mountains, and sometimes over vallies to the 
palace } but though the work may in many 
places have been more difticult, it is no where 
more magnificent than in this valley. In length, 
elevation, and effect, it surpasses all similar edi¬ 
fices of modern construction, and may, indeed, 
vie with some of the noblest Roman monuments. 
The first row consists of nineteen arches, the 
second of twenty-seven, and the third of forty- 
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three. Tlir is: about four feet M’ide, and 

throe anti a half drop. From a reservoir on the. 
toji of (fttzzano^ it is precipitated down the de¬ 
clivity to the plain; where collected in a lonjjf 
.strait canal, it loses its rapidity, and assumes tlu*. 
appearance of an old-fasliioncd stag^nant pooh* 

From tliG hill we descended alonu* the side of 
the a<jnoduct to the ganluns of (Jasi'Vltt^ exten¬ 
sive and regular, and if we <*xcept a part in fhc! 
Kng'lish stylo, nuiijtoreslitujf. W'e then entered 
the pahice, one of the noblest edifices of the 
kind in Fiirope for magnitude and elevation. Tt 
is a vast «|uadrang)c, near eight hundred feet in 


^ 'llii* archos of the upper row in Oiii^ aqueduct are tlie 
and Uioso of the niukr the lowest, an arrangement 
coutvviry lo ancietil pracliec, und certainly not pleu^siiig to 
, the eye: htil wliellier it maybe cgii^idcrcd as a 4lcrect or 
not, I will not presume tu determine. It ib to be regretted 
that :m cilifire of siu*h mn^ilifiidc and solidity is of brick 
with a .sort of pnmicr stone iiitiTminj^Sed; it oii^bt to have 
been coated with marble in the Hoiiinn manner. Tlie dif¬ 
ference wbieli it iuiKlil hate made in the expeuie could not 
liavo lioeii u inattei* uf iuipoi lance in a country wliero marble 
bo eiminoiii. Too nicbiloct was VanvihUi^ a man of 
greiU. nod, as niuy weW hr, bupposed, of merited reputation* 
I'Ih: inscriptions on t!ir middle arch niulor uhirli the road 
arc Inn?, ami usual, poiiip<ois, and ihercforo 
placed. Siki I4 a work rcquiie» no eulnginm. 
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loiigtli, six Imiulrod in bre;ullh, ami in 
one liumlred and tweiilv. It is divided inlo 
foiH* oreat courts; a porlico, supported l>y a liiin- 
«lieil pillars, ami wide eiiou'^li for cimia';rs to 
pass, extends from tlio jjrand entrance to the op¬ 
posite side. An octagonal IkiII, in the centre of 
the ediBcc, opens on the (xtrlico, ami at the same 
time on the courts, and the principal slaircast*. 
'iiie staircase is about, twenty h et wide, consists 
of at least one hnmlrcd sl<‘ps, each of one ])iei;u 
of marble, and ends in an octagon vestihiilc, 
supported by Iwcuty-foiir marble pillars. I'rmn 
these pillars rise arcades, which cover the en¬ 
trances into the ^raml apartments; that 0 |)]) 0 site 
the staircase is the chapel, wliii h is well projmr- 
tioned and highly decorated. Jts form is an¬ 
cient, terminuting' in a semicireular recces, for 
the altar. The royal gallery is over the entrance 
and in front of the altar; it is on the same level 
as the side galh'rics, and with them forms a 
most beautiful colonnade, supported by fuur- 
and-tweiity pillars of the finest marble. 
chapel is on tbc same plan as lliat of Vci'Miii/rs; 
but in size, proportion, materials, and ornaments, 
far superior, and may be considered, when united 
with the staircase, as the noblest part of the 


The oilier apartments do not seem to corres- 
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pond with it in grandeur; and of the whole 
ediAce of Otset iu, it may be said, that notwith- 
staiiding the advantages of magnitude and i'e< 
gularity, it is dcAcicnt in effect, because it wants 
greatness of manner. The whole is on a great 
scale, and so ought the component parts to have 
been, but the reverse is the case. Though the 
building be more than a hundred feet in height, 
yet the columns that adorn the front are not 
more than Afty. Again, the length of the front 
is near eight hundred feet, the colonnade, there¬ 
fore, that adorus it, ought to have been ex¬ 
tremely proniiueut; on tiie contiury, it ha.s >'ery 
little relief, and indeed .scarcely seems to project 
from the wall behind it. Tlie interior ix)rtieo is 
six hundred feet in length, yet the pillars that 
support it are not twenty in height: it has there¬ 
fore the appearance of a long low gallery. Whe¬ 
ther these defects are to be ascribed to the in¬ 
terference of the king himself {Don Carlos of 
Spain) who is supposed to have given the gene¬ 
ral plan, and may be suspected of having some¬ 
times entered into the details of execution; or, 
whether they result from the original design, we 
know not, but they ccrtainl/ lessen the effect, and 
deprive this palace of the grandeur to which its 
materials, situation, and magnitude, entitle it. 

I mean not, by tlicse observations, to dispa* 
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rage the work, or to lower the reputation of the 
architect The fame of VanvitelH is above the 
reach of censure; as long as the aqiKuiuct of 
Mnddahni stands, so long will his name be 
placed with that of Michael Angelo and of Brn~ 
niante; and ns long as the .stranger ascends by 
the marble staircase of Caserfa to its marble 
chai>el, so long will it be numbered among the 
first palaces in Eiiiopc. 1 only lament that the 
former cither did not, or conld not, realize his 
own sublime conceptions; aiul that Uic latter, 
with all the advantages which it pos.sesses, wiis 
not carried one degree nearer to perfection. 

The observations which 1 h.avc ventured to 
make on Cascrl<tj might be extended to ahnost 
all the palaces which I have had an opportunity, 
of visiting. The imperial residences, whether 
at Vienna^ Inspruckf or Frague, have no claim 
• to architectural ornament, at least externally; 
and it is to the exterior that my observations are 
at present confined. The palaces of the Tuille- 
ries and Versailles ai'c of a different description, 
and cannot be said to want ornament, or even 
symmetry, but the style varies su often, and the 
scene is so perpetually clmngiag on the eye, that 
proportions arc constantly counteracting caci) 
other, and no part produces its full effect. Thus, 
the front of the Tuillerics consists of five parts 
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a lijffy ])a\ilir)ii in the centre, two lony low 
biiilcliii|>,''s on cneh side, and again a puvi* 
lion* ut eaclj cud. The central pavilion consists 
of lliree stories, adorned witli pillars, the wings 
of t\\ o, the ]>iivilinns at each end, of one story, 
and a most (.'iiorinoiis attic. Tlie decorations of 
the two latter arc Corinthian ]iilasfers; massive, 
bold, and ninjcslic; and had the same style 
been cotttiimcd throngbont the witole ionglli, 
the effect would have been truly noble j but sis 
lx is, tile greatness of niaiiner so couspiuuuiis in 
these two mcnihers, only makes the two orders 
of tiic wings, and the three of the centre appear 
Tiitau and dinnimtivc. The Lovvre, at least, 
the front M’liich faces the river, is sim))Ic and 

manlv. The celebrated colonnade, vvbicli forms 

** ' 

the ])rincipal front, is, witJi many defects, cer¬ 
tainly beautiful. 


Versailles inav be said to have two fronts: one 
facing the road, the other looking on the garden; 
the former consists of several courts opcuiiig into 
each otiicr, and contracting as they recede from 
the gate; so that angle succeeds angle, and 
roof sinks behind roof. TIic j'acarfe towards 
the garden presents a con.sideraljlc length, but 
the order which decorates it is petty j moreover, 
tiio wings fall back, and by breaking the line, 
destroy the unity of the view. Thus, are these 
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huge edifices, notwitlistundiiiir tlieir nmi>iiitu(le. 
reduced by the |Huiy proportiuiis ol' their coiiipo- 
ncn( parts to vast hetlps of liltlnuiss. 

The palace of IMafra is tlie most mngnificcul 
of the royal residences in I'orlujral: it presents a 
long' and stately front, ami consists of several 
courts, containino; besides the royal apnrtincnts, 
a convent, a library, and vi vitv luindsoinc 
clmrch. So far it bccms to nuinie the Kscurial; 
bid its front, though its si/u and materials ure 
grand and costly, is disfigured by a profusion of 
•fselcKs ornuincnts, an ill-propoiiioncd colonnade, 
and a broken whimsical entablature and podi- 
inott. 

TIio King of Prussia can boast of a palace 
rvluel),lb<mgli inferior to all the above-mentioned 
ciliticcK in extent, is yet in siyh superior. It is 
in the viemity of Polsdam, and called the lied 
PalavCt from the color of tiie stone of which it 
is in part built: its front is simple, formed of 
few inciiibei's, and decorated with a bold Corin¬ 
thian portic'O. Frederic the Great was fond of 
the arts ; he seemed ambitious of giving both his 
capital and his residence as much architecture 
splendor as possible; and to a certain degree, 
he lias succeeded, as few cities present so much 
pillared scenery as Berlin imA Potsdam. Unfor- 
tiirialcly, either he has not always followed the 
VOI.. III. F 
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best luoihils, or Iiis architects have as usual de- 
viati-d iVuin ancient proportions. Hence the 
coliniuis are •reiienilly tu^thin, and the pedi¬ 
ments tou hiM-ii, and hence also those ]icrpctuul 
inteiTni>tiuns of the line, and those zifjzaffs and 
llourisht'S so nnnatnrul in stone and murlilc, and 
yet .so frequent in uiuderii decorations. To these 
dei'ects we may add another scarcely less re¬ 
prehensible; tliese porticos and colonnades arc 
tVecpiently hhe a iheatricai decoiaiinn, mere de¬ 
ceptions; .so tliat the spectator, when lie has 
admired a noble front and enters the portal wilh 
the expectation of seeing a church or a hall of 
corresponding ^nunleur, is surprised to find 
himself sometimes in a petty iricctiug-huiise, and 
sometimes in a narrow dirty jiassug’c. TIowerer, 
the lirantlenbuiyU (j'atc, which is an imperfect 
hnitutlon of the Prottylanan, has a noble appear¬ 
ance, and may peidiaps be considcrcil as the most 
faultless piece of architecture in Gerniany. 


• TIio Treuci* Iwvc siiici- i;arrie«l^oft‘ the bronze quadriga 
with the ligurv of Virtury, wliicli surmouuU'd llic pediment 
ut this "ate. I know not whether dc6ed and ehiilleu^d as 
they had been hy the Coitrt of Berlin, they were not Juati- 
fiiiliK- ill iliin act of plunder. Vidor}/ of course follows the 
tutor. t‘rus-ii:i has recovered Virl*iry iind reputation. 
It will, 1 hope, prolit by the les"^o{';, and never more expose 
itself to the danger of furivittii:' both by duplicity, treachery, 
:nid M vile, sctliali system of aiheistic pulitica. 


* 
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The country palace of WuUtnwshohv in llif. 
neig’lihorliooil of C’a?*scl, crct-lcal hy the pvevi-nt 
liando'ravc, has an Ionic cohnnnulc of ■'ioisiih.ra* 
l)lc holiliicKs and beauty, and in nuirnwr com- 
jiarablc if not siipcrior lo most royal u siiU-iu'cs. 
The palace of Luken on cti d by the Archiluchcss 
Christina and the Duke AIlx cl, has one tine, 
feature, a beautiful colonnade ami dome. 


It has been observed? that there is not in 
Kniflaud a single royal palace lit for the resi¬ 
dence of the so^crcig'u of so «;reat and opuloiit 
a nation. ilh the exception of the feudal 
mansion of Wimlsor, whi<di ilerivos not a little 
g'vnndenr from its site and magnitude, and more 
majesty from its antiqnilv and connexion with 
the history and the literature of Kng^laod, tlian 
the noblest ai'chileeUire could give ii; with thif 
single exception, the remark may be just. But 
whence comes thi.s deficiency? it cannot be said 
that tlic Kings of England have wanted either 
the inclination or the means of building, as scarce 
a reign has passed that has not seen a new 
palace, castle, 6ox, cottage, pavilion, or name- 
loss and shapeless sontelhiny arise fur the royal 
accuumiodatioii. Nor can it fairly be objected, 
that the King of England cannot, like other 
sovereigns, draw at pleasure upon the treasury. 
Till the Revolution the monarch could coia- 

F 2 
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iiinnd what poition of the public income he 
tliong'lit ]>ropci’, and since that period, sovereigns 
do not a)>^>car to have been too economical, or 
parliaments very parsimonious. The truth is, 
tliat the King of England ]) 0 .s.se$scs as many 
royal residences ns any prince in Europe, nnd 
us much money has been expended upon them 
here as in any other country; but at the same 
time it is to be remeinbered, that laste lia.s been 
wanting in the designs, and economy in the ex> 
pcnditurc. However, if the royal mansions be 
detlcient in grandeur, the defect is abundantly 
compensated by the .splendor and the princely 
fitnte of the villas and the country-house.s of the 
nobility and llic gentry. Here indeed England 
outshines all tlie countries in the w'orld, and far 
eclipses tlio glorie.s even of Italy. The palaces 
that rise in the most distant provinces, the 
colonnades, and {>orticos that gi'ace them, and 
all the tnnplc-like magnificence that surrounds 
them, give a stranger -the idea of so many im'> 
perial abodes, and present scenes of architecture 
superior to all modem exhibitions, and inferior 
only to the s]>lendoi' of ancient Rome ! 
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KvntysioH to licuevtnhim—FurctB CauiUna :— 
Mount Tahurnux — lU'nt i cntum, its 'rriumphtd 
ArcU—Kxcursion — iSmcria — i 'ucn — Sater~ 
nmn—Blount Alhurltus — Ptcstum, its Ifistonf 

Hill! 'I'i'mpk's. 

Oull iiiAt c\('nrsion was lo liunwcntunu an 
}\iici(’ul city now iKilonj'-in'j lo lhi‘ Pope, tlioug'h 
sui’ioonded l»y ihc UaTitory. Tho 

rontl pas.sc's Lhiuiijrh Ai-arntt anil ahoiit (ive 
mill's hcvnnri cnk'rs tlio niuiuilain.s lloii border 
tiic jilsiins of (Jiuupnuia. Soiiir bcaulilul sroncry 
Iieic aimisos the. eye :ls il wanders over liie. inlls. 
To tlic ri^'lit on the sniiiniit of a bold eniincnco 
covered with wooil, stands a (iothic caslle, 
which inig'lit, beyond the Alps, be deemed in- 
Icrestiiig; not only iVoin its appropriate site, 
but from its magniliitle aiul aiitiipiity; but in 
Italy such an edifice appears misplaced and 
incongruous. It reminds ns of the irruption of 
barbarians, of the fall of the arts, of ilie desola¬ 
tion of the tinost region iu the world, and of the 
in^ny ages of disaster tliut have since passed 
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over it. The eye is soon relieved from the 
frowns of this feudal prison, hy a scene better 
.suited t9 the character and the general features 
of the country. In the middle of a sylvan theatre 
formed by the bending of a hill, carpeted by 
deep verdure and .shaded by thick foliage, swells 
an eminence; on that eminence ri.si;s a rock, 
and on the summit of tbc rock under a .spreading 
olive'trcc stands an bormitage, that secins from 
its situation to be the ccM of one of the holv soli-' 
tavie.s of times of old: 

Ch in aera niagirin ta tiiiiioranza. Tam. 

Shortly after wo passed thmiigh Aricuzu; it 
forms a long street ui the foot of hills hranelnng 
out from the Monti Tifaliuiy and it contains 
some good htiildings intermingled with {froves, 
orchards, and gardens. This town statxls at 
the entrance of a dohle, whicli oonlraets as it 
advances, and alino.st closes at the village called 
X>e Forche ^ Arpnia, 

Arpaia is generally considered as the ancient 
Cavdiumy and the defile is supposed to be the 
Furcfs C'audintt. If this supposition be wclU 
founded, lime and cultivation aided perhaps by 
eartliquakes and torrents, must have made a 
considerable alteration in its original appearance. 
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The former have lonir since levelled the forests 
that once clothed the sides of the mountains; 
tlio latter may luive swept away the saml and 
loose soil from the declivities, and thus lowered 
the hills; wliile tlic ruins of Omdinmy and the 
formation of the Via Appitf, in eonjiniction with 
the preceding- causes, may have tilled, raised, 
and wideiieil the narrow path in tlic middle. 
Thus the clifiieullies of liu: passayt; may have 
been removed, and the gloom llmt Imng over it 
dissipated. Tiu« hordoring mountains an' imhteil 
on one side steep and naked; baton the oilier 
tliev or',' co'crcd with olive, ilev, and corn 
Hc'lds ; the interval ht tween is in the narrowest 
])ari. of the detile, at least three huiulrcd ti'Ct; 
and on the whole, it presents nothing to alarm 
anv, and much loss a Koiuan arnn-. 


On stopping at Arpairi we wer<^ arcosled hy 
the pastor of the )>lacc, a v^-iierahle old man, 
who immediately concluding that we wishetl to 
examine the defile, took us lirst to his lioiiso to 
shew us an Italian work on the subjocl, and 
thence conducted us to the convent ol' the Ca- 
puchins : it stands on an vniiiicnce called (liupo 
(Jvtjuin) de Stn. liJarin on the right, where 
from a threshing-Hoor we had a vi ry dlslinet 
view of the ground, and could coinpan: ap]M*ar- 
ances with the description of'I'rtus Livius. Our 
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worthy guide cited the hisloriau with great voln- 
Lility, enlarged npon the critical situation of 
.the lloQians and the generosity of the Saninite;}„ 
whom he considered as his countrymen and called 
Nostri Sanniti, and inveighed with great vehc^ 
znence against the ingratitude and cowardice 
of the former, who returning with superior num¬ 
bers almost exterminated their generous adver¬ 
saries. It was amusing to sec passions so long 
extinguished revive, and patriotism, which had 
lost its object for more thuu two liiuusuud years, 
and had been absorbed in wclUgi’ouiided at¬ 
tachment to a inure glorious and more extensive 
country, glow with useless ardor in the bosom 
of a solitary iiiilividual. these generous 

passions tliat. long uoulc Italy so great and so 
illustrious, and turned every province and almost 
every city into a theatre of deeds of valor and 
Rchicvcincnts of lit iuisin j iliat armed every 
hand, ih'st againsl the ambition, ami afterwards 
fur tiic glory of Home the Capital and the pride 
of their coininon country ; all these passions exist 
still in Italy, burn with vigor even in the bosoms 
of tlie p(»pulaee, and want only an occasion to 
cull ihc-in into action, and a leader to combine 
and direct them to their proper object. 

Upon an attentive inspection of the valley 
pow before us, it is impossible for the capdid 
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imvcllory nutwilhstondin^f pu[>ul‘.ii’ tradition* 
stixniithened bv soim* m-cat autlioritios, to con- 
fiidoi' it ns the dcl'iio desciibod by Livius, or con- 
setjJU'nfl) admit it to be tliu I'ufCto Vitiulinte. 
“ Salliis duo,’’ says the historian, “ alti, any;nsti, 
sylvosii^nc sunt, inontibus ciica |ici'|Jelnis inltx' 
sc juncti, jacct inter 04)$ satis ]):itcns elaiisus in 
medio c'aMi|.nis lierbidns a(|uo.sus4|iie ]>i>r (jiiem 
inediuni iter ost. ricti :mli'(|uain venias lul cittn 
intraiulie primal aiu(ustiu: sunt, aitl oadeiu <|U'a 
to iiisinuaveris via rcpeti'iida; act si ire pertras, 
per atiuiu saltuiii nretiornn, ini|)cditioi'enu|iie 
ovaticmhuiit.” Jm tins pivlurc we may observe, 
that the valley of CmiUma is closed at both ends 
aim waterotl by a sircaiii. The valley of 
is open at one cxtreniity and Inis no stream. 
Boh'ides, the vale of Arpaiu lay out of tlio way, 
which the Consid whose object was despatch, 
could not be supposed to wish to lengthen. 
Tliesc reasoiiK given by I'luverius, and ronfirincd 
as we thought beyond contradiction by the in- 


* Popular traJitioii, wlioii very ancient and very coiintaiif, 
may be considered as ulmust decisive on siicU subjects; it 
then becomes uiiinterrupicd rcinciubruiice. lii tlie prcsi'iit 
case it is neither ancient nor constant. 


t L. ix. 2. 
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spcT.tion of tbc gp'oiind, obi ;rt'd ns to resijrn, 
though leluctsuitlvj the pleasure of believing 
Vmr.solvef. on n sjwfdesciibed by such uu hislorian, 
and ennobled bv surh an event.* 

4 

VVlu n we hatl passed the defile, we observed 
on our nghr a nibble ridge of n.onntains covered 
with verdure, and broken into various rocks and 
precipices; ami on onr left, another of a less 
beantiful bnt. bolder form, hfiitig its stony sur¬ 
face to the clouds, fliat rolled in thick luisiii 
over its brow and arlded to the majesty of its 
appearance. iVakr<l, <‘raggy, and fi rrowed by 
the torrents that roll down his sides, yi/o7/w/- 
I'abvrmts whicli we arc nf>w coiileniplafing, 
either never possessed, or has long since re- 
signwl, the olive forests with which Virgil 
jt'ishcd /o his gigantic, luassf. The road 



* Cliivcritis phiros (he fVrr<e Vaudintt n little Iitqlier up, 
and near the town ol' Slu. /Igafha, wiicre a defik watered 
by iIjc Faen:/i, aixiciitly ibc hfhriis, iiiid clo.sod at both 
ends, iii .said to answer tin' description of Livy, and to coi« 
respond with die direction of the Consul's niartii. I'iie touii 
of /tiiofa hr supposes lo be tbe'ancient Vaudium. This de¬ 
file almost joini tlie Forehe d'Arpaia at one end. 

t Neu scgiivs jaccaiit terrac: juvnt Tsmara Bacebo 
Consercre, aUpie oM magnum vestire Taburuuin. 

(Jwrg, i». 
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thence hoconiCH stony, niul coiitiiines to wind 

thi'oii?li a cuniitrv less fertile indeo^l lluin Cam- 

% 

pania, hut linely varir-d with liill and da1(>, and 
prestiiiliii^ in every view a pl»>asiny- mixlnri' of 
wilditcss and fadtivniiou. 


Wo were now once; more on the Via Appia. 
and passed two rivers over two Roman hrid^es, 
still ill i-ood reiiair. l‘’rom llui firsr we had a 
deli^iitfid siew of the moimlaiiis whieli wc iiad 
jiassrd, .'IS the evenin;^ sun I'sist a Ktrontf g'olden 
jrlow over the shiiiig^- verclnrc of their sides and 
siinunils. Alter havings crossed the StilMilu, 
whiidi still ivtaiiiK its ancient name, we entered 
liv.uvronhwi alxput siin-sel. 'I'liis citv is of so 
unetent a date as to claim Dionicdes fur its 
roiiinh'r; however, tlioiii>h well known and 
iiinc}i fre(|nenle4l, it never si-cnis to have ac- 
(jnived any celohritv. It lonpf bore the inaus-' 
piciuus a))|)ullation of which it 

changed when made a ilniiian colony into Henn- 
VBHtum, a name well suited as a hapjiy omen to 
the occasion. Alter tln^ full of tlx; empire, it 
w’as with llio rest of Italy, possessed hy the Goths, 
then njioii their e\)Hdsioii hy the Greeks, and 
afterwards hecainc an independent princi|iality 
under tlie Lombards. Thence it rose to u duke¬ 
dom, and after having; been governed hy vai'ions 
princes, Lombard, Greek, and Norman, and 
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been tlie subjecl of many conte.sU and intrigite», 
at len^'tl] it jiassnd under the peaceful domina¬ 
tion of the Roman Pontiff. 


Seneventum stands on a gentle elevation, at 
the foot of a bold ridge of hills on one side, with 
an open swelling country on the other. Its 
norlhem walls :ire liathcd by the CW/ore, still 
proud of its ancient name. A lofty bridge 
crosses this river, and gives a very pleasing 
view of its banks lined with poplars and hor- 
clercd by meadows and gardens. One of the 
gates is a triuinphal arch of Trajan; it consists 
of a single arch, is of Parian marble and i.'iiiin:;, 
with the exception of a part of ihn cornice. Roth 
its sides arc adorned with four Coiijilhian pillars 
raised on high pedestals. Its friciU', panncls, 
and indeed every part hoth without and within 
the arch, an^ covered with rich sculpture repix*- 
senting' some of tlic achioveinonts of the hhn[)eror 
in whoso Iionor it was erected. This iriiiuiphul 
arch is by many considered as the most perfect, 
of the kind existing; in that light it did not 
appear to me. Tin; decorations though all of 
the best and purest are ycl so compressed 

and crowded together as to leave no vacant 
space for the eyti to rest on, no plum: to contrast 
with ihc relievo and set it olV to advantage; they 
seem consequently to encumber the edifice, and 
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thus deprive it of the first of architi’ctural licautios, 
simplicity. ITow inferior in this rosj)eet is the 
inoiiiiineitt which we arc now conleinplatiiig' to 
that of Ancona. 

'riic eatliedi'id is a hirg'C fabric in tlic Gothic 
or rather Saracenic iiiaiiiier, hiit of ancient 
nv.itorials ; it is snpportcil within hv fifty columns 
of white marble, forming on each side a double 
aisle. The inward row has only half as many 
pillars as the outward, a circiiinKtancc which 
with the arches spring-ing from the pillars lessinis 
the effect of u colonnade 'll) other respects very 
magnificent. 

Bencreninm has on the whole a good appear¬ 
ance, cuiitains about iilfcoii lliuusimd inhabitants, 
and seems to have fiassed through the vicissitudes 
of so manv tnrb'ilcnt ages without i))u<d) glorv 
indeed, hut with few reverses. 'I’lie inn is not 
remarkably good, though superior probably to 
that which harhored Horace and his friends, if 
wc may guess from the repast prepared for Jhem, 
the accident that alarmed them, and the haste 
of the guests to snatch their ))ortiuns from the 
dames.^ 


TciaJiiiiu^ liitic icefu RfiicvoiiUnu, ubi seiliilin 
roacrn% anil, turdos diitii verbal in 
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J need not inform the reuder that Benevnntum 
is ill Suvmiitntt un<l was considered as one of its 
principal cities, or that the Stmnitc.^ were the 
luusi M arlike pt'ople of Itnl}’, the most attached 
to imlcpoiuicncc, and the most devoted to the 
cause r f hherly. Their stub!)orn opposition to 
the jiredoininant fortune and genius of Home 
employed the talents, and called forth all the 
skill and all the cncrg;ios of the Fabii and the 
Vapirii, and with many intervening reverses 
furnished the materials of r(>iir>aiid>tweiity tri¬ 
umphs. Their resistance proltMiged beyond the 
hounds of prudence aiift the means of .success, at 
length assumed the features of u n ur ud in^cruc- 
cionem, and IcTiiiinatc d during llie dictaUu’ship 
of Sylla in tlie almost total anniliilation of the 
Stimnilc nice. Vlic army perished in the field, 
or in coidineineiit at Rome ; the survivors were 
driven into i silc, and one of the most populous 
provinces of Italy was almost turned into a 
desert. 


Nam per vctcrcm dilapso flanim.a ciilinam 
Viilciuiii, siinntHiiii prujterabat lainborc tcctiiui, 
Convivas avidu& ricaaui servosque timcntc^i 
Tmii rapere, atquc omnes rp:iiin<;uerc velic vidcrcs. 

Tlivre am tVw iiiii!; iu iiioderu Italy that cauDOt aAbrd 
bettei fare and bolter accouiinodations. 
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On onr rclnm u<- :ilisi;hk*d iU llio I'onihe 
d'Arpaifi niul |»ro»!c**ili-i! Ihc \alloj on 

foot; the heal nus ijivat. i>nl a stfonj>- iiivi'yo- 
Nviud blu\viti>!: fuSI iit our laces rciuicvcd it 
lolci ablc. The hni vt-st was t>n and the 

ftehls nroiiiid Merc crowdctl. Ainon^ other 
lively seems, we parlintlarly iiolicetl a set ol 
liurviwt-mcii, annisio*; tlietnsclves willi the notes 
oC a h(Uf-fHptt. l^^lvih utnl music me the |>assioiis 
ol’ tl«c (•liinutc and of ctnirsc did um' escite our 
sni’[iriso ; Imt we were rather astonished to hear 
ihe drone of a Ijasr-inpe in :i CVrM/nmtnn valley, 
and almost wondered how an Italian echo canild 
repeat a sound so heavy and iiiliarmonious. 
The road was linrxl on eacli side with proves ot 
(.herrv-lrees, and several women and children 
woi'c employed in gutheiinu (heir fniil. Over- 
taking' an old wuman wlin was carrying a large 
basket lull of cherries on her back, one of the 
])arty took a liaiidfnl, and stepping htdore her, 
asked how she muo iliem. She shook her head, 
and .smiled; but on the <|iir:stioii being rc-poated, 
she replied, that Ood find iji>'en <:mmjh fir tdl, 
and that we mif/it Ui/n' ns un/uif ns we plmsnd for 
nothin;/. She was aflcrwatds with auudi difli- 
culty prevailed npon to accept a l-riilo. Shortly 
after, as we were silting on the wall of one of 
the orchards, a hearty looking luan cuiuo itp, 
and observing that the day was sultry, begged 
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us to step 1 q and make free with his fruit, which 
be assured us was particularly wholesome and 
rcfre.sliintj. We retunied to Naples very well 
pleased with Sanmium and its inhabitants. 

Of all the objects that lie within the compas.s 
of an cxcui-sion from Naples, Ptesium though 
the most distant is perhaps the most curious and 
most interesting. In scenery *t yields, nut only 
to liaia and Pitlcolif but to every town in the 
vicinity of the Cvfftcr; but in noble and well 
preserved monuments of antiquity it surpasses 
every city in Italy, her immortal Capital Home 
alone excepted. It is generally supposed, that 
the ruins of Peeslum were for many ages un¬ 
known even in the neighboring coimtiy, and at 
longlli accidentally discovered, some say, by a 
slic|ilicrd, and others, by a young painter in the 
course of a morning's ramble from Capaccio. 
This discovery is said to Iiave been made about 
the middle of the last centgry. Tlie truth is, 

that the attention of travellers was first directed 
% 

to them about that period, and that vu w.s and 
descriptions were published tli«n for the first 
time. Hut they were perfectly well known at 
all times, not to the peasantry of the immediate 
neighborhood only, and to the fishermen of Sa¬ 
lerno who passed within view of them almost 
every day ) but to the bishop and the canons of 
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Capuccio, who take their tille.s from 
and ina}i»^Jaok down upon the niinH of llicir ori;*'!* 
iial residence from their windows. That it was 
not nmch visited* we know* but this wtvs uwin^' 
rnthor to the indifference than to llie i^noi ance of 
liic learned, and perhaps a little to tile state of the 
country, ever lawless and unsafe while under the 
doiiiination of absent sovereigns. Weave too apt 
to conclude* tliut noboily had seen what we did 
not see* and that what travellers have not record¬ 
ed* was not known to exist; without reflecting 
that the ignorance of the latter is often the coitse- 
qnenco of tlic little acquaintance which many of 
them liave with the language and with the na¬ 
tives of the countries which they undertake to 
describe. 

The road to Pminin leads throuch /{estita. 
Torre del Greco,ToTre del AnuonzUilat and pass¬ 
ing the gates of l*ompeiit gives a transient 
glimpse of its solitary streets and lonely theatres* 
extending at the foot of steeps crowned with 
vines and mulberries. Continuing our course 
over the exuberant plains of Pompeii^ 

Qus rigat ffM|aora Siinius, 

we traversed the town of Scafati, drove along the 
banks of tliat river* still the Sarno, beautifully 
shaded with poplars* and entered iVbcera**for- 

voL, III. a 
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merly 'Nucena, a town of the highest antiquity, 
.but remarkable only for its un^aken attachment 
to the Romans at all times, and for the sad disas¬ 
ters to which it has been exposed in consequence 
of that attachment*. Its fidelity to the republic 
during the second Punic war drew down upon it 
the vengeance of Hannibal, who, after some vain 
attempts to seduce its inhabitants into his party, 
plundered and destroyed their city. Its adherence 
to the cause of a Roman Pontiff during the great 
schism roused the fury of a still more irritable 
enem}r, Hv^giet'o king of Naples, who again 
razed its walls, and dispersed its citizens. They 
instead of rebuilding the town when the storm 
was over, as their ancestors bad done before, con¬ 
tinued to occupy the neighboring villages* 
Hence the appearance of the modern Nocerat 
which instead of being enclosed within ramparts, 
spreads in a long line over a considerable extent 
of ground, and displays some handsome edifices 
intermingled with rural scenery. It is still a 
bishopric, and derives the additional appellation 
dei Pagitnif from the circumstance of its having 
been for some time in possession of the Sara¬ 
cens. 

Not far from Nttcera we entered the mouo-i 

a 


« Liv. xxUi. 16. 
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tains, where the scene improves in beauty, with¬ 
out losing* much cither in fertility or in animation. 
Various villages, castles, and churches adorn the 
defile, an aqueduct intersects it, and the towu of 
Cava occupies the most elevated and picturesque 
point. Behiud this town, the mountain Fenestra 
swells to a considerable elevation ; its steep sides^ 
are covered to tbe very summit with one contjnned 
forest of chestnuts forming a mass of fobage of the 
deepest shade, and mbst beautiful verdure, and 
presenting to the eye one of the ^st refreshing 
views imaginable during tbe heats of a Campa~ 
man summer: 

O quis megclidis tub vallibuB Hvini 
SisU^, et iogeiiti raiDoruni prutegat unbm, 

IS a wish that often bursts from the lips of a tra¬ 
veller panting up the acclivities of the Apennines 
under tbe beams of a meridian sun, and looking 
round with a longing eye for some hospitable 
thicket. In such a sultry hour the sight and the 
fancy repose with delight on the immensity of 
shade suspended over the defile of Cava. 

This town is not ancient, at least npt classi¬ 
cally so. It seems to have been formed gradu¬ 
ally, like many considerable towns, not on the 
continent only but in England, by the attraction 

Q 2 
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of a rich Benedictine abbey. Its origfin is usually 
.dated from the invasion of Genseric, and from the 
destruction of the neigfhboring town of Marci- 
ana, whose inhabitants took shelter in the moun¬ 
tains, and at the persuasion of the abbot settled 

round the monastery of the Trinity, and built 

« * 

Cam, It has several manufactories at present, 
and has an appearance of life and prosperity. It 
stands on the borders of l^'enuin.andopensafine 
view of Salemwn, its bay, the opposite coast, the 
plains around, and the mountains beyond Pastum. 
The declivity is steep, but the road which runs 
along* the edge of the precipice and looks down 
upon the sea, is well guarded by a parapet wall, 
and excellent all the way. 

As we had set out very early we entered *Sa- 
femo about noon witli an intention of proceeding 
to Pastum i but the unexpected want of horses 
detained us, and indeed obliged us to stop for the 
night. We had however no reason to regret the 
delay, as Salernvm presents a suflicient number 
of objects for observation and amusement. Its 
antiquity is acknowledged, though the date of its 
foundation and the names and countries of its 
founders are equally unknown. It became in its 
turn a Roman colony, but does not appear to have 
risen to any consequence; the mildness of its air 
doting the winter seems to have been its princi- 
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pal distinction*. It is supposed to have stood 
furraei'ly on tlie hills, and is ranked by Pliny 
anions: the inland towns of Picenum. But this 
writer is perhaps more eloquent than accurate in 
his ^eog^raphical descriptions, and 1. doubt whe¬ 
ther his authority is a sufficient arg-uinent to in¬ 
duce us to conclude with Cluverius that Salernum 
has changed its original position. 

Salerno is the see of an archbishop, has an 
university once celebrated tor medicine, and va¬ 
rious schools and academies. Its streets are ns 

I 

usual narrow, and the biiilding's high; some few 
seem to deserve notice. The court before the 
cathedral is supported by cight-and-tw'cnty an¬ 
cient granite columns with Corinthian capitals 
of good workmanship, but apparently not made 
for the columns which they now adorn ; the 
church itself though built of ancient materials, 
and decorated with some good pictures, is a taste¬ 
less edifice. The naost remarkable objects in it 
are the two ambones or ancient pulpits, one on 
each side of the nave before the steps of the chan¬ 
cel ; they are both of marble, the largest is co¬ 
vered with beautiful mosaic, and supported by 
twelve Corinthian .pillars of granite. The inn 



* Herat, lib. i. ep. 15. 
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stands almost on the beach, and our rooms open¬ 
ed on the bay, wliidi appears beautiful eveiutvhen 
compared to that of Naples. 

% 

The promontory of Suirentumy which bounds 
it on the west, increases as it projects in boldnes.s 
and in elevation, presents various crags crowned 
with towns, and terminates in a long lofty ridge 
covered with a forest. In the centre and half 
way up the dedivity stands Amalfi, once so fa¬ 
mous for its skill in the medical art; while the 
little town of Vitri seems to hang from the rock 
as if ready to fall into a torrent that tumbles 
through a deep dell below. 

On the opposite side of the bay the coast gra¬ 
dually sinks into a plain, that extends without 
interruption to PtBstum, whose grey temples are 
dimly discernible, at the distance of fifteen miles. 
Thb plain is bounded by a ridge of mountains. 
In the bosom and centre of the bay, at the foot of 
a fine ridge of well cultivated hills, stands Saler^ 
num, eqiiady well situated for beauty and com¬ 
merce; if the neighborhood of such a vast mart 
as Naples did nut actract'aud absorb all the com¬ 
merce of this coast. There is a mole to cover the 
harbor and to protect the shipping from the south 
wind, which sometimes raises a considerable 
swell. During the afternoon some of the party 
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took a boat and rowed about the bay, which in 
the creeks and windings of the western coast fur¬ 
nishes objects for many delightful excursions. 
Such are the Capo^Puntadi Cmca, 
and, above all, the Syrenusm islands, once the 
abode of the Syrens, famed in ancient story, and 
proverbial in modern languages. They are three 
in number, about eleven miles from Salci'no, and 
four from the point of the promontory of Minerpa 
(now of Surrentum) bnt one only from the near¬ 
est land. They are now called GnlUt perhaps 
with a traditional allusion to the form of the Sv- 
rens, and arc still as described by Virgil, barren 
rocks, without other inhabitants than sea-fowls, 
and other sounds than the murmurs of the waves 
echoing amid the crags and the caverns. 

Jamque adeo scopulos Sireiium advecta subibai, 

DifficUes quondam multoronique ossibus albos; ^ 

Tuffl rauca adiiduo looge sale $a\a souabaut. Lib. v, 

■It seems singular that Virgil, while he alludes 
to Homer's accotmt ef these islands, instead of 
adopting, and as usual improving the instruc¬ 
tive fiction of the Greek poet, should upon this 
occasion in particular have abandoned him, 
and in order to avoid the appearance of imita¬ 
tion, fallen into a poetical anachronism. Such 
at least a direct contradiction to Homer the 
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great oracle of mythological chronology, must be 
deemed. Thus, while he admits the fable itself, 
li‘e represents these islands as deserted at the very 
time, or rather before the time, when according to 
Homer, they were the residence ot the Syrens, 
^neas passed them before Ulysses, and if the 
Syrens had forsaken tliem at that period, we see 
no reason why they should return to them at 
a.later. The truth seems to be, that Virgil 
inadvertently describes them as a geographer; 
Homer paints them as a poet; but wliy should 
the former in this single instance descend from 
the regions of poetry, and by an incongruous 
mixture of reality, banish one of the most moral 
and amusing illusions of fable ? 

A temple of the Syrens is supposed to hare 
stood upon tite opposite shore; the precise spot 
lias hitherto been unexplored. Farther on, and 
on the most advanced point of the Surrentine 
proD^itory rose the temple of Minerva, supposed 
to be founded by Ulysses, un object so conspicu¬ 
ous as to have given its name to the promontory 
itself in ancient times. 

^ e vertice Surrentino 

• . . Tyrrheoi speculalrix rirgo profundi.^ 

Sfe(. SyL lib. v. 3. 

The road beyond Salerno intersects a rich 
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phun, bordered on the right by the sen, on the 
let't by fine lulls, which as they wind along prG> 
seut on their sides and amid their breaks, a perpe> 
tuul succession of varying landscapes. 

About six miles from Salerno we went tlirough 
the little town of Vicenza, supposed to be the an¬ 
cient Picentia, About six miles further, during 
which we had Mount Alburnus riMiig full before 
us, we came to Kvoli (Elniri) then turning to 
the right we entered a vast plain wild and uncul¬ 
tivated, hut ncitlier naked nor barren. Large 
herds of buffaloes, that fed on the heath and 
wandered through the thickets seemed to be its 
only inhabitants. The royal chace, called Di 
Persano, covers a considerable part of this soli¬ 
tude, and gives cuiploymcitt to two hundred 
gamekeepers, who not only guard the game but 
serve to escort travellers over these wastes almost 

4 

as much infested by banditti at present as was 
the Gattinaria Pinvs in ancient times. 

We had now reached the Silaris (Si/aro and 
Sele) whose banks are bordered by fertile Helds, 
and shaded by groves and thickets. This river 
forms the boundary of Picenum and Lucanias 
it receives the Carole in the forest of Persano, 
and higher up the Tanayro, which, with the ad¬ 
dition of other lesser streams, make it a consider- 
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able river. Mount Albumus inseparably united 
with the Siiaris, in Yirgirs beautiful lines, and 
consequently in the mind of every classical tra¬ 
veller, rises in distant perspective, and adds to the 
fame and the consequence of the stream by the 
magnitude of his form and bytlic rng'gedness of 
bis towering brow. Forests of ilex wave on the 
sides of the mountain, and fringe the margin of 
the river j while herds innumerable wander 
through their recesses, and enliven the silence of 
the scene by perpetual lowiiigs*^, 


* The resemblance may be carried still fartheri as (he 
same insect, if \rc may credit the observatinu of a most ac* 
curute and iadcfatigablc traveller, Clnvcriiis, conhrmed by 
the authority of some Italian autliors^ slili continues to infest 
the same forest, and to terrify and disj>erse the cattle over 
the whole mountain and bordering plains. J cannot vouch 
for the fact upon my own observation or inquiries. The 
circuipilance is trivial of itself, but it is classical because 
connected with the scenery of the following beautiful lines, 
that is, the scenery which now surrounds us. 

£st lueos Sileri ckca ilicibusque virentem 
Plurimus Alburnum volitans, cui nomen Asilo 
Romanum est, cestron Giairvertere vocantes; 

Asper acerba sonaiis; quo tota eaterrita sylvis 
Diffugiunt armeota; furit mugitibus sther, 
CoDCussua, sylvaeque et sicci ripa Tanagri. 

4 

Gevrg. iii. 


5 
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As the country still contiimes flat and covered 
with thickets, the traveller scarce discovers Pas- 
turn till he enters its walls. We drove to the 
bishop’s palace, not through crowded streets and 
pouQpuus squares, but over a smooth turlj in the 
midst of bushes and brambles, with a solitary 
tree waving here and there over the waste. The 
unusual forms of three temples rising insulated 
and unfrequented, in the middle of such a wil¬ 
derness, immediately engrossed our attention. 
We alighted, and hastened to the majestic piles; 
then wandered about them till the fall of night 
obliged us to repair to our mansion. The good 
bishop had l>een so obliging as to send one of his 
(dtaplains to meet us, and provide every thing 
requisite for onr comfoKabIc ucconimodation, a 
coniiuission wliich that gentleman performed with 
great punctuality and ^Mjliteness. 

Obscurity hangs over, not the origin only but 
the general history of the city, though it has left 
such magnificent monuments of its CNistencc. 
The mere outlines have been sketched perhaps 
with accuracy; the details are probably obliter¬ 
ated tor ever. According to the learned Maz- 
zochi, Pastiim was founded by a colony of Do- 
renses or Dorians, from Dora, a city of Phenicia, 
the parent of that race and name whether esta¬ 
blished in Greece or in Italy. It was first called 
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J^oseian ov Pmian, wliich in Flienician sig-nifies 
Neptune, to wboui it was dedicated. It was af¬ 
terwards invaded and its primitive inhabitants 
expelled by the Sybarites. This event is sup¬ 
posed to have taken place about Hve hundred 
years before the Christian era. Under its new 
masters Pts.itum assumed the Greek appellation 
Posidoniot of the same import as its Phenician 
namey because a place of great opulence and 
magnitude, and is supposed to have extended 
from the present min southward to the hill, on 
which stands the little town still called from its 
ancieut destination Acropoli. The Lucanians 
afterwards expelled the Sybarites, and checked 
the prosperity of Posidmiia, which was in its 
turn deserted, and left to moulder away imper¬ 
ceptibly I vestiges of it are still visible all over 
the plain of Spiiutzzo or Saracino. The origi¬ 
nal city then recovered its iirst name, and not 
long after was taken, and at length coldnized by 
the Romans* 

From this period Pastum is mentioned almost 
solely by the poets, who, from Virgil to Clau- 
dian, seem all to expatiate with delight amid* its 
gardens, and grace their composition with the 
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blooni) the sweetness^ and the fertility of its roses. 
Hut unfortunately the flowery retreats, 

s 

Victura rosarin Ptesti, 

seem to have had few charms in the eyes of the 
Saracens, and if possible, still fewer in those of 
the Normans, who, each in their turn, plundered 
Pteslutitf and at length compelled its remaining 
inhabitants to abandon their ancient seat, and to 
take shelter in the mountains. To them Capaccio 
Vecchioi and jVovo are supposed to owe their 
crigin ; both these towns are situate on tlie hills: 
the latter is the residence of the bishop and chap¬ 
ter of Peestum, 

It will naturally be asked to which of the na¬ 
tions that were successively in possession of 
PiEstum, the edifices which still subsist are to be 
ascribed: not to tlie Romans, who never seem to 
have adopted the genuine Doric style; the Sy¬ 
barites are said to have occupied the ncighl>oring 
plain ; the Dorians therefore appear to have the 
fairest claim to these majestic and everlasting 
monuments. But at what period were they 
erected? to judge from their form we must con¬ 
clude tliat they are the oldest specimens of Gre¬ 
cian architecture nowin existence. In behold¬ 
ing them and contemplating their solidity bor- 
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derhig upon heaviness, we are tempted to consi- 
dei'theiu as an intermediate link between the 
Egyptian and Grecian manner, and the first at- 
tempt to pass from the immense masses of the 
former to the graceful proportions of the latter. 
In fact, the temples of Paslutn, Affri^entumt and 
Athens, seem instances of the commencement, 
the irn])rovciuent, and the perfection of the Doric 
order. 

The first temple that presents itself to the tra¬ 
veller from Naples is the smallest j it consists of 
six pillars at each i-nd, and thirteen at each side, 
counting the angular pillars in both directions. 
The architrave is entire, as is the pediment at the 
west end, excepting' the corner stones and tri¬ 
glyphs, which are fallen, and the first cornice 
(that immediately over the frieze) which is worn 
away. At the cast end, the middle of the pedi¬ 
ment with much of .the frieze and cornice i'e> 
mains; thenoilh-cast corner is likely to fall in a 
very short time. The ccl/a occupied more than 
one-third of the length, and had a portico of two 
rows of columns, the shafts and capitals of which, 
now overgrown with graas and weeds, encumber 
the pavement and almost fill the area of the 
temple. 

The second temple has six columns 4teach end. 
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aad fourteen on each side, including* those of the 
angles ; the whole entablature and pediments are 
entire. A doable row of columns adorned the 
interior of the ce/Ai, and supported each another 
row of small pillars ; the uppermost is separated 
from the lower by an architrave only, without 
frieze or comice. Of the latter, seven remain 
standing on each side; of the former, five on one 
side and three on the other. This double story, 
which seems intended merely to support the roof, 
rises only a few feet higher than the external cor> 
nice, and on the whole produces no good effect 
from the great disproportion between the under 
and upper columns. Thece/^ had two entrances, 
one at each end, with a portico formed of two 
pillars and two antte. The whole of the founda> 
tion and part of the wall of this cella still re¬ 
main ; under it was a vault. One of the columns 
with its capital at the west end has been struck 
with lightening, and shattered so as to tlireaten 
ruin if not speedily repaired; its fall will be an 
irreparable loss, and disfigure one of the most 
perfect monuments now in existence. It might 
indeed be restored to its original form with little 
expense and labor, as the stones tliat have fallen 
remain in heaps within its enclosure. 

The third edifice is the largest; k has nine 
pillars at the ends and eighteen on the side9,4n- 
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eluding the angular columns as before. Its size 
is not'ifs only distinction; a row of pillars, ex¬ 
tending from the middle pillar at one end to the 
middle pillar at the other, divides it into two 
equal parts, and is considered as a proof that it 
was not a temple. Its destination has not been 
ascertained; some suppose it to liave been a Cu- 
rioi others a Basilica, and others a more market 

4 

or exchange. In the centre there stxnns to have 
been an aperture in the pavement, iv ading, it is 
said, to vaults and ))assagcs under gix)<md ; therr. 
is indeed at some distance a similar aper'nre, like 
the mouth of u well, which, as our guides infurni- 
cd us, had been examined, and was probably in¬ 
tended to give air and light to a long and intri¬ 
cate subterranean gallery, wliich <^xtendci' *o the 
sea on one side, and on the oth-nr communicated 
with the temples. 


Such arc the peculiar feuturcs of each of thc.s<. 
edifices. In common to all it may be observed, 
that tliey are rai.sed upon substructions^ forming 


* These substructions are observable iu all the Doric 
temples of Italy and of Sicily, aud seem essential to give a 
correspoudiog support as well as rtlitvo to the massive forms 
of that order.* Ordinary steps seem to sink under the weight, 
aad^'rc quite lost in the couhrous inajcity of the Dorie 
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three o radations (for they cannot be termed steps, 
as they are much too high for the purpose) in¬ 
tended solely to give due elevation and relievo to 
the superstructure; that tlie columns in all rise 
tvithout bases from the uppermost of these de¬ 
grees ; that these columns are all fluted, between 
four and five diameters in height, and taper as 
they ascend, about one-fourth ; that the capitals 
are all very flat and prominent; that the inter- 
columniati''n is a little more than one diameter; 
that the orucrand ornaments arc in all the same; 
and lue pediment in all very low; in fine, that 
they are all built of a porous stone, of a light or 
rather yellow grey, and in many places perforated 
and worn away. 

In the oper cr between the first and second 
temple, wore two uthor large edifices, built of the 
same sort of stone, and neai ly of the same size. 

4% 

'Their substructions still fonuiiu encumbered with 
the .Vagnienls of the columns and of the enta- 
bhtlnre, and so overgrown with brambles, nettles, 
and weeds, as scarcely to admit a near inspection. 


column. I nerd not observe that the second temple h the 
no-t beautiful of tlit- tliree, ami the nearest to the proper* 
tions of the temples of Agrigentum. 

VOl.. 111. H 
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It is a pity that neither tlic gorernment of Naples, 
nor the proprietor of Paslum, has public spirit 
enough to remove the rubbish that buries tin*, 
uioniiments of this city, and restore to their pri¬ 
mitive beauty edifices whicl>, as long as they exist, 
can never fail to attract travellers, and not only 
redound to the glory, but eoulribntc very matc- 
tcrially to the interests of ihcconjilry. 

All the temples which I have mentirned slaml 
in a line, and border a street tliat ran from gate 
to gate, and divided the town into two parts 
nearly equal. A hollow space scooped out in a 
seuiicircuhir form seems to butlie traces of a thea¬ 
tre, and as it lies in front of llie tcnqdes gives 
reason to suppose, that otlier public buildings 
might have ornanieiiteil the same side and niad(r 
it to correspond in grandeur witli that opposite ; 
in which case few cities could have surpassed 
Ptestum ill splendid appearance. The walls 
the town remain in all the circ:iniferencc*, five at 
least, and in some places twelve feet high ; tb'-y 
are fornied of solid blocks of stone, with <owers 
at intervals; the archway of one only .stands 
entire. Considering the materials and the extent 
of this rampart, which encloses a space of nearly 
four miles round, with the many towers that rose 
at intervals, and its elevation of more than fortv 
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feet, we must acknowledge that it was on the 
whole a work of great strength and magni¬ 
ficence. 

M'ilhin these walls that once encircled a po¬ 
pulous and splendid city, now rise one cottage, 
two fai'in-housos, a villa, and a church. The 
rcuiuiniiig space is covered with thick matted 
grass, overgrown with brambles spreading over 
the ruins, or buried under yellow undulating 
corn. A few rose bushes, the remnants of hijeri 
rvsttria Fasti* flourish neglected here and there, 
and still blossom twice a year, in May and ia 
De cember, as if to support their ancient fame, 
und justify the descriptions of the poets. The 
roses are remarkable for their fragrance. Amid 
these objects, and scenes rural and ordinary, rise 
the three temples like the mausoleums of the 
ruined city, dark, silent, and majestic. 


• Virgil Georg, iv, Virgil amt Ovid just Dicnlion the 
Pastan roses—Fropcrlius iutroduccs tliein as an iuslance 
of morlality—CJaudiaa employs them to grace a coiupH- 
menlary coinpiirison. Ausonius alone presents them in all 
their beauty and freshness. 

Vidi Paestano gaudere rosaria cultu 
Exoriente novo roscida Lucifero. 

Jdi/it. xiv. 

IJ 2 
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It wa.s now dusk, and on otii* entrance Into the 
villa, we foinul a plentiAd repast, and 
rxccllent wines waiting onr arrival. Our beds 
and I’ooins were all g;ood, and every thing calcu¬ 
lated to make onr visit to Pa'sium as agreeable 
in its uccotnpnniuienls as it was interesting' in 
its object. The night was bright, the weather 
warm, hnt airj’, a gale sweet and rcfrcshi'ig blew 
from the ncighhoring hills of AcropoJi and C'«/- 
limurn; no sound was hcuril but lli'i regular 
jnnrnini's of the noighhoring sea. The temples, 
silvered rner by the light of llic moon, rose full 
before me, ami lixed my eyes till sleep closed 
them. In tho nioming, the first object that pre¬ 
sented itself was still tlie temples, now hla/ing 
in tlic full beams of tho sun; beyond them tho 
sea glittering as far as sight could reach, uiid 
the hills and mountains round, all lighted np 
• with brightness. We passed some liours in re¬ 
visiting the ruins, and couteniplnling ti.e sur¬ 
rounding scenery. 

P/pstiim stands in a fertile plain, bounded on 
tho west by the Tyrrhene Sea, and about a mile 
distant on the south by tine hills, in the mid.st cf 
which .dc/'opo/i sits embosomed; on the north, 
by the bay of Salerno, and its rugged border; 
white to the east, the country swells into two 
mountains, which still retain tbeir ancient names 
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Callimarn aud Cantenn;* and behind them 
towers, Moni Alburnvs itself with its pointed 
summits. A stream called the Solofone (which 
may probal)ly be its ancient appellation) flows 
under the walls, aud by spreading’ its waters 
over its low borders, and thus producing pools 
that corrupt in hot weather, continiios, as in 
ancient times, f to infG<'t the air, and render 
Pte.stiim a dangciuus residence in summer. As 
the heats were increasing, aud the season of wta- 
laria approached, we did not deem it prudent 
to prol'nig- our exenrsion ; and we left Pastuni 
without r.ccottiplishing the whole of our object; 
which was to examine the ruins of Posidonia, 
visit the island of Iacoso (tliu ancient Leuaoiiat 
which, like Naples, tdkos ils name from a Syren) 
and the Cape Palinitrus; to explore the recesses 
of Alburmuti and to wander over the vale of 
Diano watered by the classic Tanifgro. 

% 

The ruins of Posidonui which, as I have al¬ 
ready mentioned, cover the plain that extends 
from Pfestum to Affropoli, caiiiiot but exhibit, if 


* These hills and the neighhoring plain were the (healrr 
of some bloody skirmishes betweea the Konian annics and 
the bands ofSpartarus. 


t Strabo, Lib. v. 
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cIuIy examined, some monument of the opulence 
and I'lic reftnement of its founders, the luxurious 
Sybarites. These people, when enslaved by the 
Lucauians, and afterwards subjected to the llo> 
mans, still retained a fond attachment to the 
name and to the manners of Greece, and are 
said to have displayed their partiality to tiieir 
mother country in a manner that evinces both 
their taste and their feeling;. Beings compelled 
by the will of the conquerors, or hy other cir¬ 
cumstances, to adopt a foreign language and fo¬ 
reign manners, which Aristoxenus, who relates 
the anecdote, einphaticully calls, being barba¬ 
rized, they were accustomed to assemble an¬ 
nually, on one of the great festivals of Greece, 
in order to revive the mefiiory of their Grecian 
origin, to speak their primitive language, and to 
deplore with tears and lamentations their sad 
degradation.* It w'ould be a peculiar pleasure 


* A.s tlie passage alluded to is ver^ beautiful^ and at llic 
same Hiuc uncommon^ I insert iL 

AioTTf^ Iv X\JfA7rcriXoT^f 

’'Ojuctoif, fro*), roTi iy Tif 

viK(f KZTdixaciky OK f^ty 

ijiUf Tuppr'voK ^ 

j'ty6yic‘tf rn¥ Ti ^(nyny fAira(3({i\nxiyaif rx rtXoi^x 
TW iyur ri twv lopruv 
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to discover some inoiuiiiient of a people of so 
much sensibility, and of such persevering- pa¬ 
triotism. Beyond the ruins, and scparated/roni 
them i)y a little slreara now called PasUna, 
rises tlie hill of the Acropolis, where some ves¬ 
tige uuist Nurcly rcuiaiii, and might be disco¬ 
vered by diligent researches.'^ 


T&; £Ti ^ cxiyicyrii 

TWU (t0^x!u)¥ iXiitftDy i¥PfAcir(ii¥ Tf %x\ ¥9*MfA(i:Vf 

ecTt^^ouTXt. O'jrui de is¥y pfi'Tiy Kxi xai ta 

vlA1;>A XCtA c; /AryAAfllf 

Ar\;9£p i xMxn xa5* xCrii yivoiAtvQk 

c^/yoi x^¥Xfj^ifJi¥r,frx9iAi9xj oTx ?v x /As^ixff, Tauta 

4 

9 *Ap*rc^ivoff.—-^i/Aa'«fCW op. I\Iaz:ochi, 


* The reader v^ iW observe, that } have coniiiicd myself t<^ 
the (general measures uiid appearances uf the temples^ in 
t^oDforinily to the plau of this tour; fur details he may be 
referred to the work of Mr. Wilkins, the mimite accuracy 
of \vlio.se fiieasun'nicnts iukI delineations lie may depend 
upon. This gentleman, in conjunetiuii willi other travellers, 
suppohos the pillars of P^rstum to be covered tvilli a sort 
of plaster or stucco, wliicli by its long duration seems to 
have acquired I he hardness, consistency, and certainly has 
the appearance, of fcbe stone which T inentioued. 

As the plains that enteiui for some way on each side of 
the Silarui arc very tliiuly inhabited, and at the same lime 
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Wc returned by the same road, and regretted 
as Me passed over the plain, that we had not 
■sent % boat before us to take ns back alougf the 
coast, and thus afford us an opportunity of exa¬ 
mining the shore, and exploring the site of the 
temple of Juuo Argiva, that s^od at the mouth 


covered in many plnces with woods and thicl'.ets, they are 
become the rcbort of banditli and outlaws. One nf these 
niibcrcHUts was presented to us by the cler^ynian who' burl 
been commissioned by the hisbop to rcer^ivc us, and was 
recommended as an object of cliarity. Upon inquiriii;> into 
his case, wc discovered that he had shot his wife, because 
she had shewn a ]>artiality for the strangtra (the Frcuch) 
and had threatemd him, sis he said, with poison. To avoid 
the pursuit of justice, he had run a^vay from bis home, and 
become n wanderer in the forests, and amid the ruins of the 
plaiu of Pashtm. Our refusal was accompanied wilJi an 
6b3crvation, that be was an object of justice, not of charity. 
He stalked away in sullen disappointment. His figure was 
that of an assassin; tall, bony, and lank, with black hair 
and thick eyebrows, a dark comph-xioii, and glaring eyes. 
He was armed with a gun and pistols; and was on the 
whole an object very unwelcome to the eye in such a 
solitude. 

It may not perhaps be useless to observe, that there are 
four mineral spiings near Paslvm, said to be of consider¬ 
able efiicacy in difli-vciit complaints: from these springs 
flow as many little streamh-is, winch form the fivme aalsOt 
which falls into the Hvlojone dose to the walls of the city. 

1 * 
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of the Silaris; according to Strabo* on the Lu- 
cauiau bank ; according to Pliny, on that of Pi- 
ceniiin. As the former is the most circumstan¬ 
tial ami less declamatory of the two, his authority 
seems preferable. This temple was of hi^h an¬ 
tiquity, and attributed even to Jason, and as it 
was of great celebrity it may possibly have left 
some traces of its existence. On our way we 
observed several objects connected with anti¬ 
quity, or mentioned by ancient writers, which 
we had passed unnoticed, or not particnlarixcd 
before. Thus in descending from tfte mountains 
of La Cava, we had on onr left the Monte Lat- 
tario, so called both in ancient and modem 
times from its excellent milk, which was no¬ 
ticed and recommended by Gulcii. 


The Sarno, though not unhonored by the an¬ 
cients, has yet been celebrated wi b mure com¬ 
placency by the modern {H)C(s, * SaniiazariiiSt 
whom I have before mentioned with due ap¬ 
plause, frequently alludes to it, and on one oc¬ 
casion describes the river and the scenery that 
borders its banks with much truth and beauty. 


Vitabaat xstus qua pin^iiia cdUh vadosus- 
Irrigat et pLtcidu ciirMi petit wqtiom S^iiiius, 
Grata quiei nraiorum mananiibiisi iindique rivi* 
£t Zepbyris densas inter crepilantibus aluos. 
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Tiir-^o fVi tilc plains have lienn often stained 
with hostile blood, and once witnessed the defeat 
and death of a Gothic monarch. Narscs was 
tlie Roman gencial j Teia the barbarian chief. 


Stohiff', now CanleH d mare di Stahia, had in 
Plinv’s lime disappeared as a town, and given 
place to a villa.* It is now once more a popu¬ 
lous town, and surrounded with rural retreats. 
At the very gales of Naples, under tlic Ponte dc 
la Mudfkdena, Hows the Sebelhus, with all the 
Iiotiors of its ancient name, hut too inconsider¬ 
able a rill to be represented, by Silins, as a cba<t 
racteristic feature of Naples. 

♦ 

Doclat^iic Pardionone, .Sebcihide rosciila njinjiliu. 

AVo continued onr route without stopping at 
l^/cnio, and arrived at Naples on the same day, 
hut verv Into. 


* It uu.*) bv S^lla, and never seems to have 

revived. 

uuuc in ''illain abilt. 
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LTIAP. IV. 


Jlf.lm-n of the Kinfj to Naples^'Rejoicings--Or‘ 
rumental Buildiiitja — Court—Character of that 
Monarch—of tha Qupch — Jtlumimtions—Laz- 
zaroni—Character of the Neapolitans—Rc^ 
turn to Jioine. 

\Vk had now made all the excursions which 
are usually pointed out to travellers, or rather, 
all which the time of onr arrival and the ad¬ 
vanced season would permit ns to make with 
conveuicnce, and perhaps safety. Our curiosity 
however was far from being abated. The south 
of Italy, Brultivm, and Ca/a6ria, which 
still retain the forest wildness that attracted the 
Romans, when they were sated with the softer 
beauties of Latinm and of Campania,* now lay 
before os, and presented so many interesting ob¬ 
jects, that it was impossible not to feel a most 
ardent desire to continue our excursions. The 
late Amsancttis was within our reach j not mucli 
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fiirtiicr, o>i tile banks of tlie Anfidits^ Mount 
Vultnt rises: niitnherless lukes expand, forests 
spread, and cities flourish in the windings of the 
Apennines, as tlicy stretch their ramifleations 
over the southern provinces, ivhich have never 
yet been visited by travellers, and scarcely no* 
ttceci by g’eographers. In these unexplored 
haunts what a harvest awaits some future tra¬ 
veller ! how much of the languages, manners, 
names, ami perhaps even buildings of ancient 
Italy may be hereafter discovered! Some vil¬ 
lages are known still to retain the Greek Ian* 
guage, and are even said to speak it with more 
purity than the modern Greeks themselves; a 
proof that they have not been much visited by 
the successive invaders that have overrun the 
moi'e open and frorpienlcd parts, and a presump¬ 
tive argument that their manners and blood may 
have hithovio been bill little adulterated.* 

But it was vain to long aftiT new excursions; 
circumstances strong cnonglt to control onr clas¬ 
sical projects called us liomcwnrd.s, and obliged 
ns to abridge our stay at Naples. Being thus 
under the necessity of departing, we wished to 
be at Rome for the festival of St. Peter, in order 
to sec the illnminaLion of the dome, one of the 
grandest ideas of Michael Angelo, and supposed 
to be the fmest exhibition of tlic kind in the 
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world. But iho return of the Neapolitan court 
from Palermo, and the festivities and rejoicings; 
whicli were to accompany that event, induced 
the party to remain a week lung^cr at Naple.s. 
This determination has since heen a subject of 
rig;ret, and with reason! Kings and courts are 
objects neilher uncommon nor very ciirlou*!; illu¬ 
minations and balls are ordiiiarv amusements. 

ft/ 

But the mausoleum of Adrian turned into a vol¬ 
cano, and the dome of the Vatican enveloped 
with hre, arc spectacles sublime and wonderful, 
exhibited at Home alone, and seldom beheld 
wore than once by an uUrmmntane. 'L'heso 
however we did resign, and the court of Naples 
wc have seen. 

Preparations had been nc.king for the roi’cp- 
tion of the royal family for some time, ajid tem¬ 
ples and triumphal arches, .superb porticos and 
splendid theatres, all on the ancient model, had 
been erected in the widest streets and tlie most 
frequented squares. Oppo.sile the palace stood 
a Corinthian, and on the road to Portlci, an 
Ionic temple: on the Lanjo tUi Casivllo a the¬ 
atre, which, with a Doric colonnade and some 
imitations of the Ptc.itan ruins, formed the prin¬ 
cipal of these temporary edifices. Their propoj - 
tions, style, and decorations were in general in 
very good taste, and gave them an air of an- 
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tiquo graiulcnr adiiiirultlv adapted to the name, 
the history, and the scenery of the plaec. Every 
reader most have observed, that in tlicatrical 
decorationis, artists have a g^rcat facility in catch¬ 
ing the inanner of the ancieius, and copying the 
simple and bcanlljul j nhile in solid and perma¬ 
nent fabrics they almost invariably lose sight of 
these qualities, and give us whim and deformity in 
their place. Tlic truth seems to be, tliat in trivial 
and occasional M'orks they content themselves 
with a display of knowledge only; while in grand 
and lasting undertakings, they aspire to the 
higher praise of genius and of invention, and 
scorning to imitate, they ci>dt‘avor to surpass 
their musters. Tiivuiii! failure has hitherto been 
their invariable fate. 

The iuscriptiotjs on these ornamental build¬ 
ings by no means corresponded witli their ap¬ 
pearance ; long, strained, and iiiBated, they be¬ 
trayed citlicr the barrenness of the subject or the 
duluess of the writer. 

On the twenty-seventh of June (Sunday) early 
in the morning, the King’s ships appeared off Ca~ 
pre<B accompanied by die ATedusa (Captain 
Gore) and a few English sloops. About ten the 
royal family landed at Portici, and between five 
and six the King set out on horseback to make 
his public entry into Naples. The multitudes 
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that crowded t!ic road, and their frantic demon¬ 
strations of joy, impeded the procession, so Out 
it was nearly sunset before it entered the palace, 
when he immediately Imstcued to the chujul, attd 
attended at the Te Deum. Thence lie proceed¬ 
ed to the hall of audience, where a mimerous and 
brilliant assembly, composed of all the nobility of 
the country, and of all the foreign ministers, wj-rc 
waiting- to i-eceivc him. On his entrance the la¬ 
dies i-ushed forward, and kissing- his liands with 
tears and exclamations of joy, prevenltxl him for 
some time from advancin<r> The Kin<r received 
these eil usions of loyalty and personal attachment, 
not witii kinilness only, but witli emotion, and 
returned tliem with many affectionate exprcssioiui 
and inquiries. * 

As he passed towards the upper end of the hall, 
he spoke to his old courtiers with great affability, 
and taking his usual place in the circle instantly 
addrtissed himself, with visible satisfrction, to 
Air. Drummond, the English Alinister; asked 
Jjim sevei-al questions witli that ra])idity of utter¬ 
ance which great joy occasions, and without 
wailing to hear the names of the pei-sons pre- 
sented, exclaimed, politely at the same time di¬ 
recting his looks to each person— Thej/ avc 

and of course my friends; I am vary 
yhd to sac them all, and bid them n'clcnrnc to Aff- 
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pies. A^tcr soaie conversation, perceiving the 
Frencli Minister, who stood close by him, visibly 
mortified at sncli a marked preference, he seemed 
to recollect himself, and turning to him, asked the 
usual questions, with common politeness. About 
half past nine his Majesty retired. 

Ferdinand IV. is now in the fifty-first year of 
his age; in his person he is tall and straight, ra- 
ther thin tliazi corpulent; his face is very long, his 
hair and eyebrows white, and his countenance 
on the whole far from comely ; but it is lighted 
up by an expression of good nature and benig¬ 
nity that pleases uArc and lasts lunger than sym¬ 
metry of features. His inannors are ea.sy, his 
cofivcrsatiun afi'able, and his whole deportment 
that of a llionmgh gentleman. With regard to 
menial endowinouts, nature scents to have placed 
him on a level with the great majority, of man¬ 
kind, that is, in a state of mediocrity and with¬ 
out cither defect or excellency, a state the best 
adapted to sovereign pow'cr, because least likely 
to abuse it. If one degree below it, a monarch 
becomes the tool of every designing knave near 
his person, whether valet or minister; if only one 
degree abpvc it, be becomes restless and uninten- 
tionully miscliievovis, like the Emperor Joseph ; 
and if cursed with genius, he turns out like Fre¬ 
deric, a conqueror and a despot. £iit the good 
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sense which Ferdinand derived from nature, re* 
quired the advantages of cultivation to develop 
and to direct it; and of these advantages he was 
unfortunately deprived, in part ]>erhaps b}' the 
early absence of his father, and in part by the 
negligence or by the <lesign, drst of his tutors, 
and afterwards of his courtiers. Being raised to 
thethrone inthe eighth yearof his age, and shortly 
after left by his father under the direction ofare- 
gency,'hc cannot he supposed to he inclined, uor 
they capable of compelling him, to application. 
The result has been ns usual, a great proj)cnsitY 
to active exercises, and an aversion to studious 
pursuits. The ignorance which follows from these 
habits is such ns to extend to articles known 
among us to every person above daily labor, and 
it not unfrequently shews itself in conversation, 
and betrays his Majesty into mistakes that some- 
times startle even welLtraiued courtiers, TIiuh 
mention being accidentally made in his presence 
of the great power of the Tui ks some centuries 
ago, he observed that it was no wonder, as all the 
world were 'f urka before the birth of our Saviour. 
Upon another occasion, when the cruel execution 
uf lionis XVf. then recent, happening to be the 
subject of conversation, one of llie courtiers re¬ 
marked, that it was the second crime of the kind 
that stained the annals of modern Europe : the 
King asked 'with surprise, where such a deed had 
VOL. IIT. I 
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been perpetrated before; the courtier replyinjf 
ill Eng'uiid ] Ferdinand asked with a look of dis> 
belief, what king’ of England was ever put to 
deatli by his people ? the other of course answer* 
mg Charles I. His majesty exclaimed, with 
some degree of warmt'i and indignation— No, 
Sir, it is impossible, i/ort are tnisinj'ormed j the 
iCnjflish are too Uufal awl brave a people to be 
t/uilty of such an alrocious aime. He added ; 
depend upon it. Sir, it is a mere tale trumped vp 
by the jacobins at Paris to cjecme their own guilt 
by the example of so great a nation; it may do 
very weXl to deceive their own people, but will not, 
f lug)4!, dupe usf On I his occasion my readers 
may be tlisjiosed to excuse the King’s incredu¬ 
lity, which, how'cver great the ignorance it sup¬ 
poses, arose from a generous attachment to the 
glory and credit of his allies. 

The following anecdote may, in some degree, 
palliate the lamentable defect of which I am 
speaking, by shewing that it is to be ascribed ra¬ 
ther to the arts of othei-s tlian to anv natural in- 

% 

difference or levity in the monarch himself. A 

V 

French Minister, being secretly cuuiinissioned by 
hi.s court, in a very early period of the King’s 
reign to call his attention, if possible, to serious 
and becoming occupations, took an opportunitv 
of enlarging upon the pleasures of reading in his 
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pi'esence, and did it with so much effect, that the 
young* King some days after told him that he 
was determined to try the cxperinicfnt, and asked 
him wii.it book lie would rcconuncnd as at onco 
both useful and amusing. The minister ventured 
to mention the life of Henry IV. ns a work M'ell 
cnlciilnted for the purpose, and begged leave to 
present it to his Majesty. A month passed, dur¬ 
ing winch the minister was waiting with impa¬ 
tience for the result, and expecting at every levee 
to lioar the royal o))inion t>f the book he had re¬ 
commended. In vain ; the book and subject 
seemed utterly forgotten. At length being ad¬ 
mitted iuto his Majesty’.s apartment, he saw the 
life of Henry lying on the table, and fixed his eye 
upon it, which the king perceiving, saiti, with a 
smile —There is your hook nulouched ; don't 
wish me to read, so 1 have yiven il up. 

So far the royal mind appears to disadvantage; 
we will now place it in a more favorable light, 
and point out some features that uever fail to dc- 
lisrht even in the absence of intellectual aceom- 
plishments. Though nursed in the bosom of ma¬ 
jesty, and almost cradled in the throne, of coui'se 
flattered and idolized, that is, hardened against 
every feeling but that of-self-interest,he'is yet re¬ 
ported to have shewn upon all occasions a tender 
and compossiouate disposition. The following 

1 2 
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instance wonld do credit to the feelings of a pri¬ 
vate citizen, and when it is considered how sel« 
d'om public distress penetrates the palace, and is 
felt within the circle of royalty, must be acknow* 
lodged to be doubly honorable and praise-worthy 
in a prince. 

In the year 1764, when a great scarcity pre¬ 
vailed at Naples, and the misery among the 
lower classes was extreme, some of the coiiriiere 
agreed tggethcr to give a ball and a supper at Po^ 
si/(ipo. The king* heard of this ill-timed project 
of amusement, and tlumgli then in his thirteenth 
year only, observed, with some ill humor, that 
parties of pleasure were unseasonable in such cir¬ 
cumstances, and that it would be more becoming 
those who were engaged in it to share than to in¬ 
sult public distress. The hint was of course 
taken, and the arrangement given up. Upon 
another occasion, while almost a cliild, he is said 
to have been prevailed upon by one of his at¬ 
tendants to beg the Council of Kegency to set a 
certain criminal at liberty ; the Council very pro¬ 
perly rejected the King’s request; upon which 
he went to his apailment, and with a sort of 
boyish resentment threw open a cage of canary 
birds, saying— At least IfviHt/ive liherti/ to these 
prisoners, since I cannot free anp others. One 
instance more I think myself obliged in justice to 
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mention. One day, siiooting'« an amusement of 
which Ferdinand is passionately fond, happening 
to be the subject of conversation at court, the 
King expressed a dislike to double-barrelled 
guns, because the attendants were exposed to 
eonie danger from the unexpected discharge of 
one of the barrels; when a German Prince, not 
very remarkable for the humane treatment of his 
subjects, observed, that, after all, the persons so 
exposed were only game-keepers and servants. 
The^Cing’s countenance instantly reddened ; and 
he replied with a warmth very unusual to him~ 
Sir, I would sooner break all my yuns, and re¬ 
nounce shooting for evert tfian hurt the little f ti¬ 
ger of the lowest human being on the face of the 
earth. 'I'hese instances of benevolence, strength¬ 
ened and developed by an affability and good 
humor that seemed to increase as he advanced in 
life added considerably to the partiality and at¬ 
tachment which the Neapolitans had conceived 
for him, horn the circumstance of his being des¬ 
tined to remain with them, to govern them in 
person, and to deliver them from all the evils of 
delegated authority. This popularity, though 
founded at first rather upon the hopes and wishes 
than the experience of the people, he has had the 
good fortune never to forfeit; and after a reign 
of more than forty years, the latter part of which 
has been marked by reverses and disaster, he 
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still continues to enjoy the affection of his sub¬ 
jects. 

The queen is an archduchess of 'he imperial 
family, sister to the late Qnceii of Prance, and to 
the archduchess Cltrislinay mI>o once, jfovertted 
the Low Countries. In cuiiiitenaiu'e and man¬ 
ner she resembles the latter; in Sjiirit I believe 
the former, and has always In-cn suppused to have 
a very considerable share in the manageiriont of 
public affairs. I'bat queens sbonki lia>e iuffu- 
ence, is natural, and howsoever mischievous, per¬ 
haps unavoidable ; but that they should be ad¬ 
mitted into the privy council and take their place 
at the board, is a phenomenon ffrst witnessed 1 
believe at Naples, at the niarriag^e of the present 
rjueen. As the sex is very generally, without 
doubt unjustly, supposed to be indnenced by per¬ 
sonal considerations, and guided rather by the 
feelings of the heart than by the dictates of the 
understanding, every obnoxious and unsuccessful 
measure is invariably attributed to queens, where 
their influence is visible and acknowledged. 
Thus has it happened at Naples: every amelio¬ 
ration of the laws, every indiilgeiico in govern¬ 
ment, are supposed to ffow from tiie natural and 
unbiassed goodness of the monarch, while every 
unwise regulation or oppressive measure is con¬ 
stantly ascribed to the predominance of the 
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queen. But the Neapolitans are by no means an 
i)l-hninored or cliscontcnteiJ rare, and till the late 
French invasion, they seem to have been strangers 
to complaint an<l faction. Nor indeed, as far as 
the King’s conduct was concerned, was there 
much room for either. 

The kingdom of Naples had for ages labored 
under the accumulated w'eight of the tendul sys> 
teni, and of vice>regal administration. The for- 
mcr^liuincd and enslaved nine-tenths of its popu¬ 
lation ; while the latter, the most pernicious 
mode of govenimeut ever experienced, subjected 
the whole nation to systematic plunder, and ruled 
the country, with a view, not to its own interests, 
blit to tlie interests of a foreign court, in its very 
nature, proud, suspicious, and vindictive. From 
the lust of these evils tlie accession of Ferdinand 
IV. delivered the Neapolitans. King of the Two 
Sicilies only, he bad no distant realms to look to 
as a more brilliant and engaging iiilierituncc. 
Naples was not to him a .step to a more elevated 
situation; it was bis home, and his and its inte¬ 
rests became too closely interwoven in his mind 
and feelings to be ever separable. The feudal 
system was an evil that had taken deeper root, 
and entwined itself with so many institutions, ci¬ 
vil and ecclesiastical, that to disentangle them 
without danger required time and delicacy. 
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Tliose who lost by reform* aud who, though few 
in nuiubcrs were yet for the most powerful part 
of the community, of course opposed it at every 
step, and retarded its progress. Much liowever, 
or rather what must appear much wlicii due re¬ 
gard is had to circiinistaiices, has beciirioueby 
the pi’esiMit king since liis accession, first under 
the udininistratioij of '{'auHcci, who, from the 
chair of law in the university of Pisfit was ad¬ 
vanced to the dignity of first minister at Naples; 
and afterwards of Sir John Acloa, who bus pur¬ 
sued, it i.s said, the beneficial plans of his prede¬ 
cessor. 

But in a country where the whole system is a 
vast sliajielcss heap of institutions, decisions and 
customs taken from the codes, decrees, and man¬ 
ners of the dificreut nations and chiefs, who have 
peopled or invaded it; where abuses have grown 
from abases, and where power has ever enjoyed 
the privilege of oppressing right; in such a coun¬ 
try the evil is always prominent, and must natu¬ 
ral!)' excite the surprise and indignation of the 
traveller; W'hile the reform, w hose operations are 
slow and silent, sometimes reaches him only as a 
report, and sometimes entirely escapes his notice. 
Certain it is, that since the commencement of 
Ferdinand IV.*s reign, the power of the barons 

ha# been checked; the number of ecclesiastical 

% 
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establishments diminished ; the sniTiIus of the in¬ 
come of thc^chnrcli upplied to objects of public 
utility; many academies and schools established ; 
a ninrinc and an army almost created, the |)olice 
better reaiilated, and the morals and manners of 
the common jieople raised and rctiiied. Now 
these improveiiientH ^rrent in themselves, and still 
greater because they lea<l naturally and unavoid¬ 
ably to other ameliorations, are snfticieiit to en¬ 
title the reigning monarch to the love and gratU 
tiid« of his people. 


The assembly at court, ns has been remarked, 
was numerous and brilliant, and its brilliancy 
augmented by the number of stars and ribbons 
that blazed in every direction. The multiplicity 
of these honorary badges (’for where almost 
every individual is graced with them they can 
scarce J>e called distinctions) may contribute to 
tbe^plendor of the show, but must diminish the 
value of the ornament ; insomuch indeed, that 
the absence of all such decorations seemed to 
confer a more honorable distinction on the 
English minister, than any that could bo derived 
from the united lustre of all the stars of all tlic 
oi'ders. 


It was dark when the court broke up; and as 
the whole city was illuminated we directed our 
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course to the principal squares and ornamental 
building^s, all of which were lighted np w'itli a 
profusion of lamps, arranged in such a manner as 
to shew the form and ornnincnts of each editice 
to the best advantage. In illuminations both the 
French and Italians surpass us; andon thisocca> 
sion the Neapolitans, I thought, *sliewed more 
taste and magnificence than 1 had witnessed be> 
fore in any country. The most splendid, and to 
ns the most novel object was the Carthusian Ab¬ 
bey of Sttn MartinOt which stands uii the same 
hill as the fortress St. Kltno. The regularity of 
this edifice, its magnitude, ami its elevated situa* 
tion, adapt it in a jn^ciiliar manner to the display 
of well combined lights, and shew off to advan¬ 
tage the whole plan of a regular illumihation. 
This abbey is perhaps the most beautiful site in 
the vicinity of Naples j it stands so high, and is 
placed at the same time in so central a pqintthal 
it commands the whole city, which spread^m- 
mediaiely under it, the bay witlt all its borders, 
islands, and windings, Mount Posili/po, and the 
promontory of Misenus on one side; and on the 
other Mount and the promontory of 

Surrentnm; a view that might charm solitude 
itself, if the tediousness of ever-during solitude 
was'susceptible of auy charm. 
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minated, and all its divisions arc traced in light; 
when its windows are fiamctl iti flames; when 
its pillars heroine masses of tire, and their capitals 
so iiiniiy crowns of stars; when its cornice is con¬ 
verted into one long lambent blaze, and its roof 
gl(>ws frutii end to end with brightness, it appears 
like a fairy fabric seated in *e clouds, or a palace 
of tire snspeudetl in the sky, the residence of some 
genius superintending the welfare of tliecity be¬ 
low. A vast mass of darknessimmediately under 
and around it forms a strong contrast, while a 
few lamps scattered here and there down the side 
of the hill, seem to niark the way from tliis aerial 
mansion to the eailh. The cfl'ect of tliis and in¬ 
deed of tlie general ilUimination, might he seen 
to most advantage from the bay, a little beyond 
the Custel del Uovo ; whence the eye could take 
ill at mice the whole city ami its vicinity, with the 
towns of Portiei and Castel a Mare^ the lights 
of 'Crhicli spread over the hills were reflected from 
the bay, and played in long lines on the surface of 
the water. 

The illuminations were renewed for three suc¬ 
cessive nights, during wliicii the streets were 
thronged with a population surpassing even that 
which swarms in the most frequented streets of 
London, at tlic very hour of business. On ac¬ 
count of this crowd, caniages with the excepli 
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of'tliose bclong'ing to the court and to a few pnvi- 
Icg'cd persons,sucli as foreig^ii iiiiDistcrs, strang'crs, 
wlio did not abuse the exemption, were pro- 
liibiicd ; a precaution both prudent and popular. 
Yet iKitwilhstaiidiii^ this pressure we witnessed 
no disorder, not a sing^le scene of riot, drunken¬ 
ness, qiiurrelling, orAdecency. In many streets, 
piirtii'uhu'iy in the Strada di Toledo and along 
tin* (JJtiiiifif there w'u‘’e little tables and cook- 
shops, where the passenijfers slopped and supped 
ns a|)])etitc pmnipted titriu ; those tables, with 
the parties grouped around them in ditferent at- 
tituiies and dresses, with thoir gestures and lively 
tones, gave a spriglilliiiess and animation to tlu. 
scene ((uite peculiar to the place and climate. 

It is impossible to witness the general good 
humor that reigns amid such an immense popu¬ 
lace at all limes, and particnlarly when the joy of 
the moment lays them most open to sudden im¬ 
pulse, and not to conceive a good opinion of their 
temper, and to reflect with surprise on the very 
unfavorable accounts given of the Neapolitans, 
as indeed of the Italians in general, by some hasty 
and prejudiced observers, who have not hesitated 
to represent them as a nation of idlers, buffoons, 
cheats, adulterers, and assassins. Of these impu¬ 
tations .some are common, I am afraid, to all eoun- 
|ies, and others are grounded upon misconcep- 
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tioiis ignorance, and sometimes a qtmlUy still less 
excusable, a propensity to censure and misrepre¬ 
sentation. That animation of gesture, and that 
imitative action so niucii recoiuniciuled by the 
ancient orators when under the management of 
taste and judgment, is the result of deep sensibi¬ 
lity and common both to the Greeks and Italians. 
In tile higher class, when polished by edneutiou, 
it is graceful and pleasing; in the lower it is live- 
ly,and natural, but sometimes apt, at least in the 
ojimion of a phte^nuUic norlhem, to degenerate 
into hntfoonery. Yet even this buffoonery shews 
great quickness of upprcheiisiuii, and constitutes 
the groundwork of that pantomime which was a 
favorite amusement among the ancients, even 
during the most refined ages. To reproach them 
therefore with it, is only to sa^, that the lower 
class in Naples has not sufticient dis<‘ernmeiit to 
employ the gifts of nature to the best advantage, 
and that llieir talents are not improved and per¬ 
fected bv education. 

to 

The imputation of idleness cannot be founded 
on the appearance of the country, cultivated as 
it is on all sides to the highc.st degree of perfec¬ 
tion^ itseems rather to have arisen from the man¬ 
ners and appearance of the Lazzaroniy a class 
whose very existence has been represented as a 
political phenomenon, a reproach to the govern-^ 
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ment anri the character of the country. The 
is, that this pecnliar tribe is neither more nor 
less than tlic poorer part of the label ing' class, 
sucli as are attached to no particular trade, but 
willing to work at all, and to take any job that is 
offered. If in Ijoiidon, wlicro there is a regular 
tide of coninierce and a. constant call for labor, 
tliere aresuppusc<l to beat lc:i.st twenty thousand 
persons who rise every morning without employ¬ 
ment, and rely for innintenaiice on the accidents 
of the day ; it is but fair to allow Najiles, teem¬ 
ing as it is willi population and y^'t destitute of 
similar moans of Mi|>|)orting il, to linve in pro¬ 
portion a greater number of the same descrip¬ 
tion, without incurring the censure of laziness. 


0 


The Lazzaroni are the porters of Naples j 
they are sometimes attached to great houses under 
the appellation of FaccUino della Casa, to per¬ 
form commissions for servants, nnd to give as¬ 
sistance where strength and exertion are requi¬ 
site ; and in such stations they are said to have 
given proofs of secrecy, honesty and disinterest¬ 
edness, very unu.sual among servants. Their 
dress is often only a shirt and trowseisi; tlicir 
diet maccaroni, tish, water melon, with iced 
water, and not unfrequently wine; aud their ha¬ 
bitation the portico of a church or of a palace. 


.Jheir athletic forms and constant flow of spirits 
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arc sufficient denionstratiuns of the snlutarv cf' 
feels of such plain food* and simple habits. Yet 
these very circumstances, the consequences, or 
rather the blessings of the climate, have been 
turned into a subject of reproach, and repre¬ 
sented as the result of indilTerence and indolence 
in a people cither ignorant of the comforts of 
life, or too la/y to procure them. It would be 
happy however if the poor in every other coun¬ 
try could so well dispense witli animal food, and 
warm covering. 

The name, or rather nickname by which this 
class is designated, naturally tends to prejudice 
the stranger against Uienr, as it seems to convey 
the idea of a sturdy beggar; its derivation is a 
subject of conjecture; the most probable seems 
to be that adopted at Naples itself, wliich sup¬ 
poses it to originate from the Spanish word 
lacero, derived from lacerus, signifying tattered, 
torn, or ragged, prononneed by the Spaniards 
as by us, lassero, and converted by the Neapoli¬ 
tans into lazzerOf hzzaroni. It ill became the 
Spaniards after all to give contemptuous appel¬ 
lations to a people wbom they oppressed, pil¬ 
laged, and degraded; and to ground those ap¬ 
pellations on the misei*y, nakedness, and general 
poverty, produced by their own injustice. 
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Scvei'iil iinccdotcs arc related of the Lazzaroni, 
that rrdoiind much to their credit, aud imply feel¬ 
ing's m IucIi do not superahouud in any rank, and 
would do honor to tlic highest. They arc said to 
have shewn a rooted aversion lo the 'uquisition, 
and to have prevented its ostablishnieut in the 
kiiig'doiii of Naples, by their _ resolute and un- 
abatiiig; opposition, while, the other inhabitants 
submitted to the measures of the court, aud re¬ 
ceived itwitlnmt aslrii;rgle. Thev have manifest' 
ed, whenever anoppiu'Uinily mialiliHl ilu m to ex* 
press their feeliiii 5 ;s with eiierg'V, a warm attach- 
nicut to the cause of liberty, and aitbovrcuce 
of oppressioii. wliicli have more ilnm once cbeck- 
etl the career of government in its way to des¬ 
potism. In these exertions lliey iiai! the dangu 
aud the glory entirely to Iheinseivcs, and may 
with reason boast that where the nobles yielded 
tbey made a stand, and l)y their ]>crsevcrance 
saved from utter hopeless slavery, that country 
which their superiors were ready to betray. 
Kven in the late invasion, tlicy generously came 
forward, and oiferod ibcir persons and lives to 
fheir sovereign, and huding neither cliicfs to 
command, nor officers lo lead them on, they re¬ 
luctantly submitted to inaction, but with a surly 
silence and a threatening aspect, that awed the 
invaders, aud checked for once the insolence and 
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rapacity of a Prciich army. Sucli is their public 
spirit—their private feelings have oftciitinies 
been displayed with equal advantage. ' 

When ill I78d, the coasts of Calabria were de¬ 
solated by a most exton:nvc earthquake, and thou¬ 
sands of fainili&s reduced to absolute misery ; while 
the court, the nobility and the clergy at Naples, 
exerted themsclvcK with becoming zeal to allevi¬ 
ate their distress, and to supply tliom with clothes, 
provisions, and other articles of absolute neces¬ 
sity j the Jjazzaroni gave all they could com¬ 
mand, their daily labor, and volunteered their 
services in collecting*, transporting and accelerat¬ 
ing the conveyance of the different stores to the 
place of their destination. 

The tniUi is, if wo may believe some Neapoli¬ 
tan writers, the JMZzaroni, properly so called, 
are the most laborious and disinterested part of the 
population, attached to religion and order, sim¬ 
ple and sincere in their manners and expressions, 
faithful to those who trust them, and ready to 
shed the last drop of their blood sooner than be¬ 
tray the interests of their employers. It is how¬ 
ever to be observed, that they confine these en- 
comiiiins to the true bora Neapolitan Lazzaroni, 
who are to be carefully distinguished from a sat 
of beggars, who infest the churches and are scan 
VOL. in. K 
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loun^'inpr itiicnoss in pnblic places, 

•endcwojii;^ to procare by beg’g^ing' wliat the 
otliers earn by labor; these, ihey assure us, are in 
p;enoi'}’.l slriino-crs, who n sort to Naples on ac¬ 
count of tlu^ clinuito, niu! bcsi-t llic doors of imis 
ainl force tliouiselvcs niio»» triivellors under the 
nj'pollutiou of Lazzuroni. From these vagrant 
and unprincipled mendicants, many writers scent 
to have taken the odious pteture whicli they have 
drawn of that hard-working-, failhful class of 
people'* 


W'^ith reg-ard to the third charge, that of de¬ 
bauchery, it nin.st be rcc(»Ilected (Itat nations, like 
individuals, Itavc llieir favoi itc virtues and vices j 
tficir attachment to tlie former, they fondly ima- 
g-ine may eompeusate their iudulgcnee in ti*.e lat¬ 
ter. The northern uatioiv: were anciently dis- 
tinu'uished bv their chastitvT, and have at all 



* These vu^r>!t)('i are oi'n'iitiasRS kno^Tii hy the roiitcinu- 
luous epithet uf Itanckifr:, froiu the beiit hea iu public places 
1)11 >%liicli they sleep at ui^ht. The others lulie their Hp|)el. 
latioTi tron) their stands, as /,< J^zari drl Mrreato, dtl 1 m- 
vinaro, del Mofo, 6ic. It is rcmarnable, that they were once 
culled Fastasi, a word derived from the Greek so long preva, 
lent in Naples. 

^ Cesar and Tacitus hare, as is generally knt-wn, praised 
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times hocn reproached witliastrong; propensity to 
intempormicc. The inhabitants of the warmer and 
mure genial regions of the south, have ever been 


tlie chiisiilv of llic Ocrinans.' Near fotir cciiluricii after we 
iind, not Xhft Oerinniis only, bultlie G^lis and Vaiiilal:^ cole** 
bratcil for an«xooi|ilary diAjiby nf llic same virtue. Salvian, 
a presbyter and uHcrwariU bUIiop of iMarsrille^t witnessed 
the tnv;isiou of Gaulj Spain and Africa^ by tbc OotUs, VUi* 
qalliK^ami \ aiidab^ and ascribes their succc'ss to tlieircbustity* 
'rbc picture which he lias drawn of the uiiiversai and almost 

%4 

incrediblecorrtiplion ofllieRoman proviiiccs^Hiid the dcscri|>* 
tion whit'll he has given by way of contrast of the chastity 
uiirl even innocence of the barbarians^ appear both over* 
charged; yet he speaks of Ibe manuers of the limcs^ ajid re¬ 
cords events actually passing under liis own observulioD, and 
of course he could scarce have indulged himself in any ma¬ 
terial exaggeration. Thus speaking in the name of (he Ho¬ 
mans, he says^ ** inter pudieos baibarus impudict sumus. 
Plu.s adhue dico offeiiduntur barbari ipsi iinpuritatibus nos- 
tris. Esse inter Gothos non licet scortatorem Gothum ; soli 
inter eos prsejudic’o tiatiouis ac nomiais permittuntur impuri 

esse Uomaui.fornicatio apud illos crimen atquc dis- 

criiuen est, apud nos decus.*' Of the Vaudals, who had 
overnm Spaiiii lie says, ** Accessit hoc ad munifcstandani 
illic impudiciti'de dainnationem ut Wandalis potissimuin, id 
cit pudicis barbaris tradercDtur.'* He aftcr^ya^ds gives the 
oharacicr of the different tribes of barbariansi ** Gotborum 
gens perfida, sed pudica est; Alanorum impudica, sed minus 
IM^rfidu; Frufici mendaces, sed bospitales, Saxones crudeli^ 
tale efferii sed castitate mirandi— Sahian de Gubemationc 
Dei^ vii. H, 7 , 15 , Xbe Romans^ when they conquered 

K2 
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prone to tliceiijoyiiients equally sensual, but more 
Veiiliineutal, of lawless love: while tliev have 
been reinavkable for their moderation in the 
pleasures of the table, though Hurrouiuletl with 
nil the nteans of convivial indiilg'enco. This lat* 
ter virtue still remains a characteristic quality in 
Italy, while the ]^cccding vice seems to have ex¬ 
tended its empire over the North, and kindled 
there its lawless fires, that now spread as widely 
and hum as fiercely under the frozen as under tlie 
torrid zone. This vice, pernicious as it is in iU 
consequences, and drstnictive of ihc best quali¬ 
ties and of the sweetest ciijoyinenls of human na¬ 
ture, unfortunately seems to accompany riches 
and refinement; it has infected all civilized na¬ 
tions, and is at once the bane and the scandal of 
the Immanized world. 

Ill furias Igiicmquc ruuot, amor omnibus idem. 

Virgil Gtorg, 

The guilt is, I fear, common to all j and so far 


(rrcci'c, adopted not the vices but the arts of the subjugated 
nation; ilio northern barbarians, on the contrary, seem to 
have copied not tlu* arts but the vices of the enslaved Ro¬ 
mans ; for chastity s<»on ceased to be a predominant feature 
of the invading tribes, while barbarism constituted the 
ground work of tlicir rbuiaclerfor mauy ensuing ages. 
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is it from coii6nc(.1 to the south, that for 

libertinism in all, even its most odious and dis> 
^nstiiig* forms, Berlin and Petersburg^ equal any 
two cities that lie. between them and the equinoc¬ 
tial. 

In this general depravity, to divide the guilt 
and to portion it out to diftoreiit nations, would 
he presumptuous and unjust j it would also re¬ 
quire iiioro intimate acquaintance with them than 
a traveller can possibly bt; supposed to acquire, 
1 will not say in one, but in many years of rcsi> 
^icncc. Tliis iiineli we inav venture to sav, that 
in Naples, even in the very Jiighcst classes, there 
arc women of a most depravoil and shameless 
character, who scern to havt? rosigned all the de¬ 
licacy of their sex, and abamloiicd themselves 
without reserve to the impulse of passion. This 
conduct is not accompanied by that disgrace and 
public reprobation which among us hratids law¬ 
less indulgence, and compels even impudence it¬ 
self to withdraw from the walks of life, and to 
hide its infaa’.y in retreat and obscurity. I'hc 
titled prostitute makes her ap{>earancc at court, 
and is received with the same smile ; she flaunts 
in parties of pleasure, and is treated with the same 
distinction, as the most virtuous and exemplary 

matron; a mode of conduct which the moralist 
% 

will reprobate as a crime in itself, because a con-^ 
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nivance; anti which the man of the world will 
jiatnent its a degradation of the sex, upon whose 
honor and reputation depend the domest ic com¬ 
forts and the happiness of mankind. Whatever 
tends to diminish the delicacy of women, or 
M'caken that keen sense of honor wliich Provi¬ 
dence has made their best protection ami their 
surest claim to love and respect, is a certain 
source of private misery, raid a step towards pub¬ 
lic infelicity and ruin.* 

The untruvelled reader will ask with siirjirize 
the motives of a conduct so contrary to the com¬ 
mon feelings and interests of the sex, as well as 
to the lessons of religion imprinted deeply on 
their minds in tlicir earliest infancy. Many 
reasons have been assigned; and in the first 
place the mode in which marriages are con¬ 
tracted, with little regard to the feelings, but a 
great and almost exclusive consideration of the 
interests of the contracting parties. This inat- 


* Fn^cunda culpa; specula iiiiptias 

Primum ioquinavere, et ^enus ct donios; 

Hoc fontc dcrivata cladcs 

In patmui populumque fluiit. Ilor, 


No aation ever neglected the lesson so cmpbalicalLy ex< 
pressed in these Hues with impunity. 
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tention lo *lie uirections h»s .sometimes producetl 
very serioub evils in Kuglaiul, wlicrc it seldom 
neenrs, nnd muy without clouht occasion siiiiilni' 
iiicoiivcnionccs in Naple-s, or rutlicr on the con¬ 
tinent at large, wltere it is perlisips too general; 
hut taken singly, it docs nut seem capable of 
elVecting sucli extensive mischief. The parties 
it is to he rcmeinhevcd, arc generally of the same 
age, always of the same rank, and not often 
reinai'kablc for any defect moral or physical uii 
either side; of course they cannot he said to he 
ill-assorted, and in such cases, mnlnal attention 
.iiid habitual iutiroucy cannot fail to produce 
attuclnnent. 

The qualities of the climate have been some¬ 
times supposed, and nut without reason, to iu- 
fluerice tlie mural feelings; but ulluvviug such 
causes their full oflect, it must be recollected 
that they arc nut all-powerful, and that they 
frequently counteract each other. Thus, if a 
genial climate softens the mind, it also unbraces 
the body, and by that means sveakens the touip- 
tntioil while it diminishcK the power of resislaiice. 
But the truth seems to he that a warm atino- 
spherc produces' neither qf these eflhcts, as the 
greatest instances of self-denial on one side, 
and of sensual excess on the other, occur iiiidor 
suns almost tropical, and in diiuates far south 
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of Italy. May it not be asct'ibed to the corrup¬ 
tions of tlio national religion, to the facility of 
absolution, and to t])e easy purchase of indul¬ 
gences ? Tlieir religion teaches the pure mora¬ 
lity of the gospel: they know full well tliat 
absolution is an empty form, unless preceded by 
thorough heart-felt, well tried repentance; as 
for indulgences as they are called, they extend 
not to guilt, but to canonical punislaucnts only ; 
or in other words, they are a change of fasts and 
corporal punishments imposed liy ecclesiastical 
authority, into alms, pi-ayci*s, pious lectures, and 
charitable works. 

Perhaps the real cause of this lamentable de¬ 
pravity may be found in the defects of tlie go¬ 
vernment, which, by confining the whole ma¬ 
nagement of jmblic business to the councils of 
the sovereign, deprives the nobility of their 
natural and only honorable eiuployincnt. Hence, 
without inducement to application, without 
motive for exertion, tiiey allow the nobler facul¬ 
ties of the soul, which have no object to engage 
them, to slumber in lethargic indolence,'while 
the sensual appetites, whose indulgence is al¬ 
ways within reach,. are in full activity and 
engross all their time and attention. Hence 
their days are spent in visits, gaming and in¬ 
trigue, and their minds are confined to the inci- 
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tlcut of the hour, the petty cabal of the coui t, 
and the vicissitudes of their own circle. They 
are never called to the cuniitry by the iiianag’e- 
niciit of their eslutcs, which they leave entirely 
ill the hands of stewards; they live in tlio capital, 
and foi'u'ettins' themselves and their dniies in an 
iiniriteiTiipterl vortex of tlissipation, have neillii r 
opportunity nor perhaps inclination to Jiarbor 
scrioLis reflectio'i. 

Literature may, and certainly docs cn^a^e the 
atti'iition of some men of genius and talents ; 
tnit tlnr cliarais of information arc too feeble to 
itiHuencc the iiinltitude, unless inforinatioii leads 
to cuiolumciit or renown, and little of eitlior is 
to be expected from it at Naples. Idleness 
therefore is the cnr.se and the luisfoi tune of the 
Neapolitan, and indeed of all foreig;ii, nobility; 
it is the bane which in despotic ;^ovcrnments 
enfeebles the powers and blasts all tlic virtiic.s 
of the human raind. To it wc may boldly attri¬ 
bute the spirit of inlrlgne (if lawless intercourse 
carried on without shame or concealment can 
be called intrigue) which at Naples so often de¬ 
files tbc purity of the marriage bed, and dries up 
the very sources of domestic happiness. The 
remedy is in the hands of government. 


Otia si tglUs, pericre Cupidinis artes. 


Ovid de Rem, 
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Let t!je higher classes liuvc that influence in 
f/iiblic .'uliiiinistratioii, which they may claim as 
liicir Uiriii-vight, and let the nolder passions 
have that exercise and scope which bocomo 
tl)cai ; then as their importance increases, ihcir 
morals will inijirove ; with more manly ])nrsnits 
they will assume more nianly feo!ing;s, and from 
the fatigno of public business liu^y w ill learn tlir- 
valilc of domestic enjoyments.* 

But liavinjT ndjnitte^l that asjnrit of libertinism 
pervades tlie higher elassj-s, and infects too 
many femahs of rank, ( wmild not. be niuler- 
stood to sanction the exafft'eration of manv lia- 
vellcrs, aiul repii*srnt tiu* sex sit Xaples as 
totally lost to all sense of thity and <Ie!icacy. 
I'hcrc are in tltis capital, and in the ^et’y class 
wliieli arc most liable to just censure, many per* 
sons of virtue and re))nlation, who nfs»;bt be, 
considered as patterns of *Vjnjuj;'al afleclii>M smd 
«Iomestic virtue in any eosmlry. But nni’ortu- 
natcly, ladies of the former d('s<‘iij)tioti an* of 
imudi ca.sier access j tliey may be seen in everv 


.teiirrx niiiiis 

Mrntijs usprriorilHis 
Funuaiidiv 

Ilor. Cl/m. til. Od. 24. 
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large party.iuulal every puijlie oiiuiseinci)t,ntKl arc 
»eliloin doticic-iil in udalfility and eondesrcMision, 
particularly to toreigners; while flio jaitcr ap¬ 
pear in select societies to which Cew .strangers 
arc admitted, and receive Uie visits ol'such indy 
us are introtluced by tlieir intiiiiale and hal)iUKi1 
iViends. Siipernctal ol)server.s therefore, who arc 
well acnuiiiuted with the former, anti scarcely 
know the existence of the latter, to wlioni they 
liavc no access, naturally furiu their noliims of 
the morality of a city from those instances that 
fall under their observation. 


It must he recollected that in every great 
capital, and partieulai'ly in Vienna and J'aris, 
there arc c<‘i'tain houses occupied by persons of 
an intermediate rank, ami occasionally of tiiihioiis 
character, where tlie best and the worst company 
arc soinetitiies and not unfrcipiently seen inler- 
iningled ; where at the same tint' there is nuieh 
splendor and Tnagiiiticence, nuich en.si; and 
affability, and where every thing is coinhiiied 
that can give an idea of fashion, and rtii.so con¬ 
sideration, To sncli houses inli'odnction is not 
difficult, and strangers, particnlarly when young 
and inexperienced, are gciieniily so far deceived 
by appearnnccK, and by the rank of llie persons 
whom they often meet at such remlvuvous, as to 
imagine themselves in tiie very best conipuny. 
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mid content tficni.selves with it as a fair sji^icinieu 
nf the first society of the place. To give par¬ 
ticular instances M ould be both odious and uii- 
grateful j for in many such houses, travcllnr.s 
receive very flattering attentions, totally free 
from interested views or sinister motives; for 
such kindness grateful ackiiowlcdginents arc 
due, and to expose them because their society is 
made up of heterugeneous particles, would be 
ungenerous. But from these mixed companies, 
writers have not uurrcriucnliy foi'iiied their ideas 
of foreign mannci's, and have given the public 
descriptions in cariaiturc as just and accurate 
representations. Of this mode of drawing 
national characters, forcignci's frequently and 
justly complain, and every man of candor will 
join with them in condemning such partial and 
injurious sketches.* 

The style of society in a country is not tlial 
which takes place merely between two and 
three, or even ten persons of rank and fashion 
at an accidental interview ; there are in every 



« I do not mean to reproach Enqtish travellers as pecn- 
liiirly {guilty in tlii? rcs|X'ct, I merely wish to caution them ; 
if attacks can Justify retaliation we need only open some 
'{[reiich and Cierman accounts of England 
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Cn.))itHl occasional piirtie.s where conversations 
may take ])]iicey and liberties be allowed, which 
not one of tlie same party would take or encou¬ 
rage ill his own taiuily. The style therefore of 
good company is the gfcnernl behavior and niun- 
ncr of persons of fashion in their owti societies, 
whether domestic or more exUin.sive. Now in 
such societv no indeconim either in word or 
juanner is allowed in Naples, nor I believe in 
any capilal in liluropo ; and all pretended con¬ 
versations or secret anecdotes lliut represent sueli 
company in any other light, are mere fictions, 
intended to slicw either the importance or the 
wit of the wi iter, and to impose on the simpTi- 
oity of the crcihiloiis iintravelled reader. 


Ax for the remaining charge of assassination, 

% 

it lins been treated of in ilio account sfiven of 
the Italian character at large; howfiver, a few 
additional remarks applicable to Naples in ])iu'- 
ticiilar may not be misplaced. In tliis city the 
streets sue not regularly lighted; the ]:imp.s be¬ 
fore the modouHffs and liic chapels give indeed 
soinu light, bnt not KiifTicicnt for the security of 
passengers. The police is by no means either 
vigilant or active; its agents keep too much in 
.1 Ijody, and are not sufficiently spread through 
the diiTcrenl slrrets; the passions of the iuha- 
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bitnnts are easily inflamed, and the multitude of 
^oor and of vagrants is considerable j yet with 
all those loinjilatiunK and opjioitiinitics, the 
number of inuvd<TS is inonnsiderable. b^ven 
jealousy itself, which is ivpoilcd to have been 
in foniKT times the most inischiovotis passion of 
the place, .seldom or never produces bloodshed 
at present ; and robberv, ami above all, that 
most odious and diaboliiNd species of assa.ssiim> 
tinn, murder planned ai e\<.oiiiod in cold 
blood for purposes of pruJil, arc crimes rarely 
known at Naples. My. Sn’infmrne and 
l)c la iMnclCt made this ob.scrvntion so favorable 
to Neapolitan morality many years and at 
a lime when it was generally believed, bevond 
the Al[>s, that it was impossible to walk the 
streets of Naples without feeling or witnes-siiig 
the effects of a.stifct/o. Tlic police, as indeed 
almost evefy branch of public administration, 
lias been considerably improved since the period 
alluded to by those lraveUei*s; so that what was 
then rare, is now almost unknown. 

Drunkenness, one of the great causes of 
([uanels and of bloodshed, and an invariable 
source of poverty, distress, and conscfjucntly of 
robbery, is very seldom observable, and thus 
one of the incentives of so many dangerous 
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pnssioiiS i‘i f:X}:iii>ins!u-{l, mid sdl Micir perilous 
c!’cct :2 prcnciitcd. M'hon to lliis cxcitiption \rc 
tiiat, tlifi’c are few tetiiptalioiis to perjury, 
ti ci'iiiic to which the rej'-ulsiii-.nis of oiiv system 
of taxation exposes our people on too many 
occasions, we shall he oblij^ed to acknowh'dg^e 
tliat the Noajsolitaijs are not iiilectod hy so 
many vices, and cannot he such a vile do;jraded 
race as some tiavellcrs iiave represented them. 
1 speak i*ot here howincr of the inhubifants of 
the whole kingdom of Naples, as I am aware 
that the oppression of tlic barons, the injustice 
of luag'istralcs partial and iiiercenarv, as too 
many of them are said to be, and the folly of 
former governments silternuteiy negligent and 
cruel, have almost Intrbarizfd ct-rtti'iii districts in 
Calabria, and have peopled the mountains and 
forests with outlaws and banditti. I e.unfinc iny 
observations and panegyric to the inhabitants 
of iSamniujHi and Piccnuni, and of 

them I M ill say that they arc in general gified 
with some great, and many amiable (]nalitic-s j 
and 1 will even venture to ap{)ly to them tliC 
poetical compliment which 'J'tt.sso has paid to a 
tribe in mind and body, as in country and chiuatc 
far inferior. 

Iji terra mollc, c licta, c dUrtlosa, 

Siiuili a se gli kabilator produce. 

Cut. lib. i. W. 


1 
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We arc unw about to take onr leave of this 
people and of the I'efix Cawpunin, and we re¬ 
gret tliat circniustances had not peruiitted us to 
make our visit at an earlier season, and do not 
allow us to prolong our stay for some months. 
The beauty of the country is uuerjuullcd, and 
leisure is required to see it in perfection; tlic 
climate is dclicimis, but to enjoy its sweets, 
leisure again is indispensable; excursions arc 
both instructive and amusing*, but here also leisure 
Is essential both to pleasure and to iiuproveiiic-nt: 
the heat of summer, tolerable to those who re- 
pase on the verge of tlie sea, or in the number¬ 
less recesses of the bay, and circumjacent islands, 
may be rendered insiiflerable by perpetual 
motion. Tours succeeding each other, with 
little or no interval of repose, harass the body, 
and new objects crowding on each other too 
rapidly leave notinug in the mind but confused 
images and shadowy recollections. In short, 
leisure is the very genius of the place, and still as 
•fincicntly reigns over Parthenope, otia natanij* 
In this respect indeed, and in many others, 
^apl(?s si ill retains its ancient cliarucler; the 
}inme ease, Ihe same Iranrpiiliily, the Aiune at- 
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tachiiicnt to litei'ary pni-suits*, and the same 
luxurious habits of the Greeks, so often ascribed 
iu it by tiic ancients still distingnisli it, and 
render it as formerly the favorite retreat of the 
ao;od and of the valetudinarian, of the studious 
and of the oontcmplntive. 


Pax uccura loci^ ct otia ?ilx 

Etmiijquain liiibatu (|uic$, &unuijqnc ])crncti. 

iSV0^ tiu 5. 


I 


To enjoy such a place in all the vicissitudes of 
season and scenery; to observe such a people 
under every variation of character; to visit all 
th" towns and isles, and mountains of ancient 
faviCf without hurry or fatigue, is a most desii'a- 
b!e object, and may claim a whole year, and HU 
lip every day with pleasure and improvement. 
But our time was no longer at our disposal, and 
on the seventh of July we were dragged reluct¬ 
antly from Parthenopc and the Campanian 
coast J. 


* Tliu rcaderwill recollect Uiat this expression, and others 
of n similiir irndcucy employed iu a former chapter, do not 
extend to the aobililj. 

t Strabo, ▼. ' 

t Naples retains all the features of its Grecian origin, ex* 
voi.. III. i< 
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Pausilypi coIleF, at CHiididu Mergcllin*ii^ 

Kt u;yrLela bHoris cuiijiila littorihus/^. 

Me tibi, terra beatu, <lico; tu mclu laboruni, 

Jaiuquc beucscentis grataquics untini* 

Tu, dum lulu siiiunf, liiecnique uuramqiic miniitia ; 

Tiij precor, cx:»tiucti corporis ossa lege. 

Such wcrolbe wishes of Flaminius ; such might; 
hav« been oui-’s were not Jinyland our country! 

The liist .stage from Naples is Aversci, a well- 
built uio<lcni town. A few miles from theiicc w'e 
cros.sc(l the C/anisy now culled Ckiugnoy and 
sometimes Lafjno, and proceeded rapidly over the 
plain of Campania. Wc arrived at Capum rather 
too late to visit llic ruins of the ancient citv oftiic 
.same name, wliicli lie about two miles from the 
modern town. They arc shapeless masses spread 
over a vast extent of ground, or so at least they 
appear when viewed from the walls of the present 
city : the theatre retains somcw’hat of its original 


cepting its languagr, which at present is more Roman than 
ever it wus in ancient times; it is a singular circumstance that 
Latin, itioiigli .,|ioken in Gaut, Germany, Britain, Spain, and 
Africa, 'aUIi their dependent islands, yet never became the 
language of.-!// lluly. Greek still kept its ground in the south¬ 
ern provinces, aiitl enjoyed a pre.4minencc over the rtn- 
perial language, even to the fall uf the western empire, aoil 
during the two snccerdiug centuries. 
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form, and if disinterred, uiig'ht perhaps display 
some remains of the grandeur for which it was 
onco celebrated. So great indeed was the mag- 
iiiticencc of Capua, that while Carthage stood it 
was compared to it, and long after the fall of 
Carthage, and even after its own humiliation and 
disfranchisement, it Is represented by Cicero* 
himself as superior to Rumt;, for the wideness, 
convenience, and uppoavance of its streets and 
edifices. 

Capua was built by the Etrurians, that sin- 
guiur nation to which Italy owes its arts, and its 
noble tuition; but it was occupied partly by force 
and partly by treachery by the Suninitcs j after¬ 
wards it was united to the Kunians by interest and 
allianccj then it became hostile to Rome under 
the inBuence of Aimibal, and soon after it wa$ 
taken, plundered, and stripped of all the honors 
of a city, that Ls, of its senate, its magistrates, 
and its popular as.semblies. In this chastisement 
the Romans punished the body of the state, that 
is, the ringleaders only, but spared the populace, 
and the town itself, which continued to stand a 
momiiiiout of the power, the justice, and the 
clemency of the coinpieroi's. Consilio ab omni 
parte laudabili,” says Titus I.iviust, “ severe et 


* ii, contra Rulliin. 
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cclcrhrr in maxime n<)xios aniinadvcrsum . . . . 
HAti Meuhitii incenOiis ruitii.sqtu^ in tecta imiuxiii 

nifii'o.sfjue.f|usesita lev.itutls species iii- 

colnniitatc uiliis nol.'ilissinm*, o|nilL’h{issiiHte(|iiu.’* 
11c adds a consideraMoti tlial iiad no small iiillu> 
enco in tlie il(‘(-isiun ut' the .senate on this occasion, 
“ roijfkssio evpressa hosli, <juanta vis in liomanis 
ad r'\|K'teiu!as ]>nams ab iniideitbus sociis, et 
qiiani nihil iit Anu!l)ulc auxilit ad liicndus.” In 
Criilli, Capua vvus taki-n, and its niagisli'a'cs put 
to death, almost in the pre.Nenec ami under t!»e 
eyes of the indig'iiant Cavthao inian. 

Tliero arc few events recorded in Roman Jns- 
lory, that di.sr.luv Iho ffreat nrominetit fcatincs of 
the ciniraeU-rof that inagnariimoiis people to more 
advantage, than the siege and fall of Capua, 
^riteir ))»:rr:evei*aisrc, jnstice, and humanity, liere 
shine in tV.cir full Inslj-c; the reader shares their 
well eavncil liiamph, and only laments that 
Corittlh, a i"(y more renowned and less gaiilty 
ll'an ('apuc, u.is not tiee.ted uitli IIk? same in- 
<hiIoene<‘, aiul like it allowed to stand a monu- 
of Roman forbearance. Capua therefore 
slill fi<)in'i‘:hed, not as a corporate body, but as a- 
deii(?icus ro-sidence, surrounded with beauty and 
])amp<Mcd with plenty. It was reserved for a 
more ignominious fate, and destined under the 
feeble l loiiorins to fall by the hands of Genserio 
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kia.: Of ilic Aifij.'Jin V'smdals. Il never )'C(:ov4’rotl 
Iroui tiiis t:iiJusln>*»li.“, aiul kas roiiiaincd a licaj) 
of iiainliabilod l uiiis ever since. 

The modern town was hwilt about the middlt* 
of tin- ninth ceiiim y by the count, and the bislio[) 
ol the tifle iil’ Capua, on the site of the nncienl 
Ca.siliiiuiu r; inarkublc for its fnielity to the Ko- 
maiis in the siTond Panic war, Initdccavcd and 
sunk into insignilicaucc even in the time of Pliny. 
This city is neither larg-e nor w ell-bnill, and con¬ 
tains no very reniarkaide edilii^o ; its «»vea(cst ve- 
Cwinincndation is its name. 'J'hc calhodral sup¬ 
ported by pillars of gTanilc collected from the 
n<‘ig‘hboring‘ niiiis; and the clinrcli of the .d/frfoft- 
ziiUn, supposed to be an ancient toinph^ tlioiigli 
jnuch disiigni'cd by inodi in di-coralions, dcsci'\c 
a visit. The VuUttrnns bathes the walls, a river 
now as formerly, rapid, luuildy, and hi some 
places shallow: thus it still retains both its name 
and its characteristic qualities. 


.multam^c tralioiis sub giirgitc urnrini 

VuUuriius. Ovid. Met. xv. 


We here entered the Falcrnian territory, and 
as we drove over its tloliciotis plain we contem¬ 
plated onthcrig'litil/oif/i/ Catlicnln, and in front 
Mount Massicusf both remarkable, indepcudi iitly 
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of other circiiiTistances, as enclosing' and indeed 
in .pJM’t I’urining the scene of llio manctnvre.s of 
Fabins and of Annihal. The celebrated strata¬ 
gem of the latter* took place in a dcBlc on (he 
right. 

We then crossed the Savone and pro- 
cceded to FrancolisU whence ascending (lie hills, 
■we took a parting view of the delicious region 
which lay expanded behind ns, M e had tra- 
'versed it in every direction, and exaiiiincd its 
features in ail their combinations. Plains sliudcd 
with rows of pnphiv.s and innlberrios; vines 
waving in garlands from tree to trecj rich 
lianests bt-iuiiiig under this canopy; Jiills clad 
with grovo unii studded wiih houses; ninuiitnins 
covered ’• iih (drests; and in (he midst, Veswins 
lilVing hi> scorciicd front, and looking down upon 
cidc-s, iM .vns. and villages rising promiscuunsly 
round his iiase. Add to these, a sea that never 
swells with storms, a sky never darkened with 
clouds, and a sun that sildom withdraws his 
rhe<a'ing beains. All these bcaCntics, that pourtray 
Paradise to our fancy, and surpass at once the 
laudsca|)e of the painter and the descriptions of 


♦ Tit. Liv. 1« xxii. 
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the jioet, :ire all combined iti i.\\p. fjardcn of Italy, 
the happy Campunw*. 

Bill the scenery was now fading away with tiic 
liglit, and a dee[> azure sky bes))anghKl with stars, 
all sparkling with a brilliancy nnusnal to our more 
troubled atinosplicre, guided ns on our way. 
Lighted by their beams vve crossed the Liris, 

Qiii foulc qiiiuto 

Di.-<siuiuliit ctirsuia ac ntillo inutabilis imltri, 
Pcrslringil tacitiu gciainuiili gurgilv ri|ias. 

s\l. iv. arn). 

We just distinguished the black masses of 71/m- 
iurna: on its banks, wllli the arches of its rtiiiicd 
aqueduct, and at a late hour in the evening we 
entered Mola. 

The bay of Guicta, thongli seen before, had 


* Wft Iiad intended to return by Ibe inland road, and visiit 
tlic great Parent abbey uf tlic liciicdietine Order situated on 
tbe summit of Monit Coisxno ; Vtnafram, so celcbrateiJ for 
its olives; ^);pi/iuni and the ; Surm, Anugnlat and 

Premiie. But the state of tbc country, which bad uot yet 
recovered from the convulsions of an invasion, rendered such 
a journey imprudent at the moment, and on the representa* 
tions of some friends, wc reluctantly gave up our projected 
route. 
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not with its novelty forfeited its charms; inferior 
as ii i.s to tliat of Naples, it. had still influence 
suflicient to delight and to detain ns. Ascending 
the hill, we revisited the grove where Cicero li ll, 
and the tomb which popular tradition has erected 
to his memory, without perniittiug any hyper¬ 
critical doubts to disturb our Iceliugs. “ Famii 
rernni staiidum est,” says 'I’itiis l.ivius, iibi 
eertam rebus derogat anticpiitas fidem." At the 
foot of the tomb sat aliUle shepherd boy rcailing 
a book with great attention, while his flock spread 
along the sides of the road before him. lie 
smiled when 1 looked at the book; it was Lt/ vila 
della AVV"". l'c/y/*ne— catraUa della ScriUitra 
sanlat coi rijflessioni, 8fcc.--lessons of pm ity, hu¬ 
mility and piety! examples of filial love and of 
parental tenderness. His pastoral predecessors 
in Virgil and Theocritus, were not so well em- 
’ ployed, and must yield to the modern Alexis in 
innocence and in sim[ilicity. After having 
winded through tlic defiles of J\]ount C(ecnhuSi 
we descended into the plain oiFondi. The beauty 
of this fertile spot was now enlivened by oc¬ 
casional groups of country people collected with 
their dugs and flocks, under the shade of the 
thickest clumps of trees, and indulging themselves 
in rustic niiith and festivity. 

We entered the Roman territory shortly after. 
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and stopped to n?frcsli onrsclvos at 'J'cyimma, 
We again passed Ffironia, now a solilary seeiu*, 
once remarkable for tlie s|)lcmloi' of its temple, 
wbicli, as Livy relates, was pUmtltToil by Aitnil>al 
in bis return from lioiiie, hi order to avenge on 
the goddess his late disappointment. We erosst^d 
the Vompiine Pn'udi, then dclig; tfulJy shaded, 
with g'reat raphlity. The season of mfthria was 
now conimcneed, and to sleep wiiile passing the 
marshes is siip|tosed to be cxtrenu ly dungerems. 
The death of the archbisiiop of Najdes, which 
had taken place souie days before our duparUiro 
fiom that capital, was attributed to bis liaving 
merely passed this swampy tnut, though with 
all possible precaution. It is to be rceoJIectcd 
however, that the arelthishop w'as in his scveivly. 
sixth year, and if at such an ago a man tie enr> 
ried off very siuldoidy, his d<“;Uh niay be ac¬ 
counted for without the aid of marsitv cv’ eda- 

ft* 

'lions. Still it must be admitted (but the i<iv of 
this territory both is, ami mast probably cruiiijntc, 
in a certain degree, nnwliolc.soinc during- :lie 
summer uiunllis, beeaitse- it niu;it ever reiuam a 
flat intersected by many streams, anil of eom-.ie 
always humid. AVe indeed found that si vcr.d 
drivers wete ill at the luflcreut posfc-liouses, 
owing partly to fatigue during the biais, and 
partly to the bail qualities of the atmosphere. 
To take every precaution therefore is prudent, 
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atitl of eoiirsi' to abstain iVoiii sleep, liowever dif- 
Jicnli'jt may be in such beat, especially when 
contincil to a carriage. 

While a traveller i.« conveyed smoothly and 
rapidly over the present Vin ^ppia, he must na- 
tnrallv reflect on the fdow and almost creeping 
{nice of the amnents. Horace, while he acknow¬ 
ledges his own indolence, in dividing one day's 
journey into two, .seems to consider Forinn Appii 
as the regular stage from Rome, wlitcli w'a.s a 
distance of about thirty-Hve lailes. He pas.s('d 
the second niglit on the canal. l)n the third, 
be seems to have sU-pt at Ait.rnr or 'i'erravina; 
mul the foiii-th, after u J'atiyuintj journey, at 
I'ormiee or Multt. 

In Aliiinurranim hissi deiude urbe mancinus. 

This faligviiiff journey was not more than thirty 
miles. But ^Miecenus might well have consi> 
dcred it as such, <'is lie is related to liavc taken 
two days to go from Rome to his villa at Tibur, 
only eighteen miles distant. Augustus is also 
said to have travelled very slowly, and loitered 
much on the road in his excursions fmm Rome 
to the. different parts of Italy. mode of 

conveyance was not at that time cither {deasanl 
or convenient, and whether managed by a lectica 
or a rhedOf was in the first instance slow, in the 
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otlier rough, und either way far iiiftrloi’ in ease, 
rapidity, and even dig'nity, to a posUclinise. 
The inns seoni to have been no hotter, if not 
worse, than the modern, and to liave been a.s ill 
pro^ided both with fare and furniture; of the 
hire we have some account in Horace, when de¬ 
scribing die spare diet of BcKeventuiii; and as 
for furniture, wo have a short inventory of a 
bed room in Petronias, vix. a licdstead and bed 
without Ciu'taius, and a wooden candelabrum 
with a table. Tbc inns in fact were bad for 
the same reason tlicn a.s now; travellers of rank 
instead of frecj^uenting inns, went from villa to 
villa, and abandoned sneb receptacles to tlie 
lower orders; a custom very general at present 
in Italy; so much so indeed, that an Italian uo- 
hleman, hearing an Knglishman complain of the 
accommodation at country inns, expressed his 
surprise that he freijiiunted such place.s, and ob¬ 
served, that with a few recommendatory loiters 
he might traverse Italy from one extremity to 
the other, without being once under the neces¬ 
sity of entering an inn. 


We intended to pass the night at VellelrU in 
order to visit some palaces in tlic town, and 
some interesting places in the ncigliborhood, and 
at the same time to enjoy the beautiful scenery 
of the Alban Mount^ in our last passage over 
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it. Bui ii> liii.s wc M'crc clisrspjioinletl: we kh- 
tcretl Vrllvhi ralher lale, luujul llie inn fiiil, and 

most rc'luctuntly to pursue our 
journey in tlio iLtikn.'ss oi* the to 

and llicuco lor a siiiiilar rc.isun to ilonie. 

As wo approaoliod, llio beams of tin; rising; sun 
darted full on the portico of llic /Utsilica hate- 
rana, lu itself from its elevation and magnitude* 
a grand olijcct, ami Jiow leiulored unusually 
splendid and maji‘stic, Ijy llic blaze oJ‘ glory that 
seemed to |»!ay around it. The groves of deep 
verdure that arose oa eacli sitle, and tlic dark 
arches of the ruined aqucdticts bending; above 
the trees, fornii d a striking contrast, and gave 
the approach a mngnificf?nce and solemnity highly 
confonnable. to the character and the destinies ol 
Xhc Eternal City. 
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■ i 

Maf/ntjicmcf^ of Aticivuf Home—its Chactp-^ 
Afiurdiivls — VifC — Lonims — Toiuplcs — 'I’lier- 
mn‘ — Theatres — [ustaucef! of private :!/«//?»'- 
ficenvc — Greatness, the. Charaeicristic of Ro¬ 
man Taste at all limes. 

T KNOW not whctlier the travellei’ iw not more 
strnek with the appearance of Rome on his re¬ 
turn from Naples, than lie was on his hrst eti- 
tiaiico. Not to speak of the giamlour of the 
objects that meet ]iis eye, <*veii at the g’atc, and 
are ccrtainlv well calcnlateil to make a stronsT 

» o 

imjircssion, it has beeit jnslly observed lltat the 
stir, the animation, the g’aioly that p?rvadc the 
streets of Naples, still fresh iik his recollcrlion, 
contrast sinjjnlarly with tlic silence aiul .solemnity 
that seem to reign undistiirbecl overall the <jiiar- 
ter.s of Rome. Tlie clfcet of this contrast is in¬ 
creased by the difteront style of building, the 
solidity' and uiugnitndo of Roman ediliees, and 
the huge massi's of ruin that rise occasifinrljy to 
view, like iitoimmcnts of a superior race of be¬ 
ing's. We seem in our journey to have passed 
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over not miles, but ag'csj^and to have arrived at 
a niausiun where the agitations of the present are 
absorbed in the contemplation of the pasl^ and 
the passions of this M urtd arc lost in the interests 
of that whii'b is to succeed it. Rome is not 
thei'cfore like Naples, the seat of mirth and dis- 
.sjpation; of public ainnsenicnt, or even of pri¬ 
vate conviviality. Tlio scKcrc majvshi that scoins 
to preside ns the genius of tlic [»Iace, proscribes 
frivolity, an<i inspires loftiiu-ss of tliongiit and 
gravity of deportment. It in>poses even on 
scenes of relaxation a rertuin restraint, that 
without infringing on the case of conversation, 
and tlie confidence of familiar intci cuurse, gives 
a serious bias lo the mind, and disposes it iui- 
pi/!'ceptibly lo reHoctiou.* 

. Rut if in Homo, wn seek in vain for the lighter 
amusimuMits, sncli as halls, runts, and operas; 
we arc supplied with other entertainments of a 
much higher, aiul to a man of solid jndgineiit, 


* II dreoro is llic word used Rome to express tliis rc- 
straiut so pcentiar tu the piavc; a word lilllc ii!>ed, as the 
quality expu-sst'd by it is little known in oilier purls of 
Italy, r.n^'iili ix the only transaij'iiio hinj^uuijc, 1 believe, 
tlmt possesses Uk- word, us indeed Kiiglancl is almost the 
only country where iU influence is much felt or acknow¬ 
ledged. 


2 
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of a much more saiisfac#)ry nature. Iiidcpcud* 
ently of the arts and the scicncosj that ^cm to 
expand all their treasures, and to court our ob> 
servation at every step; he who delights to range 
n thought over the past, and to coiiveise with 
he great of ancient times, will here find an in¬ 
exhaustible fund of occupation in every street, 
and the memory of some noble achievement or 
llustrious ])erson meeting him at every turn. 
'* Id quidem inBnitum cst in hac nrhe," says 
Cicero, speaking of Athens, ** quacutuque eiiim 
ingredinuir, in aliquam historiam vestigium po- 
nimus,” * an observation far more applicable to 
JRoine, because it is a grander theatre, more fer¬ 
tile in events, and more productive of heroes. 

To these recollections, wliich spring from the 
very soil itself, and arc inseparably attached to 
its localities, we must siipcradd the antique sta> 
' tues that fill the cabinets both public and private, 
and place the worthies of ancient times before 
us in all the dignity of dress and altitude. The 
Capitol, in fact, was never so crowded with he¬ 
roes and senators, with consuls and dictators, as 
it is at present; never were so many kings as¬ 
sembled in its halls, and never was it visited by 


De Fio. lib. v. 2. 
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so iiKiiiy onkpci'oi’s in^iirce-sston, as me now 
united tli one j^rand assembly under its roof. 

The sanm may be said of the coljeetion in tliG 
Vatican, where louff i:'a!len<;.s and c‘a]>acioiis tem¬ 
ples are lined with rows, livi^uently double, of 
busts and statues rej)"f:%entiii|f alt tlie demigods 
and licM’ues, llu^ slatesuion and oruturs, tlic poets 
and phihisopbers, in short, all tin: great persons 
real or iniaginai'y, ('oat have' tigiinsi in tbo liis- 
tory and ^litorature of liic ancients, aij<l bavi^ 
fdicd the world w iliilhetr ronoun lor so many 
ages. 

Oi'u dui'imi ct vntiim, SM|>ioittui>:i]iic ora (frionim. 

Stat, fSj/l. jj. 2, 


Private ca!/nicl», some of which arc almost as 
considerable as tlic t wo great rejmsitorics just 
montioiredi increase the jn'odig'ious stock, and 
give allogetlier a number of statues that e<|uals 
tho population of some cities; combining the 
most jJtafect specimros, not of Greek and Ro¬ 
man only, but of Klrnscan and Egyptian art, and 
e\panding bcfoic us, in the compass of one 
city, all the treasures of the ancient world.* 


• “ On Irouvi! ici,” cvclainis the AhLi; I^urlAilrmi, on Ms 
first visit to the CajHlol, •* raucicime Egypte, I'aiicitnae 
Ailieiivs, I’aucicuue Itouiel’' 
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Encircled with such conpnny, and surrounded 
with such monuments, who shall dare to com¬ 
plain of want of occupation P especially as the 
classics are always at hand to heighten the en¬ 
joyment \ and where can they be perused witli 
more pleasure or advantage than at Rome, 
amidst the monuments of the heroes whom they 
celebrate, and on the very theatre of the actions 
which they describe. 

But to proceed to the immediate object of 
this chapter.—On our first visit we contemplated 
iiiicient Rome as she now appears, and from 
thence we passed to the consideration of the mo¬ 
dern city. We will now turn to ancient Koine 
again, and while we still tread the spot on which 
she stood, we will recollect what she once was, 
and endeavor to trace out some of her majestic 
features still faintly discernible through the 
gloom of so many ages. Thu subject is inti¬ 
mately connected with the views of a classical 
traveller, and is indeed forced upon him in every 
morning walk. While he ranges over the seven 
hills, once so crowded with population and graced 
with so many noble fabiics, now inhabited only 
by a few friars, and covered with piles of ruin, 
he cannot but recollect that under the rubbish 
which he treads lies buried Imperial Rome, 
onco the delight and the beauty oi the universe. 

VOl.. III. M 
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Dee|) interred under the accumulated deposit of 
fifteen centuries, it now serves for the foundation 
of another city, which, though the fairest in the 
world, shines only with a few faintly reflected 
rays of its tarnished glory. If then the magnifi¬ 
cence of modem Home be an object of admira¬ 
tion and wonder, what must have been the ma¬ 
jesty of the ancient city ? Greater probably than 
the imagination of moderns, little accustomed to 
works of unusual beauty or magnitude, can con¬ 
ceive, and capable of astonishing, not strangers 
only, but even the Greeks themselves, though 
the latter were habituated to architectural scene¬ 
ry, and almost educated in the midst of temples 
and colonnades. 

Constantins, a cold aiid unfeeling prince, who 
had visited all the cities of Greece and Asia, 
and was familiar with the superb exhibitions of 
Ephesusy Mufjnesiay and Athensy was struck 
dumb with admiration as he proceeded in tri- 
nmphai pomp through the streets; but when he 
entered the forum of Trajan, and beheld all the 
wonders of that matchless structure, be felt for 
once a momentary enthusiasm, and burst into 

exclamations of surprise and astonishment.* 

* 

* Tile Emperor is said to have fixed his attention on the 
equestrian statue of Trajan, that stood before the Basilica, 
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Strabo who had traversed Greece in every direc> 
tion, and was without doubt intimat^ acquaint¬ 
ed with all the beauties of bis country, and like 
every other Greek*, not a little partial to its 
claims to pre-eminence, describes the inagfnifi- 
ceiice of Rome as an object of transcendent glory, 
that surpassed expectation, and rose far above all 
human competition. 

If Greeks, so jealous of the arts and edifices 
of their native land; if Dmperoi's of the East, 
who idolized their own capital, and looked with 
envy on the ornaments of the ancient City, were 
thus obliged to pay an involuntary tribute to its 
superior beauty, we may pardon the well founded 
enthusiasm of the Romans themselveii, when they 
represent it as an epitome of the universe, and au 
abode worthy of the godst< And indeed, if Vir¬ 
gil, at a time when Augustus had only begun his 
projected improvements, and the architectural 


and asked where such aaotlier horse could be found ? when 
a Persian Prince who accompanied him, answered, " Sup¬ 
posing we 6nd such a horse, who will build bim such sn- 
otber stable T' 

* Grmci genus in gloriam luanicffusiisiinuiD. 
t Pliny .10. 
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•^lory of the city was in its dawn, ventured to 
g-ivt; it the proud appellation of Renim pulcherri- 
miij we may conjecture what it must have been in 
the reign of Hadrian, when it had received all its 
decorations, and blazed in its full meridian splen¬ 
dor. Even in its decline, when it had twice ex¬ 
perienced barbaric rage and had seen some of its 
fairest edifices sink in hostile flames, it was capa¬ 
ble of exciting ideas of sometliing more than 
mortal grandeur, and raising the thoughts of a 
holy bishop from earth to heaven.* After the 
Gothic war itself, wliicb gave the last blow to the 
greatness of Rome, when it had been repeatedly 
besieged, taken and ransacked, yet then, though 
stript of its population, and abandoned with its 
tottering temples to time and desolation; even 
then, deformed by barbarism, wasted by pesti¬ 
lence, and bowed down to the ground under the 
uccumnlated judgments of heaven, the “ Eternal 
City’* still retaiiied its imperial features, nor 
appeared less than the Mistress of the World, and 
c.rce.« of glory obscured. 

Rome was in this state when Gregory the 


Tlic period 1 alludv to is the reign of (he Gotb Theo* 
doric, smd the prelate is the eloqueat Fulgenlius. 
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Great inndc those pathetic complaints of the 
scenes of iniser}’^ and ruin that surrounded him; 
and }’et the mag'nihccnee of Trajan’s forum, 
which was still standin>r though disfigured, was 
.such as to draw from that Pontiif, who ncitlier 
warded ta.stc nor feeling, an exclamation of atlcc- 
tionate regard towards its founder.* 

9 


* When I say Unit Gregory waiiUd ndtlicr taste nur fetrl- 

4 

aitgj I urn aware that I speak in upposilion to (Jiiihon^ who 
represeuU him as deficient in liolh^ as well indeed as in every 
nliicr generous and liberal accomplishment, Gregory lived 
at a period perhaps the most disastrous recorded in history; 
vlieD Italy and Rome itself had been successively visiled 
and desolated by the four severest scourges that heaven em* 
ploys in its anger to chastise guilty nations—wnr, iriundutioii, 
famine, and pestilence. The war was the Gothic wari the 
most destructive contest ever carried on in the bosom of 
Italy, not excepting the invasion of Annibul in ancient, 
and of the French under Charles of Anjon in modern 
times. This contest was followed aAer u short interval 
by the irruption of the l^ng^ohardif who continued to waste 
and convulse Italy from the end of the sixth to the beginning 
of the ninth century. The iniuidHtion was occasioned hy the 
Goths, who imprudently daring the siege, broke several of 
the aqueducts; and let the rivers confined in ibem range 
without control over the plain; to which we may add an 
overflow of the Tiber, that rose to a prodigious height, and 
not only deluged the country but flooilcd the streets, and 
undermined several edifices in the city itself. Famine is tlic 
natural consequenne of war, when carried on without mercy 
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The modem capitals of Europe, and indeed 
mc.«t ancient cities, derived their fame from one, 


or prccauUou; and in a warm couDtr)\ stagnant waters and 
swampy groundsi the unavoidable effects of inuudationSj emit 
vapors that never fail to produce infection* So violent was 
the pestilence, that in a procession in which the Pontiff 
marched at the head of the people, he had the mortification 
to see seventy of bis flock fall down and expire in his pro- 
seuce« 

To alleviate these calamities, was the occupation of Gre- 
gory, and in the discharge of this melancholy duty, he could 
have had little time and tittle inclioatiou to indulge himself in 
the pleasure^of literary pursuits. To which we may add, that 
inch researches are the amus^’nieots of leisure and prosperity, 
when the mind, free from oxtcrnal pressure and distraction, can 
expatiate at ease over llio regions of fancy and invention, and 
cull their flowers withou^fear or interruption. But in the 
fUll of empires, when misery besets every door, and death 
stares every roan in the face, it is timely and natural to turn 
to objects of greater importance, and while the fashion of 
ikU world pamlk uway, to fix the thoughts and affections on 
more substantial and more pcriuaiient acquirements. 

But with all these disadvantages Gregory possessed talents 

% 

and accomplishments that would have entitled him to consi¬ 
deration, eveta iu more refined ages; and whoever peruses 
his epistles, will acknowledge that he was not deficient 
either in iniaginaliuii or in judgment, and still less in the no* 
bier qualities of a benevolent and lofty mind. His style, 
though deeply tinged with the increasing barbarism of the 
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or at the utmost, a few edifices. Thus Loudon 
g'lories in St. PauCs, St. J^artin in the Fields, 


times, is genuine graniinatic:i] l.alin, aud in purity and i)er> 
spicuity superior fo that of some autliors i»'bu flourished in 
llic prcccdiug age ; such as Cussiodorus aud Amiuianus Mar- 
ucllinus. It is indeed relaled to liis lionor, (hat he endea¬ 
vored to support upon all occasions the language, the man¬ 
ners, and the dress of the Koipaos, in opposition to the re¬ 
mains of Gothic corruption, aud to the uncouth jargon and 
savage demeanor of the Langobardi. About Ins person and 
in his court he employed none but native llaliaiis free from 
every Gothic mixture in blood, or dialect, aud by his attach¬ 
ment to his country, bis active benevolence, and bis mild but 
steady palriotUni, be bas deserved the honorable appellation 
jf the Lait of the Itonunu. 

After his death, the barbaric iuuudation ^tpreail witlioiif 
obstacle, and swept away almost every *reiijiiAut of civiliza¬ 
tion; the language hitherto spoken, at Rome at least with 
grammatical accuracy, was rapidly mutilated and disfigured; 
the number of inhabitants cootinued to decrease, and the 
few surviving Romans, though still free and still spectators 
of the most stupendous moDuments of ancient grandeur, be¬ 
gan to lose sight of tlie glories of Uicir country, and,to for¬ 
get that their ancestors hud once been niHstcrs of the uni¬ 
verse. 

This Pope is abused by Gibbon, because he rcpriiuasdcd 
a bishop for teaching (not for studying as the historian 
chooses to word it) the Latin poets, and opening u grammar 
school in his palace. Yet it will surely be admilled that a 
bishop may justly be expected to devote bis time to duties 
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the two St. George Si &c. Paris boasts of the 
Colonnade of the Louvre, the Front of the Thu- 


of a more elevated nature, than tbe avocations of an ordinary 
schoolmaster, and that he exposes himself to censure if lie 
devotes to literary amusement tbe time aud attention which 
be owes to his flock, aud to tbe sublime studies of his pro¬ 
fession. A most respectable prelate of tbe church of Eng¬ 
land, when promoted to the episcopacy is said to have re¬ 
nounced the study of chemistry, which he bad prosecuted be¬ 
fore with zeal and success, as inconsistent with the more im¬ 
portant labors attached to bis new dignity. The reader will 
probably applaud a resolution so conformable to the dictates 
of religion, and will consequently approve of the conduct of 
Gregory, who enforced the same principle at a time when 
the prevalence of barbarism and ,increasing ignorance re¬ 
quired all the zeal and all the cflbrts of the episcopal body. 

He is also accuMd of baviog burnt the Palatine library, 
and destroyed several temples, &c. The Palatine library 
was burnt in tbe conflagration of Nero, and when restored, 
if restoration were possible, a second time under Doaiitian, 
and Anally and utterly by Genseric. As for temples, he or¬ 
ders St. Aiivusltn, the monk, to spare them in England*, and 
to convert them into churches; why then should he destroy 
them in Rome ? These accusations f^annot be traced farther 
back than the twelfth cenfury, that is five hundred years at 
least after this PontiflTs death. His real crimes in the eyes 
of both Bayle and Gibbon, are, that he was a Pope, and that 
he converted Englaed to Cbristiaoity I 


* Bed. Hist Eeriest, cap. xx». 
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ilkrieSi the Charch of the InvalidSf Si. Gene- 
vieve, St. Sulpice^ &c. Berlin has its Branden- 
hnrgh Gate, unci Dresden its Electoral Chapel. 

anciently Ephesus had its Temple of Diana 4 
Halicarnassus its Mansoletan ; Rhodes its Colos¬ 
sus. Atheos itself, the mother of the arts, could 
not exhibit more than twenty edifices of extraor¬ 
dinary beauty, among^. which the Parthenon, the 
Temple of Theseus, the Propyleium, and tlie 
Pofi'tico, were the principal. Borne seems to have 
presented a perpetual succession of architectural 
scenery, and exhibited in every view groups or 
lines of edibces, every one of which taken sepa¬ 
rately, would have been sufficient to constitute 
the characteristic ornament of any other city. 

But to enable the reader to form a clearer idea 
of this magnificence, 1 will descend to particu¬ 
lars, and give a concise account of some of its 
principal edifices, such as the Cloacee—Aque¬ 
ducts — Vite or Poods — Forums—Porticos — Ther- 
m<B and Temples: after which I will subjoin 
some singular and striking instances of private 
grandeur. 

A Greek author* has observed, that Roman 
greatness manifested itself most conspicuously in 


Dion. Aatiq. Rom. iii. 
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the Clottcfi;, the aqwducts and tlic high roaxht 
w'a'k-s peculiarly Romau, and from a siiijJidar 
combination of utility, solidity, and grandeur, 
indicative iu a very imcommon degree of the 
genius and character of that wonderful people. 
Some of these works, snch as the Chacw, were 
built iu the very infancy of the city, and seemed 
to iiave been considered a^^omens and pledges of 
its duration and future greatness. Many of the 
aqueducts, and I believe most of the roads, were 
of the republican era, when magnificence was 
confined to public edifices, and the resonfccs of 
architecture were employed for the convenience 
or the amusement of the people at large. To treat 
of each separately. 


CLOAC/E. 


It appears singular to rank seivers among ob¬ 
jects of admiration, yet no edifices are Letter 
calculated to excite it. Tbe.CVoac^e were arched 
gaHeriescarried under the cityiu every direction j 
they were wide enough for a loaded cart or boat 
to pas-s with convenience, and all communicated 
with the Cloaca maxima. Tlie latter is about 
sixteen feet in breadth and thirty in height j its 
pavement, sides, and arch, are all formed of blocks 
of stone, so solid in themselves, and so well con¬ 
nected togetlier, that notwithstanding the weights 
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that have rolled over them* tlic buildings that load 
them, and the ruins that encumber them, not one 
has given way during the space of more than 
two thousand years. To cleanse them, various 
streams were introduced, which rolled along with 
a rapidity suihcicntly violent to weaken any or¬ 
dinary edifice ; when obstructed, the expence of 
clearing them was enormous, ami upon one oc> 
casion amounted to a sura exceeding one hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 

The Ciwica maxima was erected, as is well 
known, in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus *, 
and shews to what n degree of perfection the 
arts were carried at Rome then in its infancy. 
They were all still unimpaired in the reign of 
Theodoric, and drew from that prince some ex- 


* . . . . Adalia ttaducebatur opera foros in ciroo fa- 
ciendos, cloacamquc maximam, rcceptaculum omuiiim pur* 
gameatoruni urbia: quibus duobiis operibus vi\ nova liicc 
aiagoificentia quicqiiam adequare potuif. Tit. Liv, 1. 

Sed tuoc aenes aggeris vastum spatium et subslruclioncs 
inaanas Capitolii mirabautur; preterea cloacas, operunioni> 
Dium dictu maximum .... duraiit a Tarquinio Pris(!o 
annis prope septingenth ioexpngnabiles. C. Plin. Hist. Lib. 
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clamatioiis of surprise and admiration. The 
Clsaca maxima stands even now (though almost 
choked up with rubbish aud weeds and damaged 
at one end not by time but by interest and folly) 
a monument of proportion aud of solidity. 


AQUEDUCTS. 


Ancient Rome was supplied with water by 
nine aqueducts, of which the first was opened 
by Appius, and bears his name. The others 
were, Anio Vchis — Martia — Tepula — Julia — 
Virffo — Aljuctina (Augusta)— Claudia—‘AHio 
Novus *. These aqueducts ran a distance of 
from twelve to sixty-two miles, and conveyed 
whole rivers through mountains and over plains, 
sometimes under ground, and sometimes sup¬ 
ported by arches, to the centre of the city f. 


* Tbe reader will observe, that in the names and number 
of the aqueducts I coiitiiie my atateroeuts to the reign of 
Nerva; succeeding Emperors iucrcaaed tlic iiuoibera, and 
changed tbc names. 


i Tlie short description which Statius gives of some of the 
principal aqueducts is poetical, and indeed in bis best style. 


Vos niihi qnx Latium, septenaque cuIminaNymphac 
Incolilis/rvbrtmque novis attollitis uadis. 
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Two in particular, the Claudia and nova, 
wertf! carried over arches for more than twenty 
miles, and sometimes raised more than one 
hundred and twenty feet above the level of the 
country. The channel through which the water 
Rowed in these aqueducts ^and in one of them 
two streams rolled unmin^led the one over the 
other) was always wide and high enough for, 
workmen to pass and carry materials for repair; 
and all were lined with a species of plaster hard 
and impenetrable as marble itself, called by the 
ancients, opus signinwn. Of these aqueducts 
three arc sufficient to supply modern Rome, 
though it contains not less than one hundred and 
eighty thousand inhabitants, with a profusion of 
water superabundantly sufficient for all private 
as well as public purposes; what a prodigious 
quantity then must the nine have poured con¬ 
tinually into the ancient City ! 

• / 

As I have already given some account of these 
Aqueducts, 1 shall here coniiDe myself to a few 

Quai prsceps Aoien, atque «xceplura oatatus 
Virgo jurat, Marsasque nives, et frigora duceni 
Martia, prBK:e1sis quarum vaga molibus iiada 
Cresdt, et iuuumero jienilens traosmitlilur urcu. 

Syl. Lib. I. b. 
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additional observations. Authors differ as to 
their number^ because the same great channel 
often branched out into lesser divisions, which, 
on account of the quantity of water which they 
supplied, were sometimes considered as separate 
aqueducts. To this we may add, that the same 
aqueduct sometime.s bore different names. I 
have adopted the number gpven by Frontinus, 
who was employed by the Emperor Nerva to 
inspect and repair these important works, and 
must of coulee be considered as decisive authority. 
Most parts of the city were supplied by two 
aqueducts, in order to prevent the incon- 
veuiencies occasioned by derangements and re* 
parations; and one aqueduct, which conveyed a 
stream of less pure and wliolesomc water was 
appropriated exclusively to supply tlie Nauma* 
chias, Circuses and Cloacae. The number of 
public reservoirs of water called from their depth 
and extent Lake&t is supposed to have been more 
than thirteen hundred, and that of fountains 
scarcely credible; since Agrippa alone, as has 
been noticed elsewhere, opened more than one 
liundred in the space of one year. When the 
extent, the solidity, the decorations, and above 
all, the utility of these immense works are taken 
into consideration, tlie reader will find no diffi¬ 
culty in preferring them with Frontinus, to the 
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idle bulk of the pyramids, and even to the grace¬ 
ful but less useful edihcea of Greece 

1 have already hinted at the ornaments that 
graced the lakes and . fountains, such os pillars, 
temples and statues. The latter generally re¬ 
presented river gods, and among them were the 
NiUf the Tiber, the Ardus, the Achelous, the 
Tigris, the Euphrates, the Rhine, the Danube, 
and many others discovered at different periods 
amidst the ruins; some of which still remain, and 
others have been transported to Naples, to Flo¬ 
rence, and recently to Paris. 

Many inscriptions have also been found be¬ 
longing anciently to these fountains. That which 
Pope translated for his grotto, seems to have 
been of the number. It is now in the grotto^'of 
Egeria. Another is well known, comprising the 
same sense in three words, 

NYMPIIAE LOCI 
BIBE LAVA TACE. 


^ * Tot aquarum tam miiltis nccessariis onoUbus^ pyramidas 
videlicet otiosas comparem, aut caclem iciertia^ sect faiufl 
celehrata Grsecorum opera?— Oe Aqued, Itomaf 
iib. j. 
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The ruins of these prodigious edifices towering 
fai'above all modem buildings, attract the eye 
on the Celian and Esquiline Mounts, but fix the 
attention still more powerfully when sweeping 
in broken lines over the solitary Campagnot they 
present in the midst of desolation one of the most 
awful instances ever perhaps exhibited of mag¬ 
nificence in decay. 

VliE. 

Rome was indebted to Appius Claudius for 
her aqueducts; to the public spirit and talents ot 
the same censor she owed also her vise or roads. 
As these works though they shew the taste which 
the Romans had for the great and the useful, 
yet have little connexion with the magnificence 
of*tbe city, 1 shall confine myself to very few 
observations. In the first place, there stood in 
the Roman Forum a pillar of gold, on which were 
inscribed the distances of the great cities of Italy, 
and of the empire, which pillar was from these two 
circumstances called Milliarium Aureum*. At 


* This columu wa» erected by Augustus, and stood near 
the temple of Saturn. Notwithstanding its name we may 
suppose it to have been of brass gilt. 
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this column the roads commenced, and thence 
branched off from Kome to every part of Italy, 
and were carried on in straight lines, sometimes 
cut through the solid rock, and sometimes raised 
on arches. They were literally speaking via: 
strutat not paved but flagged, and composed 
frequently ofvast blocks, neither hewn nor shaped 
by art, but fitted togctlicr in their original form. 
This method had an uncommon advantage, as 
the natural coating, if I may so call it, of the 
stone, enabled it to resist with more efiWet the 
action of the weather, atul the friction of car¬ 
riages. Hence such parts of the Via Appia as 
have escaped destruction, as at jPondi and Mola, 
shew few traces of wear and decay after a dura¬ 
tion of two thousand years. When hewn stones 
were used they were cut out into large blocks of 
two, three, or even five feet square, and laid to¬ 
gether without any cement, yet so firmly and 
closely connected, as to appear rather a continued 
rock, than an artificial combination; they have 
resisted both the influence of time and the pres¬ 
sure of the enormous loads that have passed over 
them, in a m^^uner altogether inconceivable. 
These roads were in process of time extended to 
the most distant provinces of the empire, and 
formed an easy communication between Britaw- 
and Mesopotamia, between i>ada and Egypt. 
Thus the civilized world owes to the Romans the 

VOL. III. N 
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first establishment and example of a commodious 
intercourse; one of the greatest aids of com- 
nieicc, and means of improTement that society 
can enjoy. 

«The barbarians who overturned the Roman 
, power were for many ages so incredibly stupid 
as to undervalue this blessing, and almost always 
neglected, sometimes wantonly destroyed, the 
roads that intersected the provinces M'hich they 
had invaded. But the example of the Roman 
Pontifif, the authorityof the clergy, ond the re¬ 
mains which they sUU beheld, gradually though 
slowly opened their eyes, and called tlieir atten¬ 
tion to an object of such prime importance. 1 
have said slowly, as to this day, the different go¬ 
vernments of Germany *, Spain, Portugal, Sicily, 
and Greece, are still so far immersed in bar¬ 
barism as to leave the traveller to work his way 
through their respective teiTitories with infinite 
^tigiie and dilHculty, by tracks and paths often¬ 
times almost iuspassable. Bven in countries 
where the greatest attention has been paid to the 
roads, how inferior are all modem works in 
firmness and durability to the ancient Via, 1 
know it hiis been said, that there was barely 


* The Austrian territories in Germany are excepted from 
this emsure. 


2 
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sufficient room on the Via Appia for two car> 
riag^es to pass each other, and this, if the obser¬ 
vation be confined to a very few narrow passes, 
such as sometimes occur in our best and newest 
roads, may be true; but if meant to be general 
it is certainly ill-founded, as the average breadth 
of the Via Appia is from eighteen to twenty-tWo 
feet. 

The reader will recollect without doubt that 
all these magnificent outlets and approaches to 
the imperial city were bordered on each side, not 
with rows only, but with streets of tombs, and 
thus converted into so many avenues of death, 
and scenes of mortality. The last object that a 
Roman beheld at bis departure, and the first that 
struck him on his return, was the tombs of his 
ancestors. The sepulchres of the heroes of ther 
early ages were, during the reign of liberty the 
most conspicuous; but under the Ceesars, they 
were eclipsed by the funereal pomp of the freed- 
men, the parasites, the sycophants of the em¬ 
perors. Hence that indignant epigram, 

Marmoreo tamulo Ucioiu jacet: at Cato parro, 
Poapetus Dullo: credimus aua dcoit* 


* The satirist might lukve spired the gods; perhaps ia 
tSeir eyes the baritr (for such was Llcioui) might have 
hecQ superior both to the hero and the philosopher. 
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Though every road presented the tombs of 
luihiy illustiious persons, yet the Via Appia was 
ennobled by the greatest number of celebrated 
jiaines, and beheld on its sides rising in mclaii> 
choly state the se]>iilchres of the Scivilii, the 
jVlctclli, ami the Scipiosj of Arehias and of 
£nuius. Most of the inscriptions that marked 
these receptacles of <lcparted grciatness, wtu’c like 
the views of the minute philosophrrs, who pre¬ 
cipitated the fall of Rome, narrow, earthly, and 
mortal. 

Kou nomen, nou quo ^cnitus, non undo, qiiul egi, 
Mutus in icleriimii buni cinU, iiiliil. 

Mow mean, how pusill.'iniinoiis, how unworthy 
the high-minded Roman! The following Christian 
epitaph would have been more appropriate on the 
tomb of a Cato, a Scipio, or a Cicero * ;— 

ingenio superest Cordus, mens ipsa rerepta est 
Ctclo, <juod Icirae cst, muxima Roma tenet. 


* *' Maxiinuii) veto argumentum est,” $(it/8 the latter, toU^ 

4 

hii ujiual fungHifictnee oj htnguagt^ natui'am ipsam do 
iriimoruilitate animorum tucitam judicarc, quod omnibus 
cura: auut ct luaxiiuc quiJcui qu^e post luortcm futura sint« 

« • • » quid propagatio uomiois • • • . quid teslamentorum 
diligcntra, quid tepuhrorum monumenta, quid elogia 
siguidcantj nisi nos futura ctiam cogilare V Tu$cul. 1» 
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lint to pass fi’om ronils wliich, ns I have alreatU' 
hinted, arc not immc<liatciy connected with m 3 ' 
present ohjcct, the nnciciU Greeks pretended, and 
their admirers at present are often heard to main> 
tain, that Home owed all her mag'niticeiicc to 
the arts of Greece, which she learned during- the 
Ktuliau and Macedonian wars. Horace’s nc- 
knowlcdg-inent seems to conHrin this jiretension 
so flattering to Grecian pride and vanity*. But 
however ancient or general this opinion may he, 
it stands 011 no solul foundation; (he truth is, 
that of the three grand works which 1 have men¬ 
tioned, the first was erected at a time w’hcn Gre¬ 
cian architecture was in its infancy, and the two 
others befoi-o any regular intercourse had taken 
place between the Greeks and Romans. The 
latter derived their arts and sciences from their 
neighbors, the J'ltvurians, a singnluv people, who 
flourished in riches, power and science, for some 
ages before the Greeks began to emerge fi-oin 
their primitive barbarism; and to tliciii tlio Ro- 



* Graicia capla ffrum vlclorrni cepit, riartcs 
Tiitiilit jgrvsH Latio. Fib. ii. 

Tlic arts to wbich Iloraco alluilcs are Uic art% of Poetry, 
Critichni, aad Ulietoriv, and to tlicic his arkiio'vlcdginciil 
must be cootmol. 
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mans probably were indebted for that solid taste 
wbith distinguished them ever after. They seem 
indeed iu all their vi'orks and edifices to have had 
constantly in view the three great qualities, 
which in architecture give excellence without the 
aid of ornament, and by their own intrinsic merit 
command admiration. This simple and manly 
style shewed itself in the very infancy of the 
city, expanded with the greatness and the re¬ 
sources of the republic, and displayed itself, not 
in the Capital onlyi but in the most distant pro¬ 
vinces \ it survived the fall of the empire, it strug¬ 
gled for ages of convulsion with the spirit of bar¬ 
barism, and at length, as a monument of its tri¬ 
umph, it raised over the funes, the porticos, the 
triumphal arches of the mistress of the world, 
the palaces, the obelisks, the temples of the Mo¬ 
dern City, 

Whether this effect he attributed to the ex^ 
ample and lessons of the Etrurians, and to the 
architectural school established by Numa, or to 
that magnanimity which seems to have grown 
out of the very soil, and to have been inhaled 
with the air of ancient Rome, I know not; but 
it cannot be ascribed to the influence of the Greeks, 
as it arose before they were known, and^ourish- 
ed long after they were forgotten, among the 
Romans. At a later peiiod they certainly bor^ 
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rowed the Greek orders, but they employed them 
upon a scale commensurate with their own great* 
ness and far above the means of the Greeks. 
The latter seem, in a great measure, to have con- 
lined their magnificence to gates, mausoleums, 
aod temples; while the former, allowiug their 
splendor a much wider range, extended its in- 
fiueiice to baths, circuses, forums, curim, and 
Basilicse. Nay, they seem, even in the opinion 
of the Greeks tliemselves, who speak of the won¬ 
ders of Rome with an admiration that could have 
arisen from a -sense of inferiority only, to have 
surpassed them even in those very fabrics in 
which the principal boast and glory of Greece 
consisted, and to have left them at length the sole 
advantage of having first invented the Orders. 
In reality it would be difficult to find a temple 
equal in beauty to the Pantheon, in magnitude 
to that oF Peace, and in splendor to that of Jn- 
piter Capitolinus. Tbe tomb of Hadrian, in 
materials, elevation, and ornament, equalled, per¬ 
haps excelled, the Halicarnassian mausoleum*, 


* The dimeosioDS of the latter were, according to Pliny; 
sixty-three f'ct iu length, somewhat less in breadth, and ic 
height (weoty-hve cubits or about forty feet; its whole cir- 
Cumfereoce, inciudiog a square or open space around it, was 
four hundred and eleven feet. On the mausoleum rose ^ 
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and all the theatres of Greece sunk into insigni> 
iicitnee before the enormous circumference of the 
Coliseum.' 

Some travellers, in order to disparage the 
monuments of Roman grandeur and to raise tiio 
fame of Greece, have remarked, that the former 
are of brick and were lined or cased only with 
marble, while the edifices of the latter were en» 
tirely of marble; but this remark originated in 
hasty and imperfect observation, and is iiiaccu* 
rate in both its parts, as many of the public build¬ 
ings at Rome were oC solid stone or marble, and 
several of the Grecian edifices were of brick cased 
witJi marble pannels. Of this latter kind was 
the mausoleum above-mentioned*. Mausolus, 
indeed, is said to have first invented the art of in- 


pyraaiid of the lanc clevatiou as the mausoleum itself, that 
is, between lliiity-eight and forty feel, and on its summit 
stood a quadriga. The elevation of (he whole was one hun¬ 
dred and forty feet. It was supported by thirty-six pillars, 
and its four sides were sculptured by four of the most emi¬ 
nent artists. 1 leave the task of reconciling tlicse dimen¬ 
sions with the rules of proportion to professed arcliit|cl8. I 
must however add, that they are far inferior to those of the 
Roman mausoleum. 

• Pliny, XXXV. 14. 
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crusting' brick walls with marble, a practice in¬ 
troduced into Rome in the reign of Augustus, 
by Cains Mamun n. Part of the walls of Athens 
were formed of the same materials, as was tlie 
palace of Crmsus, • that^of Attalus, and several 
public edifices at Jjacechemon. ' Pliny goes so far 
as to assert, that the Greeks prefei-rcd brick to 
stone in great buildings as more durable, and 
adds that brick walls, when the perpendicular 
line is duly attended to, last for ever. 


FORUMS. 

We next come to theybruHW or squares, which 
are represented by the ancients as alono sufficient 
to eclipse the splendor of every other city. 
There were two kinds of forums, the Fora Ven.a~ 
lia and the Fora Civilia. The former were 
merely markets, and wore distinguished each by 
a title cxpre.ssing the objects to which they were 
appropriated, such as the Forum Jioariwn, Pis- 
catorium. &c. of these of course, the number was 
indefinite, though commonly supposed to be about 
twelve. The Fora Civilia were intended, as the 
name itnplies, for the transaction of public busi¬ 
ness, and were five in number ^ the Forum Ro- 
manuni—D. MU — AttffiisU —iVert;®, frequently 
called Transitvrium and Trajaiii. 
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The Forum Romanum M'asin rank the 6rst; 
its Yiame was coeval with the city, and its desti- 
nation was connected with all the glories of the 
Republic. It was indeed the seat, or rather the 
throne of Roman power*. It was encircled with 
buildings of the greatest magnificence; but 

these buildings were erected at different periods, 

* 

and perhaps with little regard to regularity. They 
circumscribed its extent within very narrow 
limits, but these limits were consecrated by omens 
and auguries, and ennuble«l by fame and pa¬ 
triotism j they ^were too sacred to be removed. 
It was therefore found inadequate to the recep¬ 
tion of the crowds which flocked to the public 
assemblies, and Julius Caesar took upon himself 
the popular charge of accoramodatingthe Roman 
people with another forum, without however vio¬ 
lating the dignity and pre-eminence of the first, 
which always retained exclusively the title of 
Grcaty und the appellation of Roman. 

Nomeu terns fatale regrudis. Prop. 

Of this new forum, called the Jt^ian^ we only 
know, that the ground on which it stood cost nine 
hundred thousand pounds, and that its principal 
ornament was a temple of Venus Genitrix. 

The forum of Augustus was lined on c|ich 
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side by a portico, and terminated by the temple 
of Mars Bis Ullor*. Under the porticos, on one 
side stood in bronze the Latin and Roman kings, 
from Uneas down to Tarquinius Superbus; on the 
otiu'i' were ranged the Roman heroes all in tri* 
umphal robes. On the base of each statue was 
inscribed the history of the person whom it re¬ 
presented, In the centre rose a colossal statue of 
Augustusf. 

The Fomm Nervat or Transitoriumf so called 
because it formed a communication between the 
three other fornm^and that of Trajan. There 
are still some remains of this forum, as part of 
the wall tliat enclosed it, some Corinthian pillars 
belonging to one of its porticos, and the portal of 
the temple of Minerva. It was begun by Domi- 
tian, but finished by Nerva. 


* Ovid. Fast. Lib. v. ver. &&2. 

t Tbe account ^iveu hy Suetonius is highly honorable to 
Augustus* Pro!iiinufn a Diis immortalibiU honorem memo- 
rix ducuixi pnestitit qiii imperium popuH Romani cn mioimo 

maximum recldidissenl. Itaque.statmu omnium tri- 

umphali effigie in utraque Fori sui porticu dedicavit. Profes^ 
sus est edictOf Commentum id u iUorum tclut ad txtmplat 
it ipse dum tittrHf ei inse^veniium eetutum principes rxigtr^ 
mUr a cMbus.^Oet Cm, Aug^ xwu 
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The I'oritm Trojfuii, or Ufpianvm, was the 
last in date, but the ftrst iu beauty. The splen¬ 
dor of these cdiliccs was ittdoed progressive : the 
Julian was supposed to have surpassed the Ro- 

ft _ 

man; that of Augustus is ranked by Pliny among 
pttlc/icrrima opera tjutc vnfjnam, and yet it was 
acknowledged to be inferior to that ofNcrva; 
the latter yielded in its turn to the matchless edi- 
dee of Trajun. This forum consisted of four 
porticos, supported by pillars of the most beauti¬ 
ful marble; flic roof of the porticos rested upon 
brazen beams, and was covered with brazen 
plates ; it was adorned with s^tues and chariots 
all of brass gilt: the pavement was of variegat¬ 
ed marble. The cntrairce was at one end by a 
triumphal arch, at the other and opposite was a 
te^iple; on one side a Basilica, on the otlier a 
, public library : in the centre rose the celebrated 
coUmm ci'owiutd with the colossal statue of Trajan. 
Apollodortis was the architect of this wonderful 
pile, and so great was the beauty, I might almost 
say, the perfection of the architecture, and so rich 
the materials, that those who beheld it .seem to 
have been struck dumb with astonishment, and 
at a loss to find words to express their admira¬ 
tion.* 


* Sucli at trust api^strs Iu linvc bcrii t!ie scnsatloa ^]ie- 
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AV^lien this wonderful edifice was destroyed it 
would be difitcnlt to determine; the triumphal 
arch which formed its entrance wns dismantled 
so early as the reign of Constantine, as its mate¬ 
rials, or at least its ornaments, were employed 
to grace the arch erected in honor of that em¬ 
peror. The forum itself existed, as I have al¬ 
ready observed, in tbe time of Gregory the Great, 
and consequently had survived, at least as to its 
essential and constituent parts, tbe repeated 
sieges and disasters of the city. It seems, from 
an expression of John the Deacon, to have ex¬ 
isted in the beginning of the ninth century; its 
destruction must therefore be ascribed to tbe 
avarice or the fury of tbe liomans themselves in 
their intestine contests. 


ticiiced by Ammiaaus Marcellinus, wlio, ia bis serai-barbarous 
style, betrays the coiifusioD both of his feelings and his lan¬ 
guage. His wonis arc untrmslaleable —Cura ad Trajani 
Foriini venisset, (Consfai^tius) s'Dgularcm sub omiii cxlo 
structuram ut opiuamur, cliain Nuiuiuum assertione mirabi- 
leiii, lixrcbat attoiiitus per giganteos coutextus circumfcrcDs 
meiUeiD, iicc relatu effabiles, ncc rursus mortalibus eipe- 
tendos.—Among the statues that decoraird this forum, (wo 
were remarkable for tlicir materials, one of Nicomedes king 
of Bitbynia, of ivory; tbe other of amber, representing Au¬ 
gustus, The celebrated eijucstriaa statue of Trajan was in 
front of tbe Basilica, 
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PORTICOS. 

From the forums we pass naturally to the por¬ 
ticos, BO numerous and so frequently alluded to 
by the Roman writers. It would be difficult to 
state the precise number of these buildings, though 
we know it to have been considerable; and it 
^ould be still more difficult to describe their site, 
extent, and various decorations. Of the follow¬ 
ing however we have some details, by which we 
are enabled to form an idea of the others. It 
must be observed that, I speak not here of such 
porticos as merely formed the vestibules or deco¬ 
rated the entrance of temples, as these made part 
of the edihees to which they were annexed, but 
of those only which were erected solely, for the 
convenience of the public in sultry or inclement 
weather. 


ThepoWtcKS dupleXf so called from its double 
row of pillars, was erected by Cncius Octavius, 
after the defeat of Perses; it was of the Corin¬ 
thian order and ornamented with brazen capitals; 
the walls were decorated with paintings repre¬ 
senting the achievements of the founder. It stood 
near the Circus Flnminius. 

The portico of Fompey, annexed to his thea¬ 
tre, was supported by one hundred marbk* go- 
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luiDDS j it Opened on botlt sides into g^roves of 
plane trees, and waa refreshed by fountains and 
streams. It was therefore in summer the fa¬ 
vorite resort of the young, the gay, and the 
gallant.* 

Augustus, attentive as he was to the general 
embellishment of the city, did not neglect a 
species of ediSce so ornamental, and at the same 
time so useful as the portico. Wc find accoid- 
ingly that he erected several porticos himself, 
and that prompted by his example, his most dis¬ 
tinguished and opulent friends vied with each 
other in similar works of magnificencef. Among 
the former were the portico of Caius and Lucius, 
with a basilica annexed to it; that of Octavia, 
which rose near the theatre of Marcellus, and 
contributed not a little to its beauty as well ns 


* Propertius describes it with its characteristic oroa- 
ments— 

Ssilicet umbrosls sordet Pmpeia columois 
Porlicus aulaeh oobiiis Attalicis; 

El creber pariter plataois surgentibus ordo, 

Flumiiia sopito quBiiue Marone caduot. 

Lift. ii. ax 


t Suet, io Aug. 29. 
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convenience; that of Livia, near tlie liomun 
foriim. Thu latter was urnauicnted with a col¬ 
lection of ancient pictures, and shaded by a 
Tine of pi-odigious luxuriance. Ovid alludes to it 
in his usual lively manner. 

But tliis and every edifice ofitbe kind prior to 
this era, was eclipsed by the splendor of the 
Palatine portico, dedicated to Apollo. It was 
supported by pillars of Numidian marble, en¬ 
livened with exquisite paintings and statues, and 
emblazoned with bruas and gold. It enclosed 
the library and temple of Apollo, so often al¬ 
luded to by tbe writers of the Augustan age, and 
was deservedly ranked among the wonders of the 
city.* 


* Tile description which Propertius gives of llns portico 
is (lie best extant, and contains a sutlicicnt number of de^ 
tails to enable us to form a very accurate idea of its deco¬ 
rations; 

Aurea Plicebi 

Porticus a magno Cxsare aperta fuit: 

Tota erat ia specieni Posnis digesta colamuis: 

Inter quas Daoai femina tuiba senis. 

Iliccquidem Plioebo visas luiLi pulchrior ipso 
Marmorcus tacita carmen biarc lyra. 

Atque aram circum steterant armeuta Myroais, 
Qujtuur artilivis vivida signa boves. 
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Another poi'tino erected by this Emperor, was 
called Ad from the statues with which 

it was furnished, representing; Viirious nations 
in their respective habits. It w'sis perliaps still 
more remarkable for a statue of Hercules, stand- 
ing neglected on the ground. That such a 
divinity should remain llms ncgleeted and dis* 
honored is sur[>i*ising ; but the reason of a con> 
duct apparently so impious, is higlily honorable, 
to Roman feeling. 'I'ho statue thus degraded 
had been brought from Carthage*, ami was the 
very one to whicli the Carthaginians were ac¬ 
customed to otfer human victims, ** Sacrum*’ as 
Tii.us Livius remarks, ** miniinc Koiuanum.” 


Tudi oiediiim clnro surgebat uiurniorc templuni^ 

Et pHtrii Ph<^bo canu^^ Ortygia. 

Auro soUs crat Mtpra fastiKia ciirrus^ 

Et valvar Lybid no bile deutis opus; 

AJtera dcjectos Paroassi veHicc Gallos^ 

AUera mcerebat funtraTaiiUlidus, 

Deinde inter mutrem, Dcus ip»e, iiiterque sororem 
Pylliiud in loiJg& carmina veste souat« 

Lib, iL 31* 

'* See Pliuy xxxv. 40. fobonorus eat iiec id templu ulto 
ilerculea, ad quern Poni omnibus annis huraaiifi sacrihc.'ive- 
runt vicjinift, humistaas ante aditum porticua ad nationia. 
Lih. xxxvi. 


VOL. III. 


O 
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.The Porticus Sepiorum. Cicero speaks of 
this portico as about to be erected, and intended 
to embrace in its whole extent the space of a 
mile. Flin}* gives us to tinderotand that it was 
finished or rc]i!ni'cd by Agrippa, and enclosed 
not the septa Irihuta comilii, where the people 
assembled to vote, but the DiribilorUmt or 
place where the legions were mustered and paid. 
These edifices were all of marble, and the latter 
in particular unusually magnificent. 

Agrippa also built and gave his name to 
another portico, which sonic suppose to have 
been connecti3d with the present portico of the 
Pantheon, and to have been •carried round it. 
Blit as he had erected Thcrmee and other noble 
fabrics near that edifice, it is more probable that 
his portico enclosed the whole, and united them 
together in one grand circumference. That it 
was extensive is evident from Horace, who re¬ 
presents it us u public walk, much frequented. 

Cum bfne notum 

Porticus Agrippa: ctTia teconspexerit Appi. 

The materials were, as in all Agrippa’s w'orks, 


Pliii; xvi. 40. 
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rich marbles; and the ornaments were paintings 
and statues. 


The Portico of Hercules or of Pkilippus, so 
called because rebuilt by the latter at the insti* 
gation of Augustus, and dedicated to Hercules^ 
whose temple it enclosed, under the appellation 
of MusagtUs, or leader of the muses. It waa 
erected solely for the ornament of the city, and 
of course was decorated with an unusual pro» 
fusion of splendid objects, as the reader wUl 
easily conceive when he is informed, that the 
paintings of Apelles, Zeuxis, and Antiphilos, 
formed part of its furniture. 

Several porticos took their appellations from 
the temples to which they were annexed, and 
seemed to have formed either vast squares or 
■courts before, or immense galleries round their 
respective temples, thus detaching them from 
ordinary buildings, and giving them a solitary 
grandeur*. 


* The temple of Jerusalem, bokb first and second, was 
surrounded by a portico; aud most of the ancient churches 
in Italy are separated from tlie street by 'a court generally 
supported by pillars. Such is the Ambrosian Basilica at 
Milan, the cathedral of Sakrnum, and the most ancient of 

O 2' 
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Tlie Portico of Qitirinus aud tiiat of Ertropa, 
arc iJicotione<l by Martial* as fasluonable places 
ut resort, uad mast coasenuonlly have been very 
spacious. That of his was remarkable not only 
for paintings but tnosuies. It would be an use> 
less repetition of the same terms to enumerate 
more of these cditices, especially as in order to 
give the reader some idea of the numbers, it will 
be sufficient to inform him, that the approach to 
the Curia', the Basilicae, the Forums, was gene- 
rally by porticos •, that several ranges of porticos 
led to the Capitol, and lined the sides of the 
declivity j that the Campus Martius was sur- 
I'oiiiided by an miiiiterrupted colonnade j that 
almost every Fmperor distinguished himself by 
the erection of a new edifice of the kind; and 
that Nero is said by Siietuniusf, to have lined 
the streets of Borne (those probably which he 
hiiiiKolf had rebuilt) with a continued portico.^ 


all cliurclics, St. Clempiit’s, at Rome. Tin’s aiode of insulat¬ 
ing places of worsliip, so coiifurmabie to taste and reason, 
has been adopted and applied ivitii unparalleled magnificence 
to the Uasilica Valii atiu. 

• 

* Lib. xi.—Ub. ii. 1?.- • Nee also Lib, iii, 20. 

t Suet. Ner.'lO. 

J Several ]M>rticos were erected by latter Eoi^^rors of 
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TIIEHM/E. 

There were in Rome sixteen public batlis, 
nsnaJly cnllcd Therma, supplied willi hot and 
cold water and open at all lioiirs of the day. 
Though they differed holli in magnitude and 
splendor, yet they had some roatiires in common, 


aslonisliiiip extent Such was that of Oalliriius, extending 
near two utiles along the Tw fhmhiuu that is, from the Vin 
Late to the Pom MUoius: tlial of (lordhin mi llii^ (*ampu$ 
Marlius, wlucli was u niih* in length* uiid fonuerl of out 
range of |>ilaslcr» and four of colinniis, opening upon plaii- 
taliou» of box, cedar, and myrtle, 'fhe (jordiaii faniily 
were remarkable for their opuicnre and inagnilicence* 
TlJoir villa on the Via Prfnntim conlaiiii*(l liaths as hirgu 
as sonic of the Thtrmrt hi Rome; three ba^iliclc of one 
hundred feet in length each; and a (lorticu supported by two 
huudred pillars of the rares^t niurbics. 

Before 1 give up this subject \ cannot bill express both 
my surprise end my regret that the public jxirlieo has never 
been introduced into Euglaiid, nr employid in tin: decora* 
tiou of the capital. If we consult u(ii*i>, no edifice ts belter 
adapted to a told and ruiny climate; if magiiificeucc, rioiie 
can be more beautiful or more stately. V>ery square at 
least juight be lined, and every clinrch aud Hienlrc siir- 
roundeil with porticos; the want of tliein aroninl places of 
public resort is a real nuisance. But our taste iu public 
£dji]ces is still in its infancy. 
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and. contained spacious balls for bathing and 

swimming; for reading and declamation; for 

conversation and exercise. These balls were all 

% 

lined and paved with marble, and adorned with 
the most valuable statues and paintings. They 
were surrounded with plantations and walks, 
and combined ever)' species of polite and manly 
amusement. The account which I have already 
given of the baths of Diocletian, Caracalla, and 
Titos, render any further description useless in 
this place. I must however observe, that it is 
to be regretted that we have deviated so widely 
from the ancients in this particular, and that 
the use of baths both hot and cold, so wholesome 
and aometiines so necessary, should not be ren' 
dered more easily attainable to those who stand 
most in need of them, the poor and laboring 
• class of mankind. It must indeed be acknow¬ 
ledged that ill cleanliness the moderns are far 
inferior to the ancients or rather to the Romans, 
who seem to have carried this ^mt-virluc to a 
degree of refinement almost incredible.* 


* 'JTbe followiog v^rse of Lncilius shews bow many opera¬ 
tions a polite Homan underwent even in that rude age, before 
he finished, or rather before be began his toilet. 

^rabor, suppetor, desquamor, panicor, ornor, 

Etpilor, pingor . . w . . 
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It is Hot surprising that the 'rhvnnte covering 
such a space of ground, and enclosing so many 
different buildings, and so nmeh wood and water 
within their precincts, should be compared by 
one of the ancients to provinves, or that the 
noblest and most opulent provincial sliould look 
with envy on the lot of a Homan, who could 
enjoy every clay, without trouble or expense, 
scenes of splendor and luxury, wliieli the proudest 
monarch might in vain attempt to cmulato. 


TKMPLKS. 


There were in Rome four hundred and twenty 
tcniples. Of the far greater pai't of these edifices 
we have at present no account. Of sonic of the 
.few with wliich wc are accjuaiuted, 1 have aN 
ready spoken : I will therc^fore confine myself at 
ju'csent to a few additional remarks. 

The temple of JvpUcr Cupitoliuus, though 
not the largest in Rome, was from its destination 
tlie most sacred, from its site the most conspi* 
cuons, and from its furniture and decorations 
the most opulent. It was filled with the treasures 
of vanquished moiiarclis, adorned^ with the plun¬ 
der of palaces and temples, and enriched with 
the spoils of the conquered world. It was in 
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fact .the treasury of Rome, the deposit of -tiie 
accumulated triumphs of ag^es of victory, and 
conquest. Crowns, shields, and statues of gold, 
the oflering-s of kings, emperors, and heroes, 
blazed on all sides, and adorned with equal 
profusion the interior and exterior of this palace 
of dominion, this throne of empire and of reli¬ 
gion. Its threshold was bron/c, the valves of 
its portals were gold; the roof was bronze, but 
bron/c doubly and triply giltj * the pediment, 
the sides, and the summit of the roof, presented 
horses, cliariots, heroes, and gods, t))c Roman 
eagle and its attendant Victory, all of bronze, 
silver, or gold, glittering to the s\in, and dazzling' 
the eyes of the spectator.f 

Htupvt 

4 

£t circumfii.so trepiilMiiii ol)tumlilur ituro. 

Claud. 


Tlie temple of Peace was i)robably the largest 


* Tbe gilding alone aniounUd to the enormous sum of 
three millions sterling. This costliness belonged to the Ca¬ 
pitol as restored by Doinitian. Tlic conflagrulion of this 
edihee, the seat of Roman power, was deemed by the Gauls 
a certain prognostic of the full of the empire, and of the 
Irransinission of power to the Transalpine nations, ** super* 
stitionc vana," says Tacitus.—//tsf. iv, 

t Vide Claudian, Tacitus, &c. 
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in Rome, ami is ranked by Plirty among Ibe no¬ 
blest edifices in the world. Of its architecture 
we can form no distinct idea, as we find no re¬ 
gular description uf it. The ruins which now 
bear its name have not the slightest resemblance 
to a temple, hut much the appearance of the 
great hall of a bath, such as that of the Tharnm 
of Diocletian. However, as popular tradition 
and the consent of antiquaries has alli\ed to these 
remains tlie appellation of the temple of Pciwk, 
it would perhaps be deemed presumption to 
<|ncstion its propriety at pres-. nt. This edifice 
seems to liavo answered the purposes of a iMu- 
sciitu, and to have been (he gmicral repository 
of the various sbitues and paliifings cullecrtcd by 
Vespasian and tin; Flavijin faintly. The sacred 
spoils of the tenqilc of .Pernsidtan fornicd part of 
its decorations, and laimberless masterpieces of 
sculpture, to several of which Pliny alludes, were 
arranged around it; so that if we may believe 
Josephus, it comprised in one graml collection 
all the wonders of art, wliieli had formerly been 
dispersed over the various provinces of the em¬ 
pire. A library formed part of its furniture, en¬ 
riched probably by the numberless manuscripts 
which Vespasian and Titus might have collected 
in the eastern provinces. 


The temple of Pence was consumed by fire in 
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the reign of Comoioilus. It had been erected 
by Vespasian as an omeu and a pledge of that 
general peace wliicli commenced on the conclu¬ 
sion of the Jewish war, and lasted with little 
interruption till the death of the former prince. 
Its destruction, occasioned by an invisible and 
unknown agent, wiis ascribed to divine ven¬ 
geance, and considered ^ a portent that an¬ 
nounced war and disaster. This apprehension 
was increased by the extent of the conllagralion, 
which reached the temple of Vestn, consumed 
that cradle of the religion of Hume, and for the 
first time, cxpfjscd Ibe Palludinm itself to the 
gaze of the profane.* These presentiments of 
disa. / were unfurlnnatrly justi/ieci by the event, 
and the fall nf the temple of Veace^ was followetl 
by centuries of war, rebellion, and convulsion. 

t 

The reader will perceive that I do not pretend 
to do full justice to the subject, ^r attempt to 
draw a perfect picture of tlur inagniAcen<;e of 
the ancient city. It would fill an ample volume 
were I to detail the BasiHcePf the Curue, the 
'J’JteaireSf and the Circusest'\ that rose in every 


* Herod, Lib. i, 

t There were five theatre!, two amphitheatres, and seven 
circuses. The circus Maxintus coutaiued, according to 
some authors, three hundred liiousaod spectators. 
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quarter, especially as they were all of the most 
solid and beautiful architecture, and all adorned 
with statues and paintings. The number of sta¬ 
tues indeed was incredible, they crowded not the 
public buildings only, but even the streets and 
the lanes. They were of various sizes and ma¬ 
terials : eleven of colossal magnitude adorned the 
Capitol alone, and nineteen of gold, and thiity 
of solid silver, shone in different parts of the 
city. Those of bronze and marble appeared on 
all sides in such profusion us to form, if we may 
credit tlie hyperbolical expression of Cassiodorus, 
a population equal iu number to the living inlin> 
bitnnts. 

It is to be rememlicred, that all the above- 
mentioned edifices were supported by pillars, 
and that these pillars were all of g'aiiite or of 
• marble oftentimes of tlve most beautiful species, 
and that genirally each shaft w.is of one single 
piece. When we take this latter circumstance 
into consideration, and combine it with the 
countless multitude of these columns, and add 
to these again the colonnades that graced the 
imperial palaces, and the courts and porticos of 
private houses, we shall be enabled to form some 
idea of the beauty and magnihcence that must 
have re.suUed from the frequent recurrence and 
ever varying combkiations of such pillared per- 
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specti *cs. Well indeed foreigners con- 

teuiplatc such a city with astonishment, natives 
liehohl it with pride, and the calm ]>bi!osopher 
feel the enthusiasm, and assume the language of 
the poet, when he describes its iitntrhicss w'on-* 
ders. “ V'cruin” says ]*liny, ** ad urbis nostra’ 
inivacula transire conveuiat .... et sic qiinquc 
terrarum orbem victuni ostenderc; quod ncci- 
disse toties pene quut rcfercntiir iniracuhi appa- 
rebit; universitate vero acervata, et in queuuloin 
umim cuinulum conjecta, non alia magnitudo ex- 
surgit, quail) si aiimdus alius qtiidani in uno loco 
nairaretur."* ” 

But [ have already observed that Rome, in 
every period of its existence, from its infancy 
down to its modern decrepitude, has ever been 
ihstinguisheil for grandeur in design, and for 
niaguilicenoo iii execution. Nor was this rlia- 
ractei'istic spirit contined to the public works 
and editiccs which 1 linve cnninerated above; it 
shewed itself even in fabrics raised for such tran¬ 
sient objects as accidental or annual amuse* 
ments. Two instauces deserve notice. One is 
of Marcus Scaunis, who, when edile, erected a 
temporary ihoatre, and adorned it with three 
hundred and sixty marble columns, and three 


* XXXVI. 1&. 


« 
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thousand bronze, statues.* The other is perhaps 
still more astouishingf in execution, thuug'h less 
uin^'jiiHcent iii appearance. It was a wooden 
ediiioc erected by Curio, for the celebration of 
' funeral games in honor of his fatlicr, and was so 
conti'ived as to furtii uccurdiiig to the nature of 
the exhibition, cither a theatre or an iiii]plii> 
theatre. Lii the morning t)ic semicircles were 
placed back to back, so that liie declaiiiations, 
music, and applauses of the one di^ not veacli 
the other: in the afternoon they were rolled 
round face to face, and the circle W(ls completed. 
It is to be observed that these changes were 
perlbrnied without displacing^ the spectators, 
who seem to have trusted themselves without 
scruple to tlio strength of the machinery, and to 
the judgment of the artist. These two instuucus 
must, to the unlearned rea<ler, appear incredible, 
. and will perhaps be admitted with some degree 
of diffidence by tlic scbolar, even though lie 
knows that they rest on the aiitliority of th(j 
Elder Pliny, and from their great publicity were 


• TUis theatre was capable of containing eighty thousand 
persons. The lower range of pillars were tliirty.eight feet 
in the shaft, and their weight such that Scaurus was obliged 
to give security for the reparation of the Cloac«, ifflamagcil 
by tUeir CDnveysoce. 


o 
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well itnown to him* and his contemporaries. 
These works were, I admit, not the display, but 
the prodigality of magniScence. As such, they 
are justly censured by the philosopher, and^ 
placed far below the more solid and more per¬ 
manent, though less showy splendor of the Mar¬ 
tian and diaudian aqueducts. Yet they are stu- 
pendons both in conception and execution, and 
shew the natural tendency of the Roman mind 
to tjie graud and the wonderful.f 

The same noble taste shone forth with un¬ 
usual splendor at the restoration of the arts in 
the sixteenth cAitury, and displayed itself in 
ninnberless instances, too well known to be enu- 


* 15. 

I Wild) we consider tlic prodigious number of pillars, 
and ?driou:j species of marble alluded to abo?c« we shall 
cease to wonder that Rome still exhibits so many superb 
columns, wliicli a hte learned French writer* represents as 
including in granite only six thousand, or that her ruins/ 
even after so many ages of research, form a quarry still ud« 
exhausted. We may even cuuciude, that the pillars dug up 
hear a small proportion to those that still remain interred, 
and indulge a hope that in more tranquil limes many a for« 
gotten colunuude may onee more arise in all its ancient 
beautv« 


^ Ahb^ ]3iiitbcleiiii» 
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iiiei'ated ^ but above all, iu the removal of the 
Vatican obelisk, and the conception and erection 
of that stupendous ediA^e, the Sasilica Vaficana. 
Nay, even in our days, and almost under our 
eyes, works have been planned and executed in 
or near Runic, wliich would have reflected honor 
on tho^greatest of the Roman Emperors. Among 
these we may rank the restoration of three of 
the ancient obelisks, the formation of the Museum 
Piunt Clementinumf and above all, the draining 
of the Pomptinc marshes. The late Pontiff 
shares the honor of the two hrst of these under* 
takings, and may claim the exclusive credit of 
the last, the most diflicult, the most useful, and 
consequently the most glorious. He had formed 
two other projects, which, if executed, would 
have contributed iu a singular riuuuicr to the 
splendor of the city. The first was the erection 
•of a forum at the Porta del Populo, on the plan 
of Vitruvius, which would have made tlic gran¬ 
deur of the principal entrance into Rome ade¬ 
quate to the expectation of the traveller, and to 
the fame of the city. The other was on a scale 
still greater than the preceding, and intended to 
form a becoming approach to St. Peter’s, by a 
double colonnade from the Ponte St. Angelo, to 
the entrance of the portico. The distance is a 
mile, and the extent of such an edifice, com¬ 
bined with the unequalled inagnitiido and ele- 

•1 
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vation -of it:) tcrntiriation the obelisk, front uml 
cloiiie of the Yuticau, wouhi have formed a scene 
of beauty and grandeur, ^qnallin^, perhaps sur¬ 
passing, any -single perspective in the ancient 
city. 

1 need not add, that these and several other 
similar designs were frustrated by the agitations 
of t)ic revolution, the invasion of Italy, and the 
occupation of Rome itself; hut in justice to the 
deceased Pontiff, ( must repeat what I iiave 
elsewhere related, that his last project was the 
most noble and most glorious, because, if crowned 
with succcs-s, it would have been more beneficial 
to Rome, to Italy, and to Europe, tlmn all th:^ 
others united. The design 1 allude to was no 
lass than a confederation of all the states, and 
sin union of all the forces and means of Itsdy in 
order to protect llii; common country agsi.in.si a 
Frcncls invasion.'' The infatuation of the dif¬ 
ferent aovcrninenis defeated the patriotic efforts 
of the Ponliffi they ■were annihilated, and he 


* Tbe attitude uid feejings of the Italian sovereigns is 
not uielegaiitly expressed in llic following lines of tbe poet 
Monti. 

Spiiinava U Tirreoa onda suggetta 
Scitto le Franvlic prore; e la |>reuica 

• II liinor della Gallica vendetfo; 
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was dragged into exile. Tliese disasters have 
for the present time, and probably for many years 
to come, checked all public exertions, and .su5> 
pended the numberless projects which had been 
formed for improving and beautifying the city. 

Hqw long the destructive iiiRuencc of France 
may last, itisdilhenit even to conjecture; but 
this vvu may adirm, that if it should extend to 
many years, it will lialf dispeople Home, open 
its deserted palaces 'and temples to tlie rains and 
tire tempests, and bequeath the Vatican itself, 
shaken and dismantled, to the wonder and the 
egrea of posterity. 

liuiiiortale nihil inun<li compii^R tcnctur 

Noil oibis, non regos homiiibni. non uurea Roma! 


E tuIlH |X-r terror dullu Scillca 
Luirniilc ruiw In selvit!»a sebiena 
liifino air Alpii rApeniiiii scotca. 

Tacilurtio cd umil vol^ea I'anaa 
L Ariiu fmttunto; e paurosa c mests 
Cliinava il >olto la rcj^al Sirena. 

Solo il Tebro levava alto la tcala; 

E all «lino polvcroso la sua donna 
In Campido^lio rcinettea la crests,. 

E divina querriera in r.orta gonna, 

Il cor piu die la spada all ire c all onte 
Di Rodaiio opponeva ct di (iaronoa. 

4 

This pocticiil representation of Itome is a descriplJoa of 
the famous statue in the Ca])itol. 

VOL. III. V 
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Observalitma on Aiuicut Artwir.v —On Ilnuion 
Archiifohtro. — De/hlu of iJn: >\Unl(rh SijjU: — 
fWoifirss <f f/iC Af I — (ioiurnmunt—lis 

Charnct'.’.r — C\:!K<c;/io-:h.xs •f iUc J'roich lum.* 
sion and J^repondnuMv on Ibt; present und 
fulnn State (f tlono’. 


J NOW proceed to:;iatc various obsevvatioiis as 
tlioy roccjirred during my sclitary walks, wilhouf 
ordi;r or oonue\iuti wflli each other, pruvipttd 
souiotiiiics by the scenery before me, sometimes 
by the recollections of the jiast, :in<l.i]Qt uufre- 
qiiently by the precarious stale of the present 
times. 


As the principal charm and attraction of Rome 
is its connexion with antiquity, I have often 
wondered that more care has not been taken to 
preserve or to restore the ancient names of the 
streets and the public buildings. The turbulence * 
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of JIir multllo ay-es may serve as a ju:stif\catioii, or 
at least inav jihitul as an excuse for former neg- 
lig! n<‘e; but «bat can Imvo [irevculi d llie "■overu- 
iiient durini';' llie two last ceutmicHof peace and 
tranqnillitv, from turning its aUcnttun to this 
object ? All llic inembcrs of ibis guvernnicnt are 
literary men, and in no ca[tit.al arc tbc knowledge 
and love of a»»ti«|nitv more prevalent. What 
more easy than to change Slradu into Viti, the 
ancient general appellation of street, still in use 
at Florence, Naples, Milan, and Palermo, Via 
Lata is as pure Italian and sounds hotter than 
11 Corso; Capitofio has the same advantages 
over tlic barhariau Cantpido^Ho s and h'uro Ro- 
muno is surely in somul, in sense, and in dignity 
preferable to Campo Vaevino. I will not criticise 
the name of the river, because tbc ancient llo> 
mans, like the modern Greeks, may very pos¬ 
sibly have pronounced the h as wc now the t>, 
so that the difference may be very slight; hut the 
Porta del Popolo, the Porta PiOf the Porta San 
Sehustiano, San Pancruzio, San Ijurenzo,m\^\\\. 
with much advantage both to sound and recol¬ 


lection, be restored to their ancient appellatioim 
of Porta Plaminia, NomentanOf Capena, Aurelia, 
and Psquilina. The Porta del Popolo may be an¬ 
cient, as it derives its nauie not from the people, as 
many have imagined, but from the poplar grove 
that surrounded the mausoleum of Augustus, and 

P 2 
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loiij§ formed flic most conspicuous feature in ifs 
iioighl>orliood. 

The Piazza though derived from P/atea might 

be replaced by the ancient Foro, and in some 

cases bj the Circo ; and euphony at least would 

not sufter from t!ic change of Piazza Navona 

and Piazza di San Pietro into Circo Affonale 

and Foro Vaficano*. 

% 

The seven hills still retain their ancient appel¬ 
lations, except the Quii'inal, which is more fre- 


* Some Ovriuun writers insist that Piazza comes from 
Pliitz: I cannot agree with tbem. The Germans were iin- 
acquainted with the thing signified by the word Plaiea, and 
of course with the word itself^ till in some degree civiliacd 
by their inlercourbe with the Romans, They had no towns 
originally and consequently neither streets nor squares. 

Null as Oeroianorum popuHs/ says Tacit ii9» urbes 

bitari, satis nuluni est; nepati quidciu inter sc junctas sedes. 
Coliiiit discreti ac diversi ut fons, ut campus, ut nemus 
plaeuit*/’ i&c« Tliis custom of livhig in separate hovels re- 
mniiicd long alter their acquaintance with the Romans, as 
\mmiaiius MarceUinusi in his account of the Roman wars iu 
Germany three hundred years after the time of Tacitus, 
iijakes no mention of towns. At lust they adt^ted the more 
commodioiii mode of dwelling in use among their neighbors. 


s Tacitus Gcrmaoiai a?k 
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(jiieutly IMonte Cavallo l>y the common 

people^ itt ulltisiuii to the two celebrated horses, 
which, however, nutwithstandlug^ their beauty, 
oiig'ht not to be put in cuiitpctitiou with the 
founder of the city, Quiriiuis himself. 

Next to the rrstovulioii of the ancient names, 
M’hich would awaktm so inuiiv deliM-hlful recoN 
lections, and greatly increase the reverence of the 
classic traveller, L should propose the reparation 
of some at least of (he nucicot edifices: audhere 
it is impossible not to express once more boths(ir> 
prise and iudigiintiou at the miscrahle manner in 
which many of the nohlest monnments of anti¬ 
quity have liceii disfigured hy modern barbarism. 
I speak not of the depredations made upon such 
edifices for the sake of the materials, hut 1 allude 
to the alterations, additions and adaptations which 
under various pretexts have taken place in almost 
every quarter of Rome, and have always been 
carried on without the least rcganl to tlic nature 
of the nioiiuineiit, or to the embellishuicnt of the 


and with it tUcy probably borrowed the names annexed to 
giving them as usual a rougher sound and harsher termina¬ 
tion. Thus Platta barbariacd became Phtz. 

^ In all papal briefs or letters, written from the palace of 
.}hnte CoKallo^ the ancient name it preserved. 
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city. I Iifivc aJrcafly pointed out some instances 
of this absurdity ; here ouo more w ill be suiTjcient. 
TJjc maj^nilicent remains of the temple or puriico 
of Antoninus Pius, now converted ijito tlic J)n- 
in which the intercoliininiations of one of 
tlic noblest porticos of ancient Home have been 
walled up to form magav^ines for a custom* 
bouse. 

But to pass to modern works; in a city where 
so many masterpieces of architecture .still remain, 
and every day presents their beanlifnl forms lo the 
eye of the artist, it is natural to cNpect that go(»d 
taste .should pi-cvail, anti that every public build¬ 
ing should exhibit some similarity in <le.sign and 
proportion to the ancient models. But by some 
strange fatality, the greater part of the Homan 
architects seem to have conceived an antipathy 
to imitation, and in order to avoid every a[)poai'- 
ance of it have studiously deviated into the new, 
the giY)tesciuc, and the whimsical. Ijowiurtlie 
moderns have profited hy abaudening the tracks 
of antiquity in other arts and sciences, I will not 
inquire; but I may venture to affirm w ith regard 
to aicliitcctnre, that every deviation fi om ancient 
furifis and proportions is a step towanis deformity, 
and tliut every aileinpt to innovate, Ijowever it 
may have been applaudcil at the time, lias always 
terminated with disgi'ncc lo the artist. Such has 
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been the ease at Rome, ulirrearcliitects of g reat 
fame have succeeded each otlicr in an uniiitero 
rupted line*, and with all the models of ancient 
per eclion before llu'in have imhilgcd themselves 
ill fancied improvcintnils, and left behind them 
works remarkable only fur the folly, whieli con¬ 
trived to turn tile liuost mutiTial.s to llic most in- 
sigiiifieant purposes, and to jiruvoko criticism 
where admiration might have been commanded. 
Untbrtuiiatelv, the most fantastical fashifmshave 
_ gniiM idly had the greatest run, and of all tlie mo- 
doin areUilocts few have had moie .employment 
tliun the absurd /*. Tins mail seems 

1:o have iuid il dou n as a nilo, that a strait, line is 
.1 mark of di v 'vnity, ni'd of course that the grand 
study of an ai'cliitcct is to avoid it upon all occa¬ 
sions. llciicc cornices ftir ever hruken andinter- 
ru]dcd, angles and curves in snccossion, niches, 
twisted pillars, inverted capitals, and all the 
freaks of a dalirious imaginaliou [liaving witlilhc 
principles and the materials of architecture, it 
is easier to imitate extravagance than sitnplicity; 
it has followed tlierelbrc that wliile the plainer, 
nobler, and more graceful moue's of lirnnKintti 
and PoUadio liavobccai olteii iii oleclcd, the ab- 
surd defornnties of Bvrromini have, been very gc- 


' liorroiuini boru in llic yrur ITtOT, and divd IQV>T- 
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nerally copied, and after having infected Rome 
itself, have spread over Italy, 8pain, and indeed 
almost every region of the world. 

From the contemplation of this evil, which has 
disfigured some of the noblest edifices and squan¬ 
dered away the richest materials for near three 
centuries, wc will now turn to the consideration 
of the progress of the art at Rome, and follow it 
in its different stages. For tins purpose we may 
divide the histoi'y of Roman niThitcctiire into five . 
eras, the boundaries of which arc strongly 
marked. 

^he first era commences with the kings, includes 
the iiifancy of the republic, and may be consU 
dered as extending to the destruction of the city 
by the Gauls. The architecture of this period 
was entirely Ftruscan, and its characteristic qua» 

f 

litles were solitllty and grandeur, in both which 
features it lescmblcd. the Egyptian, with less 
gigantic hut more graceful forms. The principal 
edifices of tliis age were cunstnictcd by the kings, 
au<l prove that the foiiudutions of Roman taste 
and Itoinaii s;i‘ealness wcic laid at the same time. 

• r9 

Of llu'se early monuments that seem formed for 
eternal duraliott, the principal the Cloaca 
Maxima, still i-einuius, and some massy traces 
^ef the foundations of the Capitol laid by Tarqui- 
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liius Supcrbu^, may be seen under the palace of 
the Senator. It is to be observed, that these edi¬ 
fices were all of public utility or rather necessity, 
and that their ntagnificeiice was the result and 
not the object of their destination. 

The second ei’a commences with the restoration 
of the city, and extends to the fall of the coin- 
inonvvealth. IJnbiic utility wsis still the object, 
and §[i‘andiur still accompanied the progress of 
tlie art. The celebrated roiuls, and more cele¬ 
brated .aH^^dnets, were its first productions, aiul 
even now continue its noblest uioiuiments. A 
few tombs simple and solid, soch as that of Cnius 
Fubliciits erected at the pnblic expense, and that 
of the Scipios lately discovered, with a few tem¬ 
ples now disfigured, such in particular ns that of 
b'ortuna Yirilis, attest the same manly taste 
though on a siuallcr scale. 

To^t’nrds the termination of this period the 
public temper, influenced by the luxuries and the 
opulence of Asia then flowing in full tide into the 
Republic, seemed to demand more splendor and 
ornament, and was gradually prepared for the 
magnificence and glory of the third and imperial 
era, which opened with, the reign of Augustus. 
As this prince retained himself and ciicotiraged 
in otliei's the simplicity of republican manners, lo 
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like kisnnrle .liilins Crpsar, anil the ()th«'j* great 
popular Icnrlci-s beCore him, he was content to iii- 
hsitiil a plain unadorned mansion, while !ie dis- 
pl.ayrd all his riches and munificence in cdiHcrs 
flevoled to public n-sc*. Nero was the lirst who 
vt jil.ur<i<l ((» <’xpend the pnhiic treasure.- in the 
creetion of an itnpcrini r<'sid<.*nct;; and lie b:' - 
lliat rch’hratetl palace of wliich Dins t '■ -s 
some wonderiul particulars, and which, i die 

gold tliat sininc in such proftisiou on every side, 
was called Donins Jlis c\am[)l(‘, how¬ 

ever was dceiind opposite to tlie civic character 
aflectcd b^ the larlicr KinjKTor.s, who, as Taci ¬ 
tus judiciously observes, satistied with the reality 
avoided the jiarade of pouer. Hence Vespasian 


* Siict. Oi l. 7'.^. 1 Lib. wxvi, J Snot. Nero. SI. 

41ir I.Jiri* iiitws nuioiis clef ails nf fill'* niiVMtioiis 
ftlifiiT, \'A llir >lc«ni u nl* Nero, 

cHie luiiulnil and tiCrn^y ftTt in heislif; iIuto wr'ff flireft 
pnifico.^, oai’h u irdSt* la uud siip|iorfi:d hy tliri'r!rows 

of }iill:ns ; lire pardon Koinii> In iiave re-ioiiiNiod u |Ku*k, and 
n Oil allied an iumiciisc pitoo of water, woods, vineyard^, and 
jn^tnrc ground, hertls, uivi ever wi^J liecrsls. On U;c Jittisksc 
of t\\o lake rose various odidee^ ro^einl»!f'd fnvvns. In 
the pnku’e ifM'lf fUr were hticd wifli fold, g^^nis, and 

liioflirr uf peiiri. 'rii« e> of fhf ilinin*; rooms wvrr 

adorned >nfh ivory panneh, so corilrivedas to sender flowers, 
and bbuwer pciifnmcs on liie Tju* prniripal baiojagt* 
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ordered the Aut'ea to be destroyed, and 

he and his iintnediate successors, Titos and D»- 
mitian, erected on its site, various eililiccs of less 
costliness perhaps, hut of equal inauniliccncc and 
greater utility ; such as the ten>ple of Peace, the 
'J'herma callcil by the name of Titus, and the 
Flavian nniphitheutre or CoUsemn, &c. Forums, 
))oi'tic’us, thermal, triumphal arches, and ukuiso- 
leuius, still continued the favorite objects of inipe- 
riuf pride and expense, and Rome daily increased 
ill beauty fur the space of three bt'odred years, till 
the empire was divided under Diocletian, when 
the seal of the sovereign was tr.anshucd to the 
East, and the Capital of the w orld was ahuiidon* 
cd to hostile attacks and rapacity. Huu’cvor, its 
decay was slow and gradual. 'I'hc sulidity of its 
cditiccs guarded it against the sudden devasta¬ 
tions of (iiue or weather; while the. barbarian 
was often checked in the full career of victory, 
and awed into reluctant reverence by t|ie irre¬ 
sistible majesty that still cncum[tusscd the Impe¬ 
rial City. 

The most remarkable edifices erected during 


ing room revolved upon itself, rcprr-srnting (lie motions of 
tlic heavens ; (ho butlis were stipplicii willi salt twaler irom 
the sea, and mineral water from (be Albula (now Holjorala) 
near Tibur, 
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the foni-lii long cia, first of declining taste, and 
theii^ of hiirlmrisin, were the cliurches, the priiici- 
pnl of which were raised by Constantine, and tlic- 
Christian Emperors, on the model and oftentimes 
with the very materials of t)ic ancient Basilicee. 
Of these some still remain, and display in their 
different appearances, strong features of the great¬ 
ness of maimer that still survived, and of the bad 
taste that loo much prevailed in their respective 
ages. One of the most striking peculiarities of 
these edifiet’s is the construction of arches over 
the pillars instead of a regular entablature, a de¬ 
formity introduced a little before or during the 
reign of Oiorleiian, s:nd adopted or rather imi¬ 
tated in o:ir niodi'rn arcades. All the buildino;s 
that rose snecessivcly on the ruins of the ancient 
city, so long the :iepiilchrcof J'asto .niwl of licaut.y, 
from the lillh to tlic fd’t'-inv'j century, were form¬ 
ed injlecil of cosily materials, but these materials 
were heaped together wiih little regard to ordci', 
proportiem and syinniclry. 

At length a happier period succeeded in the 
fifth era, the arts and sciences smiled once more 
upon their ancient scat, and nrchitcct.«i of high 
name and rejmtation succeeded each other; their 
exertions w'crc called forth ami rewarded by tbe 
authority uad munitieeiice of Pontiffs; they had 
sites formed by nature before them, and every 
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material ready prc))arcd at Laud. In such cir> 
t'limstanccs, and with such uioduls us Rome pre^ 
ients on every side, who would not liave expected 
to sec architecture carried to its hi|rl>cst perfec¬ 
tion, and even tlie ideol htir and beautiful, so 
loii^ conceived in theory, at leng'th realized in 
practice ? Rot such was not the event. Archi¬ 
tects ima^ine<l that with ho many advantag'cs it 
would be mean to copy, and easy to surpass auti- 
([uiry. I'hey sought in the Inxuriaucy of nn ir- 
rc<rular imaoriiiation forms more fair, combiiia- 
tions more majestic, and even proportions more 
i/cantifnl than tlie ancient world had beheld, 
'i'hey nil made the attempt; they have all fail¬ 
ed j am) have proved by tlicir failure that in the 
same proportion as we follow or abandon the un- 
cirnts, we approach ordevialc from perfection. 

It must be acknowledged however, notwitii- 
standing the censure whicl* i luivc ventured to pass 
upon tnodern architect’l•‘e, that it has produced 
edifices splendid, rich, ami inagnilircnt, with all 
their defects inferior only to the models of anti- 

V 

qiiity, and still siifTiciciitly groat and ninneroiiH to 
reiuior Home the first of cities. The grandeur 
that results from these modern structures, com¬ 
bined with the majesty of the ancient monuments, 
induced a IVeiicli writer® to observe, that Rome 


• Muntainiic. 
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is a map of (lie woi’ld in relievo, presenting^ lo 
tlje cVe the united wonders of Asia, of Egypt, 
and of Greece ; of tlm Uoman, Macedonian, niul 
Persian emp res; of lite, world ancient and nio> 
dern*. lint the gloryof man, ullhoiigh consign¬ 
ed to marble ami bronze, is doomed to perish ; 
even those noble features winch it was believed 
would bloom fur ever ami confer inimortul beauty 
on the city fondly entitled Eternal^ have, each iu 
its season, flourished and faded avvay. 

Of the five eras of architecture, four have al¬ 
ready depni-ted, and left vast and often shapeless 
heaps of ruins lo mark the spot where their lofty 
structures once rose; the flflli age is on the de¬ 
cline; some of its proudest palaces are deserted, 
and not a few of its noblest temples are already 
forsaken and neglected. A century or tv^o will 


* Tbis coinpliincot i$ nedrijr cupicit from Propcrlins 

Oiiiuia llomau-.e ccdeiit iitiracula Urr% 

Natiira fiic posuit quidqutd ubique fuil. 

Amis upta Hingis Icllus, qi?ani coninioda iioxac. 

I-'aiuuiH, Kuoia, tua: uon pudet bistoriae. 

Lib. iii. Ehg. 22, 

Tiberius, Caligulu, Nero, and some other imperial mon¬ 
sters, nearly deprived Rome of the culogium contained iu the 
two last verses. 
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proliably struw tlie sev(*n hills with its splendid 
cuihollisiiiiifiiits, and Ihe future travelli-r may liuvo 
to admire aiul to deplore the I'uiiis of the IMedi- 
cean as of the Aug'iistan tlie fiaguicnts of 
poiitdioid as of iiupcrlul g^raiidmii*.' 

OnSBdVATIONS. 

The contcmplr* on of toe ancient monuments, 
and llic sliuly 1.1 Vitruvius. Inul first excited at¬ 
tention, and then, wakened a.spiritof eiinilatiim. 


* Tlic t’illn AJanliami, I't/ia SacchiUi, &c. are in luius; 
I 'illu Mi’diiit Pidozz^ iiir/fftr, &c, 

irc UQiiilidliitftil, unfuruisiicJ^ aimo:il ubariduiied. 

Vos oponim sUatm *Molrs, coHestpio suprrbi^ 

Queis moilo unite llutiiic iKuticu Inaoe luanel; 

Vosqtic triuiu]Kit«:es arcus^ c^1ds;iii' colossi 
4^quatir Tariis coluiiuujugU : 

Edila ryiamidiiiii fa^ligia^ tcxpla droruin, 

Digna vcl ic'llien: 4 aiiiplutlH^atra locis: 

Vos «cvi (aijiicr adriv t vchislas t 

Vos longa laiuieut CnUx lulerc dU*. 

At Roiiix /Eucaduui iniuutuii ct ini’morabiie nomcn 
lVt]i|nis cduK rcruiu loiU*rL*ii<m pufuiL 

Ncc poteritj donoc clari munumenta vigebuut 
Ingcnii, qux nou iilla spiitc(a rapit, 

Csclera lubuniur tacito fiidpntia cursu ; 

Calliope veternum vime sola potest, 

JionamicQ, ap. 
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hravMLnte and SanyaUo beg-an the work of ro- 
forma^'on with spirit, and at the same time with 
singular modesty, and a well-founded apprehen¬ 
sion of the danger of forsaking the traces of anti¬ 
quity. Penizzi and Raffaelto pursued the work 
with equal intelligence but more boldness. The 
principles of Vitruvius were reduced into a sys¬ 
tem, and adapted to modern edifices by Palladio. 
So far there was nuicli to praise, and little to cri¬ 
ticise in the new system. But the genius of Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, sublime, daring, and impatient of 
control, is accused of deviating from antiquity and 
of introducing innovations, which, copied and ex¬ 
aggerated by Ills followers, soon degenerated into 
defects, and became at length the banc of the 
art itself in the following century, when the check 
of his authority was removed, and the impulse 
only which he had given, remained. The defects 
of’the stvle to which this great man is supposed 
to have gwcii rise, and which Borromini finally 
carried to the very height of deformity and folly, 
arc principally the following:—]. Pillars that 
support nothing, that are coupled togctlier, or 

hid in niches and recesses_2. The repetition of 

the same order on a difiei'cnt scale, or the intro¬ 
duction of another order in the same story or on 

the same plane_3. The same order carried 

through different stories and the consequent con¬ 
fusion of proportions.—4. Multiplicity of pedes- 
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tals and pilasters.Prodigality of ornanicut)^ 
—6. Breaks, iaterruptiou, or waving of the cor¬ 
nice.—7. Profusion of pediments, and pediments 
of various forms, such as curves, semicircles, ares 
of circles, advancing, receding, &c.—8. Abuse of 
the rustic.—9. The introduction of low stories, 
called iVezzaninif and little windows between 
the principal stories.—10. The protuberance of 
columns in the shaft.—11. Mnltiplic.ation of slips 
of columns and pilasters, with portions of capitals 
crowded together in tlic angles of edifices. 
Though many more might be mentioned, these 
arc sufficient to give the reader an idea of the 
censure passed by the rigid admirers of autiquity 
oil the modern!style; and certain it is, that if 
greatness of manner consist in prcsciiting few, 
and^ those essential parts to the eye, the more 
breaks, interruptions, and divisions there are, the 
more the appearance of the whole must tend to 
•littleness and deformity.* 


* To enlarge upon tliis subject is the business of a pro* 
fessed architect, whose observatiuu might easily enable him 
to till an useful and entertaining volume on the subject. It 
is a pity that some gentleman of the profession, whose mind 
has been enlarged, and whose taste has been matured by tm* 
veiling, does not undertake Ibe work. 

VOL. Ill. Q 
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.THE ROMAN GOVERNMENT. 

or the lloumn ^uvernment tlie reader may ex¬ 
pect some account, althoug^li ere these pages be¬ 
come public, that govcrunient may cease to 
exist ; all that can be said of it at present is, that 
tliougli despotic and above all control, it is exer¬ 
cised by the I'ontifl' w ith tniidness, and submitted 
to by the people with respect. The sacred cha¬ 
racter of the bishop iiifliu'-iiees both the sovereign 
and the subject.. The love and reverence with 
which it inspires the latter may be useful; but its 
effects on tlic fbrnier are perhaps less beneBcial, 
us the justice of the )>rince is vften suspended, 
and sometimes defeated by the indulgence of the 
pastor. But of this inconvenience we ought,not 
to complain; it is not now, nor ever was it, a 
common or characteristic defect of any govern¬ 
ment, and few sovereigns recorded in history are 
reproached with want of severity. The worst 
consequences of pure unmixed monarchy, the ge¬ 
neral indolence which it inspires, and the le¬ 
thargy in which it involves all the powers of the 
mind, by excluding the nation from all share in 
the management of its'own interests, arc felt 
without doubt in the Uumun territory, but per¬ 
haps in a less degree than in other countries un¬ 
der the iiithicnce of the same ]icr\eiicd system. 
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The government is elective; promotion depends 
in a great degree upon talents and virtues, and 
consequently there is a stimulus to exertion, and 
a scope for honorable ambition ; moreover many 
salutary regulations have been made by (he pre¬ 
sent Pontiff, and some vague reports have been 
circulated, and have excited a bopc that he in¬ 
tends to establish a senate, and to govern his 
states by their advice and with their concur¬ 
rence. Such a step, the result of an enlightened 
policy, would contribute more to the prosperity of 
Rome and to the independence and union of Italy, 
than all the edifices he can erect ot lioine, and all 
the alliances he can contract abroad. But this 
report is probably the effusion of patriotism, or 
perhaps the modest expression of the public wish 
and opinion. But be it as it may, Rome is now 
under the iron sceptre of the French ruler: no 
change can take place without his approbation, 
and the amelioration of its government, most un¬ 
doubtedly, forms no part of his system. 


As for the origin of the temporal sovereignty 
of the Popes it may, without any reference to 
imperial donations real or imaginary, be most 
honorably and firmly established On the free con¬ 
sent of a grateful and admiring people*. After 


* Gibbon. 
Q I 
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tbo expulsion of tlie Gotli^, when the arms of tlie 
Eastorn Kniperors liad recouqucrcd, biit were in- 
cnpahtc of protecting Itnl^ ; when the incursions 
and menaces of the Lombards kept the cily in 
constant alarm, and pestilence and famine preyed 
upon it, the Romans nalnrally turned their eyes 
to tficir bisliups, and found in them the support 
which they had vainly solicited from their sove¬ 
reigns. The Poutifls had till ihitt period been as 
eminent for their virtues as for (heir .station, and 
when forced by public dLstress to take a consider¬ 
able share in the administration of tlie slate, they 
displayed a prudence equal to their .sanctity, and 
a benevolence as extensive as the possessions of 
tJie Roman chui'ch, oven wlieii augmented by 
their own private fortunes’*. We see tliem in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries protecting 
Rome on one side against the attacks of the 
liOTobards, and securing it on the other from the 
rapacity and treaciiery of tlie Kxarchs, repairing 
its walls, feeding its inhabitants, engaging dis¬ 
tant princes iu it^ interests, and finally restoring 
the majesty of its name in the new empire. 


• If the rcafler mIsIics to know how greu were llic exer¬ 
tions, liovr extemive the i-harilics, how active the patriotism 
of the Popes in the sixth andacrcntii centuries, he nrml only 
peruse the epistles of Gregory the Great. 
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Home indeed seems to owe her existence to her 

4 

Pontiflsj and had not the chair of St. Peter re* 
placed the throne of the Ctesars, and the seat of 
empire become the sanctuary of religion^ Home 
would probably have sunk into a heap of uninha* 
biicd ruins, and left to posterity nothing more 
than tli(! ivhistlinff of a mighty name. 

From the re-establishment of the Western 
Rmpiro to the tenth century the Popes employed 
llieir iiilliiencc in opposing the growing power of 
the SHrucoiis, uiui in protecting the coasts of Italy 
and the Capital itself against the predatory in¬ 
cursions of those barbarians. Shortly after com¬ 
menced their contests with the German Ctesars, 
contests which arose more [lerhaps from Homan 
pride and a rooted hatred to Transalpine, that is, 
in their eyes, barbarian domination, than from 
prelutical arrogance; the cause to which they are 
very generally and very conhdcntly attributed. 
That such arrogance existed is indeed sufficiently 
evident, and that it operated as a very active 
principle is equally clear; but it may be ques¬ 
tioned whether the insolent claims of universal 
dominion advanced by Gregory VH. did not ori¬ 
ginate as much from the lofty spirit of the Ho¬ 
man as from the ambition of the Pontiff. Cer¬ 
tain it is, that this extraordinary personage seem¬ 
ed bcller formed to fill the imperial throne dian 
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the pontifical chair, and that if he had been a 
prince only and not a bishop, he might, with such * 
a daring and intrepid spirit, have restored the 
grandeur of the empire, and fixed its seat once 
more on the seven hills. 

But however we may censure the Popes as 
ecclesiastics in these bloody and destructive quar¬ 
rels i as princes and as Romans they may claim 
onr indulgence, as they struggled against foreign 
influence, and finally succeeded in freeing Italy 
from the yoke of a German, that is, a barbarian 
and absentee ruler. The dispute.'! of the Popes 
with the barou-s antf the Roman people were 
founded on tlic just op|>osition of a firm govern¬ 
ment, to the arrogance and the tyranny of an 
aristocratic body on tlie one side, and to the 
licentiousness of a turbulent populace on the 
other; but Rome has just cause to deplore and to 
condemn the folly and the perversity of her pas¬ 
tors, when they foraaok her venerable walls, and 
instead of discharging in the Vatican the su¬ 
blime duties of prince and of pastor, submitted to 
while 9 way their unprofitable days in voluntary 
exile, alternately the instruments and the vic¬ 
tims of French intrigue and ambition. 

Of all the disasters that befell Rome in the long 
series of her eventful history, this, perhaps, was 
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the moiit pernicious both in its immediate eftects 
and distant consequences \ and to it may be as> 
ci'ibed the degradation of the noblest monuments, 
the depopulation of the Capital and its nclgli- 
borhood, and the multiplicity of evils that anar¬ 
chy and tyranny never fail to bring in their train. 
These evils continued to operate, as is natural in 
political as well as physical distempers, long after 
their eflicient causes had cc;ised to exist: and the 
Popes, during many ages after their re-establisli- 
inent in Koine, had to struggle with the restless 
and ^ihridled passions excited by the guilt orthe 
folly of their abseutee predecessors. Sixtus 
Quintus at length succeeded in the arduous un¬ 
dertaking, and after having broken the stubborn 
spirit of the barons, and tamed the people to siib> 
mission, restored order, peace, and industry in the 
Roman states. 

From this period Rome rapidly increased in 
prosperity, riches, and population, and became 
the seat of the aits and sciences, the centre of 
political negotiation, ami not unfrcquently, of 
courtly intrigue. Most of the succeeding Popes 
did not fail to take an active part in the public 
transactions of the times, sometimes indeed as 
mediatocs, a character well becoming the com¬ 
mon Father of Christians, but too frequently 
as parties concerned,* with a view to national 
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interests or to family ag-graiMli/emcnt. Their 
conduct ill this respect, thoug;li little conformahlc 
to the principles of their profession, was however 
A pi y advantageous to llu ir territories, as it brought 
wealth to the inhabitants, and reflected lustre on 
a city, at the same time the metropolis of the cliris- 
lian world and the Capital of an extensive and 
flourishing country. 

The reformation produced at the lime little or 
no diminution of the temporal grealness and con- 
Hidera|ion of the Popes; so little indeed tlgit,in 
the century following that event, Home seems t»» 
have enjoyed a splendor and prosperity not wiu 
ncssed within her walls since the fall of the em¬ 
pire. Hence, a judicious historian has observed, 
that if . Pyrrhus’ ambassador could with propriety 
call the Roman senate in his time a congress of 
kings’*^, a similar appellation might with equal 
veracity he applied to the modern senate of 
Rome the college of cardinals, during the seven¬ 
teenth century. That assembly was, strictly 
speaking, composed of princes, tiic sons, nephews, 
brothers, or uncles of the first sovereigns in 
Europe; men who not (infrequently, as statesmen 
and ministers, had held the reins of empire at 


Deniiia Rev. d'lulia. 
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honu!, or as ambassadors, represented tlicu' royal 

% 

relatives abroad. They either generally resided 
or Ireqiienlly ussetiibled at Home, not only to dis- 
eliari'e their dnties nliont the person of the Poii' 
lilF, hilt to .support t)ie interests of their respective 
ooiirts; and in order to attain this ohject the 
nioi'c etb ctnally, they displayed n Kplendor and a 
inaijninceiicc nearly royal. The olfieers of their 
household were ofUn noliles of lii^h rank; their 
secretaries and chaplains weri' uieu of talents, and 
hnsiness; a lon^ Irani of {^uarils, servants, and 
ntaiiiers attended their persons when tliey ap> 
peared in public, and the blaze of the puiqde in 
itself so <la/zling', wa.s heig-htened by all the ad* 
vontitioiis circiiinstaiices of birth, power, and opu¬ 
lence. The union of so many illustrious person¬ 
ages, vying with cacii other in talents and mag* 
nilieence, gave Home the appearunee of an uni¬ 
versal court, where all the sovereigus of Europe 
were assembled to discuss the general interests of 
Christendom, and to display their rival glories in 
peace and security. Such indeed was its state 
under the Pontiffs of the Horghese, Barherini and 


Panfili families, as it had been before under 
those of tlie Medicean and Farnesiaii houses; nor 


is it wonderful if at such periods of glory it should 


have recalled to tlie memory of the spectators 


the republican era, when Ponipcy and Ccesar, 
Crassus and Lucullus were seen to parntie the 
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streets and forum, surrounded b}' their frituids and 
clients. 

From this epoch the cliaracter of the Fontiffs 
hecame more episcopal and pacific) occupied 
with the government of the Catholic church over 
which they preside, and with the civil adminis¬ 
tration of their own territories sufficiently exten¬ 
sive to engross tlieir utmost attention, they seem 
to have lost sight of foreign or at least, of nZ/rr/- 
/nonfane politics, and have only inlcr fercfl. as far 
as decency permiUcd or necessity requiri il, their 
interposition. Their fondnois for their tamilio, 
a defect pai'donabic in an old man, has, wlu'i e 
it may have existed, betrayed them perhaps into 
hasty promotions, but has seldom engaged them 
iis formerly, in mischievous projects of aggran¬ 
dizement. The arts and sciences h.xve at all times, 
but particularly during the latter centuries, met 
with their special encouragement } and Rome, 
enlivened by their constant presence, embellished 
by their munificence, and fed by the produce of 
several extensive, populous, and well cultivated 
provinces, had gradually resumed her robes of 
glory, and began to promise herself Aioc more 
the return of ease, dignity, and permanent pros¬ 
perity. She had been great even in her fi|ll, and 
venerable in her disasters. She had ceased to 
be the mistress of the world in arms, but slie still 
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remained the mistress of the world in arts; s]ie 
was no lung'd' the capital but she was the metro- 
[)olis of Europe, not the residence of the first 
sovereig’ii hut the see of the first pastor. She 
had not been subjected to slavery as Athens j ^ 
she had not been reduced to a heap of ruins us 
Babylon. Site still reigned, widowed, but in¬ 
dependent - and still claimed and enjoyed the 
veneration of kings and of nations. Without 
fleets or armies she reposed in fearlessiranquillity: 
public reverence, more mighty than military 
power, covered her head with an invisible ^gis, 
guarded her frontiers, and secured her repose*. 
Even the nations which had forsaken her coin- 
nmnion, and in days of irritation had defied the 
thunders of her fulminating Pontiffs, now looked 
towards her with respect, and beheld with affec¬ 
tion and reverence the benevolence, the sanctity, 
and the humility of her pastors'^. Such was the 


* Forti eserciti allor ti atmaro; eil ura«... 

Tarma il rispetto* Filiceie. Cam. nx. 

+ A passage from a speech of Mr. Pitt may cxplaia this 
ebservafioD. Alluding to the suppression of the papal go- 
verament by the agents of Bonaparte^ he says^ a (ransaction 
accomp^ed bi/ ouiragei and insult$ towardt the pifrns and 
veturabU Pontiffs in spite cf the eanctitp of Aii age, and 
the unoullicd puritif of kit character, udiich eoen to a protes- 
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state of Homo during; the eig’hteeiith centurj'; a 
stale happy io the present enjoyment of peace, 
plenty, and increasing^ improvement, and big witli 
the hopes of future and accumulating prosperity. 
The French invasion closed the scene*. 


hardli/ short of the guilt of soerilege .—Speech of 

Mr. Pitt, ftb. a, laoo. 

* Here it uia^ nut hr improper to mention, Ihut we went 
(July ‘2'2, lailS) lo Frtsruii, to pay our n-sprets to Carrlin:*! 
Yorl(,wliu receives all English visitants with cordial hospitality. 
It is jinpossihir to hvhnhl this prince without emotion; he 
is ill the scveiity-sei-ood year of his age. stoops uinch, lint 
retains a glow of health and ruddiness, the remains of early 
beauty, ill Ills countenance; be talks English with rase and 

s • 

aecuntcyi aial seems to speak it with pleasure. There 
liowevctp in liis pnniiineiatioo^ as may easily be siipposcdp 
somewhat of that Ibickiiess or heaviness whieh is observable 
in the accent of EiigUshincii who have been long accusUniicfl 
to converge wiH) foreigners only, llis iiiaDiiers, Uioogluiig' 
nihc<h art! easy unit Ufiiiticctcd. Ho sjieaks of Euglund with 
warm utfecliou^ uihI to cm ploy his ouii expression, is ulwiiy^ 
liap)iy to see hh cvuntrj/Mni, for lie glories in being a Briton. 
His generosity lo ins aUendanfs of every dciiomiiialinn is 
boundless; hence they all flourUh under his inllueuce. aud 
soon grow up into fortune and indepemleuce. The poor of 
his diocese bless his benevolence, and owe to tbc 
their pastor a dvgrec of eoiuforl, which the iiilisbiUnU of 
few towm iu Italy are so fortunate ts to enjoy. He resides 

at rri'scalin and seldom visit» l«oiuC| unless when some niib^ 

i 
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The reader may expect some account of the 
conduct of the republican army while in posses-* 
sioii of Koyie, and of the consequences of ^oir 


lie function re^^uirci hii presence as D^niri of kite Sacred 
College^ ArcUpricstdr St» Peter's, or CItaneellor of tlio llu- 
mail Cliurcii. He passes bis moniingi in liis cu(licilr:il» and 
ill tijc library nf bis seminary, where he trauducts iMisiness 
with liis clergVi and where about eleven or twelve o\*iock lie 
receives the visits of such persons of lank, or forei^^nen, as 
eome to wait upon him. He soon tiisausscs theiiii and if 
English, sends bis carriages to convey tbcui to such places 
as they may choose to visit in the neighborhood. About one 
he drives out himself, and retumiug ut two dines willi his 
fitmily and guests, always placing the English near him, and 
addressing liis conversation to them with visible complacency. 
His table is served plcnlifuliy, but without any uHcctakiuu 
cither of magiiinccncc or simplicity. About four o’clock he 
withdraws, and according to the Italian custom reposes for 
some time; aAer which he reiurus to business, and finally 
terminates the day witli the accustomed acts of devo¬ 
tion* 

Such is the ordinary tenor of the Cardinal's life, plain, 
useful, and unruiTlcd, and 1 doubt much whctliLr his days 
would have flowed bu smoothly had his brother’s daring aN 
tempt succeeded, and placed him on the steps of the throne 
of Great fritaia. Disappointment or failure in this enter* 
prire can therefore scarce be considered by him as a misfor* 
tunc; especially as the dignities which he enjoyed in vari¬ 
ous conntiics, and the penBJotu which he received from the 
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inva.sion. On the first of these topics little need 
be said; the public papers have given various 
details, and where they are silent, there are ac- 


BourhoH princes iiot only raised Lim above >vantf but en» 
abled him 1o support the dignity of his title and family with 
sufficient splendor. Some pretend that hh income amounted 
to forty, but others more moderate caleulutc St at thirty 
llumsaml pounds a-year* a sum fully adequate, particularly 
in Italy, to all the purposes of episcopal charily and of 
princely magiiiHcence. Ttut the consequences of the French 
revolution, a revolution which has cost the human species 
so many lenrs, and so inncli blood, reached the venerable 
cardinal, drove him from hts See, siript him at once of Ins 
whole income, uiul sent him in hi 2 i old age a needy wanderer, 
to seek for refuge in Austria, in Corfu, and in Sicily. JIc re^ 
lates his adventures during this distressing period with satis* 
Ihctiuii, uiid enlarges upon them as a favorite topic of coi^ 
^ersatjoif. In this slate of exile and dejectioo, he was sud* 
<h'uly relieved by the welhtimed but unexpected generosity 
ol liU illustrious relation, nur gracious Sovereign. George 
ilie Third accustomed to deeds of benevolence, distinguishes 
every month of bis honorable life by some act of generositv. 
Jliit never did he confer a benefit with better grace, or place 
it to more advantage. A iiensuMi of four thousand pounds 
a-year, paid in advance, relieved the Cardinal from the pros* 
pcc't of present want, and placed him above the reach of 
Allure distress. The nation, 1 may venture to assert, ap^ 
phiudfd the generosity of its sovereign, while I can assure 
the public, that the Carditial feels and c:«prmcs the most 
grateful acknowledgment, ntid glories in owing to his coun¬ 
try ouly his present cumfoit uiid intlepciidencr. He is, it 
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counts in every body’s hands that make up the 
deficiency. From these we learn that the lieha* 
\ iour of the soldiery and subalterns was in general 
civil and orderly, but that of the generals and 
tlioir iintnediale dependents in the highest de> 
gree insolent and rapacious. For this assertion 
wo have the best authority, that, of the army itself, 
('xprossed, first, in :i represontation to Massendy 
th(ui ronintnndei, and next in an ndilress to the 
cili/ens of Konic, published Iho -i-hl and 24th 
Fob. 17b8. 

Willi regard to the public plunder of the 


wcM knowrii the h%i of the illu:>lriouA line of tlio Sliiartsi 
wijicli, elevated in ull its branches, and pcealisirly unfortii- 
jiute in some, lias never sunk either into inraiuiess or con* 
tempt, and ^vill tenniiiate ere long its chcqiiercil enroer in 
religious iliguitj and virluotis resigitalioii/ 


* * The Cardioal'i defects ere those of his reiiV and : tund i^t 
'Ancient intones of hisfamityi he delights iu the sound of royuity, and 
otfeiideii if the title of rv^a/ highnefs he Hut frequently used by thoMi 
who speak to him ^ a title wbieli, as ifrendion to a king of Ureat Bri- 
be perhaps ha« a right to claim. Prioce Augustus while at Rome, 
frequently visited the Cardinal, and with that delicate politeuou nliieh 
di$tinguu>h€f thc|>rpseiit race of British princfi, gratified hit eminence’* 
rur witik the frequent iiitroductioo of the favorite epithet. Some nmc- 
imting Uovolutiouiits may perhaps coudainu thit pi< vu r.f iunorent H 
f>ry. h''l u!cn off^ctlti^and men of the world w»11 ^pphiuhn^ it. 
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ehnrclics and ponti6cal palaces, as also of some 
private houses, many of the masterpieces in 
statuary and painting were sent to Paris, a 
valuable collection of gold medals dispersed, 
several inestimable manuscripts purloined, and 
without doubt much mischief done in every re- 
s))ert. But Vi^hen the reader recollects that there 
are sixty tI)ousaii<!F ancient statues in Rome, that 
of most of the masterpieces in painting that have 
been carried away, tlier(! are mosaic copies 
superior in coloring and dnrution lu the origlinds; 
nay, that the first of paintings, (hose which form 
the-very school* of the art itsrlf, are imprest on 
the walls of the Vatican, and iiicay indeed he 
disfigured but cuiinut be removed; and, in 
short, that the models of modern skill and the 
monuments of antiquity stand yet untouched, he 
will agree with me that so far the evil is neither 
very great uor irreparaldc. Rome is still the 
seat of the arts; and the painter, the sculptor, 
the architect, must frequent its schools, if they 
wish touttain perfection and aim at any reputU' 
tion. I mean nut to excuse, much less defend, 
the atrocious <lced of the French government or 
the conduct of its generals. How far such acts 
of plunder arc justifiable even in a legitimate 
war, carried on accordiug to the lenient maxims 

S modern limes, I know not; but neither 
ks XIV. nor Louis XV. thus pillaged the 
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libraries, gfalleries, or churches of the Nether¬ 
lands, notwithstanding the allnreinent which 
the works of Vandyke and Rubens held out to 
them, particularly at Brussels and Antwerp. 
Nor did Frederic of Prussia, though passionately 
fond of pictures, and not easily controlled by 
considerations of justice and humanity, take from 
the gallery of Dresden one painting, not even 
the Nolle of Corr^ffio, notwithstanding his 
enthusiastic adinimtion of that masterpiece. But 
the war which the French waged on Rome (I 
may add, on Venice, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, 
Sic. See.) was an unprovoked attack, a specula¬ 
tion of rapacity, an act of wanton violence, an 
abuse of confidence, and a cowardly stratagem, 
where every means had been employed first to 
deceive, and then overturn an unsuspecting 
and, as they themselves at their first entrance 
into Rome called it, a friendly gfovernment. In 
such a ruffian aggression, for it merits not the 
appellation of war, every subsequent deed of 
rapacity is a violation of the law of nations, aud- 
every life sacrificed to usurpation is a murder. 


The example of the Romans has, 1 know, 
been adduced in justification or at least in ex¬ 
tenuation of this national felony. But, In the 
first place, the Romans did not take one statue 
from the Greeks during the first war, nor even 
VOL. in. K 
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iliR second, till tlie Ktolians and tlieii' allies 
liroi/dU down upon themselves a reluctant and 
lon^-siispeiidod chnstiscinent. In the next place, 
tills high-minded and generous people never by 
pnlilic authority compelled the Greeks to surren¬ 
der the inusti'rpieces that ailovned their cities) 
they never entered as friends and acted as ene¬ 
mies; they never employed cunning and intrigue, 
to deceive their enemies, but open declaration 
to caution tlieni, and power and wisdom to sid>- 
due them. Tlie destrm liou of C'unnth^ was a 

4 


* That very Mnmtiiiii.Sf wliu Uostroyod Coriijtli, rcbiiilr 
(hi! teiuplc ut* on or nc;ir iIm! she of Unit city^ erected 

a brass statue to Jupiter at and coutributed very 

lar{;cly to the cmhclUslimeiit of the temple of Delphi, lu 
fact/ the llomajis were so far from depriving the cities 
' which fell under their power of tboir statues and public orua- 
ineiils, tliat they even restored to tlie owners those w'hicli 
liud been curried away. Thus when Scipio took and de^* 
.^troyed he restored to the Sicilian cities the varb 

on.«) artieies, and partictdurly the stutuc:^ and paintings, 
whicli the Cunlia^iiiiaiis^ a cruel pilfering people, had dc* 
prived them of. He extended this bcuetil not to Italy only, 
us tliUt was just and iiutunii, hut even to Africa, and di- 
rected that every coiniuunity should bo allowed to resume all 
the articles of public properly which it could identify.— 
/Ai\ Supp. li. 50. 

Wc find moreover, that so Utc as the era of Pliny, when 
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signal act of vengeance jiisliliaUlt.i L»y the laws 
of war as llien adtniHecl : but vet it was more 

' 4 

the act of the (General than of the Uoinan peo¬ 
ple, and not v\lt )gelV.er sanctioned by the senate*. 
Wiieii the iioiiiaiis became corrupt, their 
pnetors aii<l pro-consuls wire olleti jiersoiially 
unjust; but never was such pillage publicly 
aulliui'ized till tlie maxims of Roman Justice were 
neglected, and the majesty of pulilic rule was 
abused and turned into an instnimcut of tyranny 
by the Emperors. The Kmicli since the revo¬ 
lution have indeed often com))i)red tliemselves to 
liie Homans j but the resemblance is only in 
vice ; liere indeed they surpiiss the original.t 


But to come to the coiiscrpiences of thi' French 


Greece had felt not the resentuieat of Sjlla only, but the 
madness of Caligula, Nero, and Dnniitiaii, the difl'ureiit 
cities were in possession of several of the masterpieces which 
had distinguished them at an curlier period.—/.r'A. xxxiv. 

fi XSXV. 

* Cicero hints censure of this act of severity. — Dc 
Off.i. 11. 

t Nero, it is true, look Jive hundred statues from Greece 
in the course of his reign (fourteen years). The French 
louk twice as many from Italy in one year. 
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invasion j the evil here is of very diflcrent, ami 
iiidee«{ of very alarming inagnitude. In the 
first place, they have separated the opulent city 
and territory of Bohi/nUf and almost all the 
Adriatic coast from tlie Homan state, thus re¬ 
trenching near oiie-iinlf of its income and one- 
third of its population; a defalcation which 
innst considerably aAcet the dignity and re¬ 
sources of the Capital, and consequently reduce 
the number of its iiiliubitants. In the ne^t 
place, by the enormous contributions which they 
raised, they annihilated the credit, and swal¬ 
lowed up the income of the slatit, burthuned the 
rich with debt, and deprived lliu poor of ein- 
ployiiicut. Tiie fall of public credit occasioned 
rhe r(iiu of (he greater part of the liospitiils, 
scliools, and churitahlc cslahlisliniciits, wliich, 
gcuevally speaking, derived their income from 
(he apostolical exchequer. However the ferti¬ 
lity of the soil, and the industry of the inhabit¬ 
ants, aulcjl l)y the exertions of government, 
might perhaps rejiair even this evil; and it is 
said that Cardinal by an improved 

.system of finance, by the suppression of exemp¬ 
tions, and by a more eqnal distribution of bur¬ 
thens, has already made a very considerable pro¬ 
gress towards that desirable object. 

But another uud greater evil still remains. A 
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secret aiul, it is uiucb to be feared, a well- 
founded suspicion exists that ilie French have 
other and, if possible, far move mischievous de¬ 
signs in contemplation than any they have 
hitherto attempted to exoente; and so deep is 
tlie policy and so great the iiiHnence of the First 
Consul, tliat the success of his projects, what¬ 
ever they iiiuy he, is scarcely probleinuticnl. 
In such circumstances, when the lost years have 
been all calamity, and the fntnrc are all nn- 
certainty, there can be no energy, no decision, 
and little dignity in public administration. To 
what purpo.se, it will be said, arc ameliorations 
in a system not destined to last!' or regulations 
shortly to be abrogated !* why ornaniont a city 
which may be plundered again next year? why 
repair ancient monuments to be again disfigured 
by a barbarian soldiery? or why discover and 
restore statues to see them borne away by our 
enemies? While such are the fears of govern¬ 
ment, individnaU cannot indulge themselves in 
much security. Why embrace a profession, one 
may say, from which I may perhaps derive no 
adequate provision ? why, says another, build a 
house in a city open to a second attack ? The 
nobles partake, as may well be supposed, the 
general apprehension, and while on the one side 
they are obliged to sell tlie valuable furnitui'c 
of their cabinets and galleries to meet the cxi- 
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irencic.s of fl>e inonieiit: on the other hand they 
have ho means to replace them, nor indeed can 
tliey hove any inclinalion to amass wit]) groat 
difficulty and expense objects to nlhire and 
gratify foreign rsipacity. The Frencli therefore 
have deprived Uoine of its credit, its resources, 
its dignity, and its indepondcncc; they have 
robbed it of all that constitutes tlie prospei’ity 
and security of n state, und have thus caused it 
more real and p('riiia)n lU. .iniury than titc pre¬ 
datory attacks ui {ji-nstme ami ltourl>on, or the 
traiiifioiit liiry of Oiioacor and Tolda. 

The G:in!.> linvc, indeed, at all times been the 

bane of pulilio felicity, and the torment of the 

Iminan species ^ in ancient times, restless, bold, 

and ferocious, they invaded and ravaged Italy, 

Greece, and Asia Minor. Tamed by the power 
♦ 

and civilized by the. arts of llourc they slum¬ 
bered lor a few centuries, till they were con- 
riucred aiul barbarized again, first by tbe Franks 
and then by the Xonnans, wlieii tlx'y arose with 
redoubled impetuosity to di.sturb the neiglibor- 
ing states, and to convnbc all Kurope with an 
nnintcrniptcd succession of ambitious projects, 
plundering excursions, and unprovoked attacks. 
One consolatory reflection is suggested by the 
history of ibis turbulent race, and upon its soli- 
^ty wc must for the present rest all hopes of 
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liberty and indnpcTidcnce in Europe. It is this, 
that while the ardor, the iinpetnosity, and the 
nninhers of the French have almost eonstantlv 
given them the advantage in the beginning, the 
insolence and frivolity, apparently inseparable 
from the national character, have as invariahly 
foiled tlicm In the end, ami involved them in 
'shame and disaster. Their present leader, it is 
true, is an Italian; his depth ami perseverance 
may perliaps fix for a time tlie volatility, and 
with it, the fate of the nation over winch he 
presides j Imt clurability, so si-ldoin granted to 
the wisest of human institutions, can never bo 
annexed to French domination. 

It may pcrha))$ be asked, wliat will be ilir. 
probable lute of Rome? Is it destined to be a 
clcjiendciu'c, or the ca))it;d of the lisilian n - 
public ? or rather may it not be left in its pre¬ 
sent state as the destined seat of the Consul's 
uncle, when placed by liis influence in the papal 
chair? Rome, if milted to the Italian repub¬ 
lic, would probably in a short time hecoiiie the 
capital of all Italy, and form as anciently a state 
of such power and magnitude ns miglit rival 
and perhap.s humble France herself*. To raise 


* To realize tins eveut is the interest and ought to be the 
grand political object of England, of Austria, and of Russia. 
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iiiich a rival cannot be the object of the First 
Consul. To keep Rome in a state of depend* 
encr. is certainly bis intention ] but whether as a 
republic under the e;ovemment of one of his 
brothers, or as the pontifical I'csidcncc. of liis 
uncle, is still a matter of mere conjecture. The 
latter may be tlic most probable destination of 
Kome. 

As the catholic religion is the most extensive 
Christian coiiiiuiinioii, and has niuucrous votaries, 
not only in the countries where it is exclusively 
establisberl, hut even in tli(»se where the refer- 
Tuatioii prevails, it is without tlouht the interest 
of every government, that the h«'ad of such a 
borly should he independent, and that his resi¬ 
dence, for different motives, should be regarded 
as sacred. Here the piety of the catholic and 
the, prudence of the politician mii.st agree. To 
this consideration another may be added. The 
residence of the common Father of Christians 
ought to be tile scat of univci'sal charity ami 
untroubled peace ; its gates ought to be open to 
all nations j and all tribes of the human species, 
whatever their variances ami wars may be else¬ 
where, ought there at least to meet a.s brethren, 
and find the comforts of a common home. It 
would indeed be an inestimable advantage to 
have one city thus exAipt from the destructive 
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influence of luuiiati passions, iiupciTioiis to the 
hotTors and alarms of war, and wholly coiise- 
crated to peace, benevolence, and humanity ; to 
the study of religion, to the iniprovciuciit of 
science, and to the perfection of art. 


CAWPAGNA DI ROMA. 

One of the most striking; objtMds iiVtlio, up- 
pi'oacli to Rome is, as I have 4'lsowhere observed, 
that vast uuinhabitcti, and in many places un> 
cultivated extent of country that surrounds it on 
all sid<7.s, and is called the Camixt/^na. Its present 
state of desolation is certainly sinjg'iilar, and na¬ 
turally calls for iiifpiiry. Some travellers attribute 
it to the dcstiaictive influence of papal g'overn- 
ment and of catholic s}tf)ersiition workiii{|r here 
as in their very focus, and with all their per¬ 
nicious activity. It must appear fortunate in 
the eyes of such observers, that causes which 
strike the earth with bun’ctmess and taint the air 
with pestilence, have not also darkened the face 
of heaven and involved Rome in clouds and 
tempoi^ts. And singularly lucky it must be con¬ 
sidered that their malignity is restricted to the 
plains, and that while it extends on one side to 
thirty it is on the other confined to twelve or 
sixteen miles ; that they sometimes spare certain 
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favored regions, and now and tlicn Hx on others 
appa*' i>iv inoro distant from their sphere of 
ai-f •; and in short, that they are not -very «> 
jjiK.n ami systematical in their proj^rcss; as 
otherwise they must liave reached the mountains 
of A/Oanot Tiburt and Subiwi, extended over 
Umbria, and sjn eading' from the Tuscan to the 
Adriatic Sea, from Bologna to Termcina, they 
mast have long since turned one of the most 
fertile ct>antries in the world into a dreary desert. 
But as these causes, so acti>'e in tlie Cnmpagm, 
arc perfectly inefficient in every other jmrt of the 
Koinuii territory, and particularly at Lorntlo, 
Amvm, i'ano, and in all the delicious environs 
o'( Bologna, lliong’li ns miieh under their deadly 
inducnce as Home and its immediate neighbor¬ 
hood, the reader may be disposed to seek for 
some more satisfactory .solution of the difficulty. 
To'obtaiii it we must go back to antiquity. 


Stiabo observes, that the coasts of Jjatimn 
were in sonic places unhealthy, and ascribes that 
quality to tin.* marshes that border them It 


* Lib. V.— Columella i(ic1«ed seems to consider the vi- 
ciiiity of tlio sea as {'cncrally insalubrious. Pncslal,'* 
says he, " u mari lonj;o potius intcrvallo qiiain brevi re. 
fugissc, quid media sunt spatia gravioris halilus." 
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naturallv follows that in ancient as well as in 
modern limes the air of the coast must not un< 
frequently be carried by sea breezes into the 
interior, and as the Campa^na is surrounded by 
nioiiutains on every other side, those vapors may, 
particularly in the calm anti sultry months of 
summer, remain suspended in the air, and con¬ 
siderably nlTeci its salubrity< T'ho same cR’cct 
is produced in the {rnlph of Corinth by a similar 
cause every autumn, when the exhalations from 
the swamps and marshes at the month of the 
Achehust are caiTied up ihe g-nipli, and being 
coutined by the high lulls and monntnins that 
border it, hang brooding over the sea anti 
neighboring shore, and oflcnlimes rise so high 
as to rentier Corinth itscllj though scaUul on an 
eminence, for some months almost iiniiiliahitable. 
To contirm this ctinicctiiie, 1 need only observe, 
that several ancient writci's, and among others 
Horace, Martial, anti Frnntiims represent the 
air of Rome itself ns unwholesome during the 
great heats; and at present, the wind which 
blows from the coasts in siinimcr, pnrticniarly 
since the forests that formerly covered them 
have been thinned by the late Pope, is consi> 
dered as peculiarly noxious A mai^hy soil, 


* Agufs, inieraiUtiiig fevers, and phlhisiciil syinploins 
were coininon io Rome aariciilly as well as now, according 
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under die influence of a warm san, must naturally 
emit ^rusii exhalations, and the more serene llie 
sky, the more pertnanent and destructive must 
be their influence. 

We must recollect ni the same time, that the 
CnmfWfina is nut the only unhealthy tract in I taly; 
tliiit Elrnria has its and that its coasts 

were never remarkable for salubrity. “ Est 
sane,” says the yoiin'jer Pliny, “ gravis ct j>csti- 
lens ora Tuscornm, quaj per littns cxtriiditnr ♦ 
Rutilins conHrms this ol«se>‘vation when he de¬ 
scribes Gravisae and (Jom. 


to Asclrpiadcii, ulin floiirisilird hi the (tiuc of Pnmpey, ami h 
<|uotc<l liy <]ralcn, who coiiHrnis liis report. 

Ol the iusniiibrity of the immediate neighborhood of 
Uoiu,: WG liavv a striking inxlancc in Coliniiella, who, sjieak. 
iiig of Rcguhu, say)t—Nam I’upiniic f/infih nlh simul et oxilh 
agiicullori'iii fiiisse com loiiiniuliir liislorim. N'ow this tract 
gave its iinnic to the Tribvs Piipiaitt, :ind was only seven or 
eight miles distant from Roine towards T«scu/um. 

Tlic Vatican valley, now called Vai d'fnferno, and an¬ 
ciently I'allis InJ'rra,vnti formerly, as it is at present, though 
close to the city, deserted because niiheallliy. —See Tae. 
Hint. ii. 03. 


* L. V. Ep. 6. 
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lode Craviscarum fasti^ia ram vidcmiis 
Quaspremit U3:»tiva! paludis odor « « « 

Ceniiciius anli(]ua», nullo cii^lode roiiia.^, 

Kl <(escilati\: uiftuia fxda 4'oii;e • • . • 

Siliiis, 8pciikii]g' uf iuioliicr town on the 
coast, alludes to its insalubrity produced by the 
same cause. 

.... obsessx campo squalentr Fregcn:e. JJh. viii. 

lilveri in England, where the suinmer heat is so 
moderate, and of such short duration, and where 
the. wind blows strong from one point or other 
ten niontijs out ot the twelve, the fen.s, marshes, 
and low lands in Esse.x, Cambridgeshire, and 
Lincolnshire, diftuse their inlluonce wide enough 
to enable us to calculate its ett'ects in a hotter 
climate. Freedom and industry uuitod have not 
yet hcen able to purify the air of the fenny islands 
of Zealand. 

From these observations I am inclined to in' 
fer, that the air of the Campayna could never 
have been more healthy than it is at present. 1 
admit however, that cultivation and population 
might then have counteracted the causes above 
mentioned ; and 1 must observe also, that at a 
very remote period those causes did not perhaps 
exi^t, and that many portions of land, now 
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marslic^, tlu ii have been covcreil with the 

sea, as the Hatiiess of the const and Ibe conse> 
(|iient shailownoss of the water must liave been 
considerably increased in the course of time by 
the perpetual (bpositrons of the Tiber. The 
popuhitinu of this territory .seems to have been 
greatest during the infauey of the Koman rc- 
|)ublic, whose energies were first displayed in 
eoiiU^sts within her immediate vicinity, and al¬ 
most ill siglit of the Capitol. 

Not to mcnlinii Gtdni, lHdcn<Py CoUaliutn, &c., 
Pliny cniimernU's more than fifty nations in- 
liabiting IaiIiuhi at the same'time; and what 
must appear more extraordinary, places thirty- 
three tow’ns within the narrow compass of the 
Pompiine marshes. These towns, like the cities 
mentioned in the Scripture during the time of 
Abraham, were probably little more than our 
ordinary villages. But whatever they were, the 
fifty nations and the thirty-tliree cities had dis¬ 
appeared, and scarcely left any truce behind.— 
Ita, ex antique Latio liii populi interierc sine 
vestiyiis*. Among these tril«is Pliny enumerates 
the Albans, the Fidenates, the Coriofanij and 
indeed of the depopulation of the Cninpaf/na 
during the most flourishing period of Roman 


* Lib. iii. 
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prosperity, wo liave sufficient and unquestionable 
evidence. Horace, to give a full idea of a 
lonely deserted spot, -says, 

Gabiis ilcsertioratquc, 

Fideiiis vicus- 


It is to be observed that Fuleum was five, Gahii 
ten mile.s from Home*. Propertius expresses 
the solitude of Gahii in a very concise but cni- 
phatical manner. 

£t qiti uunc nulli, maxima turba Gabi. Lib. 4lo. 

Strabo, who lived in the time of Tiberius, 
presents the cities of Artlea and iMwrenlum ns 
having been destroyed by the ^anmilat, and still 
in ruins in his time. To lhos(.> hir adds maiiv 
others, such as Jjaviniuni, VoUutia, AiUnnnaf, 
Fregella t, Sec. winch he says had dwindled 
into villages; so that the central regions of Italv, 
and Latium itself, do not ajipear to have 


* It is probable, that must of llic persoun killed by the 
tall of an aiujdiilbcatre at I'idcna in the reign of Tiberius, 
were Romans, wlio flocked from the cajtilal to the amuse* 
mcnls of a neighboring village or rather suburb.— Tac. 
Ann. iii. 


t Strabo, Lib. v. 
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aboiiiu1o4l with population, even during^ that pros¬ 
perous period. Tliat Ostia, though the sea¬ 
port of Home, should lose almost all its iiihahit- 
ants, when the capital was on the decline, must 
appear very natural, when we consider that the 
air was infected by the iicighhoring marshes 
and the harbor nearly chokc<l up with sand. 
Kvery reader is acquainted with llie beautiful 
deserii)tiou of Lucan, who, as a poet, affects to 
foretel at the battle of P/inrsaliti, the d( solatioii 
which he himself witnessed*. Juvenal repre- 
scnt.H the Powplme marshes as a receptacle of 
robbers, and speaks of guards employe*! for the 
protection of travellers f. I »eed not repeat what 
I have related elsewhere, that Cicero mentions an 
attack made upon a friend of his at the foot of 
Mount Albauus; that the I m Appia was lined 
with tombs and mausoleums fiou» the very walls 

f 


” Cientvs 7krar« htc fiiluras 

Obruel, »‘t populos wvi voiiieatis in orliciii 
Erepto natalc frret. Tunc omuc Latiniini 
Fabula nomcii ciit: Gabios, Veiosque, Coramqiw 
Pulvctc vix tcctcc potcriint niunsttnrc tuiuic ; 
Albaaoaquc Lures, Laurent mosque peuates 
Rus vacuum, qiuftl non babitcl, nisi nude uoiictu 
Iitvilua. 

Lufon, Lib.vii 


f Sat. iii. 
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of the city to the nei^hboi'hootl of Alba; that 
the other roads were by no means void of such 
gloomy dcconitions; and that amidst this crowd 
of inonumcats little room was left for liabitable 
mansions. 

From all these circumstances 1 should be led 
to suspect that tlie population of the Campapna 
was not very great even in ibe lime of Augustus 
and of Trajan; and if this shmdd really have 
been the case, I know of no satisfactory method 
of accounting for a deticieucy so extraordinary 
iu the neighborhood of such an iniimmse capital 
other tlian the nnwholcsomeness of the air. That 
there were anciently u very great number of 
villas rising in everv part of this region I admit, 
but this multiplicity of country houses cannot 
be adduced as a proof of its general salubrity 
because many of them were erected in places 
' acknowledged even then to be unwholesome, and 
were moreover designed for temporary accommo¬ 
dation, and as occasional retreats in winter, 
spring, and the beginning of summer, seasons 
when the whole Campagna is perfectly salu¬ 
brious. The Laurens or Ijaurentine villa of 
Pliny seems to have been of this description, al 
we may very fairly infer from the many pre¬ 
cautions taken to catch every gleam of sunshine, 
and to exclude all the cooler wiuds. He speaks 
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also of the convenicDce of one p.irticular apart- 
meni; especially during the Saturnalia, t\mt is, in 
December. 

As for the cultivation of this territory, a very 
considerable part was anciently, as it is now, en¬ 
tirely given up to pasturage. Such in particular 
was the territory of Ijtiim-ulum, multi tfreyca 
ovtttin, muUa ibi ecfiKn’um, houuitjue armenta*, 
says Pliny the yoauger, when describing his villa 
near Laurenlum ; he also in the same epistle al¬ 
ludes to the woods which covered tile coasts, and 
extended in various directions around his house. 
Modo occurrcutilnus silvis via coarctatur, tmdo 
laimimis pratis dif^'unditur ct patescit, are his 
expressions when describing the way to it. Suy^ 
fftrunt, adils he, ajfatim liyna proximtc ifilvte. 
Such is precisely the pre.sent appearance of the 
'coast from Ostia to the promontory of Circc, a 
vast extent of plain covered in many places with 
fore.sts, and in others expanding into wide mea¬ 
dows and pastures. Much does not seem to have 
been anciently under corn, as immense supplies 
were regularly conveyed to Home from Sicily, 
and Africa, supplies which the fertility of 
the plains of Latium and Etruria, if called forth 
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by the ails of cultivation, would have rendered 
unnecessary*. At several extensive tracts 

are cultiv ated, particularly on the left of the Via 

and of the Via Appia^ in the Pomp* 
tine iiiarslios. The fields in the immediute neigh¬ 
borhood of Rome, and on the banks of the 7t6cri 
excepting howcvei* the gardens tliat lie between 
that river and the Monte Mario^ are used as men* 
dow'S, and produce great i|uantities of the finest 
hay. It is indeed a grievous mistake arising 


* We find iiiancicut lustorisms frequent mpation niaile of 
years of scarcity at Kornc« aii evil wliicli could not have oc* 
curred so frequently, if Italy Imd been as well cultivated an* 
cicutly as it is at present. Thus tn (lie curliest ages of the re- 
public wc find Rome reduced to the greatest distress for 
want of coru« as in the year U. C. aoi, again in the year 314 
and 343. I am aware that the scarcity on both llicsc occa¬ 
sions is ascribed by the histotian to other causes than the 
sterility of the soil ; such as the disseusious that occupied 
the minds and time of llie people, and the harangues of the 
tribunes that captivated and rivetleil them to the forum. 
But this cause of neglect must be conimed to dtieens, or at 
least to freemen, and they were only a part, or ratlier the 
masters of the cultivators, who were in general slaves or 
bonds-mea« But the same scarcity returned more frequently, 
without the same or any similar cause, under the Emi^crors, 
twice during the reign of Tiberius, as often under Claudius, 
&‘C. &c. A similar evil is seldom heard of in Home in mu'* 
dem times, though its |>opulatioD exceeds one hundred and 
eighty lliousaod souls. 

S 2 
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partly from inattention and partly from prcjn- 
dice, to imagine that the Cntnpaynay because nn^ 
inhabited) is lliei'erorc totally neglected and mi> 
productive. At stated periods the population of 
the neighboring towns is cnqiloycd in its culti' 
vation, and the yearly produce, if 1 may believe 
the assurance of a very intelligent Scutch gentle- 
nnm, who had passed twenty years at lloinc, and 
was thoroughly ac«|uaiiited with the state of the 
capital and the country tiromni, was upon an ave* 
rage valued at two puiuids per acre. Such a pro¬ 
duce seems to iui[)^' no sinall alUsitiun to cultiva. 
tion, especially when it is considered that in softie 
parts, tin? soil nuitln r is nor jirobably ever was 
very fit for agi icuUnral ]iurpo.ses. Such at least 
is the oplniou of a very candid, learned, and wor¬ 
thy author, who viewed it without prejudice, and 
examined it with scientific minuteness. His 
words are—" I will boldly affirm, that the most 
striking parts, the whole plain between Rome 
and Tivoli, and the I'uniptine marshes, never 
were or could be in a much better state than at 
present, i have walked over in shooting great 
part of the jdain between Rome and Tivoli, and 
the soil, which consists of a deep while chrystal- 
lizcd sand, generally covered w ith a coat of black 
santl not half an inch, and ofteiicr not a quarter 
of ail inch deep, evidently proves that it never 
could be in a state of ordiuury cultivation. Im* 
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uicniie expense may liave eai-ried soil to some 
spots to make ijiirdens; but even tliat ailveuti- 
tious fertility could not be of lou^ duration, it 
woubi soon disappear tliruugli tlie hungry uncon> 
necteil sand bcueatli.”^ 

\V liether any, or if any, what deyfvee of blame 
may attacli to the pupal >^o\i rninent, it is dlBi- 
cult to determine, because it is not very easy to 
discover what rig;lit the s<»vcreij* H lias to interfere 
ill tlie iiiana^'cincnt of individual properly, and 
the cnltivalion of private estates. I'hat the Ro> 
man •government and nobility have hilliorlo, like 
most continental governments mid nobles, paid 
little attention to agricnltiirc is I believe gene¬ 
rally admitted, and that the system of corn Jaws 
estahlished in the papal territory was impolitic 
and pernicious, is equally acknowledged on all 
sides ) but the last of these defects has been re¬ 
moved by the recent suppression of all the ancient 
regulations on tliis head, and by the introduction 
of a new code, founded upon more enlightened 
principles : while, the funner can only be reme¬ 
died by time, and by a very general revolution in 
continental manners and feelings. The pupal 
government is not indeed in its nature very activ'c, 


Theory of the Earth, by Pliilip Howard, Esq- 
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and that agriculture is not, or rather has not hi¬ 
therto been one of its principal objects is undeni¬ 
able ; a delect which is the more to be lamented, 
as few territories arc better calculated for all the 
purposes of cultivation, in conseriueiue of the fer¬ 
tility and the variety of the soil, of the profound 
peace which the character of tlie Pontiff {gene¬ 
rally ensures to his subjects, and of the site of the 
country itself, in the very centre of Italy, com¬ 
manding two seas, and nftbrding all the means of 
easy cxpoilation*. 

A spirit of improvement is at present gone 
abroad in the various states of Italy, and as it has 
reached Kon:c in its progress, it is to be hoped 
that its influence will be active and efficient. 
One means oi' uiuelioraiion the authority of go¬ 
vernment might wiihout any difficulty introduce 
'into the CanipafjHa, by planting the road sides, 
and increasing the growth of the forests along the 
shui'c, and hy giving ))retninms and every other 
possible mconragement to that particular branch 


* Non sine ciuiv& dii h«miiiie6qoe liuiic iirbi cuiufenda; lo- 
eum elegeruDt, saluberrimu^ coUesj fliimcii cpportunuin, quo 
M MediterrancH iocis fniges deveimnlur, quo maritimi coin- 

Biieatus atcipiaiitur; mare vicinum ad roinmoditatcs .. 

regiofium Italic incditmi^ ad increatcnluiD urbisoatum unice 

Uf. lib. V. 64. 
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of agriculture. The ninUiplication of trees onm* 
mental and useful in most countries, would be 
particularly so in the Campafjna, where wood 
only is wanting to complete the picture, and to 
sheiler at the same time the capital, aisd the in¬ 
land tracts, from the exhalations of the murslics 
along the coast.* 

The malaria or nnwholcsomcneKs of the Cam^ 
paf/na is supposed to commence with the great 
heat or dog-days, and last till the nuliimual rains 
precipitate the noxious vapors, refresh the earth, 
and purify the atniuspherc. During this period 
of time, that is during the space of two months, 
the country is deserted, and except the delightful 
retreats of Tiroli and the Alban Mount placed 
by their elevation above the reach of infection, 
every villa, casino, and even abbey aiid convent 
is deserted. So strong is tin; prejudice of the 
Romans in this respect, that it is considered as 
dangerous and almost mortal to sleep out of the 
walls, though perhaps not twenty yards from the 
very gates of the cityf. It is certainly reasonable 
to allow that the natives of a country arc the best 
judges of its climate, and it is prudent and right 


* Sec Venuti oo the CuUivalion of the Campagna. 
t As in the Villa Borghese for instance. 
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that strang^rrs should follow their adricc and ex> 
ample* in gfuarding^ against its inconveiueiicBS; 
yet it is impo.ss'tbic not tx'> suspect that there is oii 
this occasion a considerable decree of groundie.ss 
apprehension, in reality, if a cold is taken in a 
rural excur-sion during the l)ot months, it is attri¬ 
buted fo the malnfia. Kvery fever, and indeed 
every disposition canjrht hy travellers who pass 
the Poinpiine marshes, or the Cnmjxi<fna daring 
the summer months, is ascribed to the inHuence of 
the air; while such disorders mig^ht very natu¬ 
rally be supposed to arise from heat and fatigue, 
causes sitdicienlly active to produce fatal distem¬ 
pers in any climate. 


The conclusion which 1 am inclined to draw 
from these ohservatioiis is, that the Campuffnadi 
lioma may, from wry obvious causes, be iu some 
places and at certain seasons unhealthy ; tliat ac¬ 
tive cultivalioD, draining, extensive plantations, 
and, above all, an increase of population, might 
in a great tiegree remedy this insalubrity; but, 
that it i.s unjust and iiiicaiidid to attribute to the 
Po|)es an evil which the ancient liouiaus either 
did not, or couhl not remove, though they might 
command and combine for that purpose all the 
.skill, and all the riches of the universe*. If there 


* Tlie appearance of the few peasants that inhabit ♦he 

3 * 
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be any dillcrence lietwecii ancient and niodcni 
Rome ill point of honUliiiU'Ss, I am inclined to 
lliiiilc that tlio lattiT must have tlie advant.ag'e, 
as t lie site of the modern ritv is consiilerahlv rais- 
rd by the ruins j and conse<nionlly the inunda¬ 
tions of till! Tiber are b ss iVeiinent and less inis- 
cliievons, and the <|naiitily of Kt.a^nant water is 
iiincii diminished. In line, whatever the air of 
Rome niav be I'ur iiit'ants and Youth, it is now 
considered as pccniiarly favorahle to riper ajre, 
and is said to bci as ancient ly, highly conducive 
lo lougin ity. 


]> and disgiistiii"; bloaU'il beilici», iMs- 

lortf'il fealures, dark yellow complexion, livid ryes and lipj»; 
in sliojt, all Mic symptoms of dropsy, jHiindici^ and ague, 
^criii uiiilcd ill tlicir persons. But tliun^b I nm fur from 
maiiitainiijg Ihul llie qualilirx of the air Iiave no share in the 
prmluctioii of these dvfnrmitiesi yet T am inclined to attrb 
butc tlieiii in some degree also to l>ud water and bad diet* 
The first of these causes produces similar appearances in sc* 
veral mountainous countries, particularly in Switzerland, and 
the latter disposes the corislilutiou to receive with tenfold ef¬ 
fect the action of the air, and the impression of noxious rxlia- 
lations. 
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Departurefrom Rtnnc—Character of IheRomam, 

% 

ancient ar^ modem. 


At length the day fixed for our departure ap¬ 
proached, and on the second of August we made 
a Inst visit to the Fomin, the Coliseum, the Pan¬ 
theon, and the Capitol. We once more hailed 
the genius of Rome in the colonnade of St. Peter, 
and retired after sunset to the gardens of the 
Villa Medici on the Pmci«» Mount ( CoUis Hor- 
Uilorum.) There we seated ourselves under a 
cluster of pines and poplars that hung waving 
over the ancient walls of the city, and as we en¬ 
joyed the freshness of the evening air, we re¬ 
flected upon the glorious objects we had seen, 
and the happy hours we had passed in this grand 
Capital of the civilized world, the seat of taste, 
literatiirp, and magnificence. Wc were now 
about to take our leave for ever probably, of these 
noble scenes, and felt (and who would not have 
felt?) a considerable degree of regret at the re¬ 
flection, that we now beheld the towers of Ko^e 
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vanishing;' in darkness for the last time! It is in¬ 
deed impossible to leave this city without emo¬ 
tion; so many claims has it to our attention; so 
many holds upon our best passions. 

As the traveller jraces alon^ her streets, spa¬ 
cious, silent, and majestic, he feels the irresistible 
genius of the place working in his soul, his ine- 
uiory teems with recollections, and his heart 
swells with patriotism and magnanimity; two 
virtues that seem to spring from the very soil, and 
flow spontaneously from the climate: so generally 
do they pervade every period of Uomau history. 
While the rjreat republic, the parent of so many 
heroes rises before him, he looks around like 
Camillus at the hills—the plain—the river—for 
ever consecrated by their fame, and raises his 
eyes with reverence to the sky that seemed to in¬ 
spire tlieir virtues. 

Ill tiaith, no national character ever appeared 
so exalted, rose with such an accumulation of 
honor from so many trials, or retained its hard- 
earned glory for so lung a period, as that of the 
Romans, ^ullu unquani rcspublica nec major, 
nec sanctior, nec bonis exemplis ditior fuit, says 
Titus Livius*, and the assertion was not the cfTh- 


* Lib. 1. Prof. 
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Hion i>r n:irion:il viiiiily, for the Romans were too 
jvrpyt fo 1)0 vain, Init the result of well-grounded 
eotiviction. That «leoj» sense of religion which 
ilistiiigviished the republ’iC from every other state, 
an<l was accor«ling lo Cier-ro one of ihc sources 
of its grandeur; that Irt-nevolenec which taught 
tlicui to respect human nature in their enemies, 
at a time when to slaughter or at best enslave the 
coiujuorcd, was deemed even by the Greeks them¬ 
selves th<r right of the victor; that strict attention 
to justice and the law of nations in prochiltning 
and carrying on war*; lltat contcnipl or rather 
deHanee of danger and calm perseverance in 
spite of diflirulties and obstacles; that disin¬ 
terestedness and neglect of all personal indul¬ 
gence, and above all, that manly aiul niiaUeraldc 
consistency wliich in a peculiar manner mai'ked 
and supported their conduct both in public and 
private^: these were the grand and distinguishing 
features of the Roman character, features which 
they have imprinted on their ediiices, their 
writings, their laws, and tlieir language, and 
bequeathed to posterity as an endless claim to its 
gratitude and admiration. Tlrat each of these 


• Cic. dc Off. lib, !. cap. xi. 

t Maiiine ipic popuhii Hoinaiiiu aDiini inagnitiidine cxcfUit, 

Cic. Off. i, t8. 
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(|nsilitics may have slionc I'ortli rotispieuoitsly in 
other luitioiis^ and in many individuals, must bo 
adinillcd^ but never were tliry so iutiinately in¬ 
terwoven with the whole existence ami being of 
an active people either before or after. The 
Gj-ecks, more lively and ingenious, but at the 
same, lime changeidde and I'antaslie, appear, when 
compared to the K(>tnai)s, ns eliildren juit in con¬ 
trast w’ith men; and Virgil lia> most pliilosophi- 
cally us well as poetically slrnck olf the charaotcis 
of the. two nations, when to the acuteness and 
snbtlety of tlie Grecjks he grants superiority in the 
arts and science.s, while to Jloman Hrmness and 
vvisdoiii he consigns the sceptre of the universe.'^ 

To seek for parallels in modern liistory, would 
be a vain pursuit, though our sprightly neighbors 
are wont in a delirium of self-complacency, to 
compare themselves to the Greeks and Humans 
alternately, and interweave the virtues of both 
these renowned racc.s, in the texture of modern 
French perfection. Hnt while we give them in 
unison with the voice of Kurope, much of tho 
valor and ingenuity, with all the lovity, and all 
the vanity of tlie Greeks, we cannot allow them 
one spark of Roman magnanimity. The Roman 


* Excudeat Rlii, &c, Tu reg«re, i£li. vi. 
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Pontifl^s liAvc occasionally emulated the firmness 
of tile Consuls^ and the Venetians not nnfre- 
quently displayed the wisdom of th*' senatej while 
owing^ to the manly and generous spirit of a free 
g'overiiinent, the British iiu*ion may be allowed 
to possess a cunsidiTable portion of the patriotism 
and intrepidity of the Roman people. 

The ambition with which the Romans are so 
often charged, cannot with justice he considered 
as a flaw in their character, as r.o great nation, 
or illustrious individual, ever wa.s or indeed, can 
well be entirely exempt from that active passion, 
thatvividn vis anin:i, which always accoujpanies 
great talents, anrl is de.signed by Providence to 
develop and bring them into action. To which 
we may add, that a spirit of conquest generally 
.originates from the necessity and success of self- 
defence y and it must he admitted that the far 
greater part of the early wars in which the repub¬ 
lic was engaged, arose from the jealousy of the 
petty states in her vicinity. The subjugation of 
these states and their incorpoi*ation with the victors, 
awakened the suspicion of more distant and 
powerful rivals, and brought the Sanmites, the 
Lucanians, and tlie Brnttii successively into the 
field; till the war of Pyrrhus showed the necessity 
of uniting Italy under one head, to prevent her 
jarring cities from introducing foi'cigii powers 
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into her provinces, and from thus sacrificing her 
general independencc-to a momentary and local 
interest. This struggle tried and proved the 
strength of Rome, enabled her to unite all the 
energies of Italy, and prepared her for the more 
dangerous and more extensive contest with the 
Carthaginians. The Piinic wars originated from 
sound policy, which pointed out the necessity of 
keeping so powerful a rival at a distance from the 
coasts of Italy, and were at the same time the 
unavoidable effect of two states, whose interests 
and views were so opposite, coming into iiume> 
diatc contact. The first was an essay and a mere 
prelude to the second, whfeh decided the contest, 
and in fact laid Carthage at tlic feet of her more 
magnanimous rival. Never did a more arduous 
struggle engage two ^mwerful nations, and never 
did mortals witness a more splendid display of 
the heroic \nrtues than that which Rome then ex¬ 
hibited to the astonished universe. 

The dissensions among the Greeks, and the 
far-famed Peloponnesian war itself,.siiik intoiusig- 
nificance when compared uot only w’ith the 
mighty weight, and the wide sweeping desolation 
of the second Punic war, hut with the perse¬ 
verance, the wisdom, the spirit, and the magna¬ 
nimity with which it was prosecuted; nor is there 
a period in the annals of the world which fur- 
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iiishesmorc instruction, or presents human nature 
in a iiohier point of view, than the history of this 
most sanguinary contest. Every page of it is a 
record of heroism that sets the soul in a blaxe; it 
ought to he rt'ad over and over again, and every 
line committed to memory by the youth of every 
free state, and ))a('ticularly of Britain, that they 
may learn how to appreciate tlie liberty and in¬ 
dependence of their country, how to fight, and 
how to die in its defence. 

The iiisidions policy of j\Jaredon next en¬ 
gaged the attention of Rome, and the punish¬ 
ment she inflicted upon its temporizing despots 
cannot but deserve our applause. In her con¬ 
duct towards the Greeks the republic first dis¬ 
played its moderation and generosity, and on 
the glorious <lay when at the Isthmian games 
she proclaimed the lil»€rty of Greece by her vic¬ 
torious general, gave an instance of iiiagnaiii- 
mity that even now uielfs the soul into fond ad¬ 
miration. But the age of heroes and of sages 
was passed in Greece. Incapable alike of li¬ 
berty and control, proud of their former power, 
and unconscious of their actual weakness, jealous 
of each other’s prosperity, and^ perpetually en¬ 
gaged cithel’ .in open hostility or secret intrigue, 
Iter states alternately flattered and insulted, in¬ 
vited anrl betrayed tlieir benefactors, till at length 
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th<^y extorted fi'oiii the reluctant Romans the 
chastisement due to folly and ingratitude. 


So far the Roman character shone unclouded; 
that at .subsequent periods its splendor was soinc- 
tiiiics tarnished by the ambition or the avarice of 
its chiefs must be admitted; but even when in¬ 
toxicated by power and corrupted by luxury the 
city Imd become a vast theatre ofop[)osite factions 
and turbulent passions, yet the greatness and 
magnanimity inherent in the natiomd churacter 
still predominated, and shewed itself even in the 
vices and crimes of its perverted citizens. Though 
Hred with lawless ambition and stained with civil 
blood, Marius and Syllu, Ctesar and l*oiiipey» 
Augustus and Antony, were lofty and towering 
minds that soared far above the usual reach of 
human greatness, and stand yet unrivalled in the 
lists of fame. Kven Catiline and Cinna, with 
much of the malignity, have also much of the 
greatness of Milton’s demons, and like those tre¬ 
mendous phantoms excite by the magnitude of 
their crimes our terror rather than our contempt. 
Nor was this magnanimity extinguished,**!- indeed 
always repressed by the despotism of the IDm- 
perors. Though subdued and chained, yet the 
Roman glared at his tyrant, and made him feel 
not -utdVcqiicntiy the efl’ects of ins indignation. 
Chcrca and Sabinus, Corbulo and Viudex, dis- 

VOL. iir. T 
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player! the coiirag'e and the virtue of Brutus and 
Cussius; the softer sex emulated the fume of Clcha 
and Lucretia; and Arria and Epicharis continued 
to shew the iiiflnence of llomau firmness on fe> 
ina!e minds. The imperial race itself was dis- 
tinguished above all other royal lines, not only 
by pre-eminent vices but fortunately for mankind 
by pi'C-eminent virtues also; and if Caligula and 
Nero, Doinitian and Caracalla, surpass in cruelty 
all other tyrants, so Titus and Trajan, Anrclins 
and Antoninus, excel all other monarchs in wis¬ 
dom and benevolence. 

Of the character of greatnes.s which the Ro¬ 
mans, have given to their works 1 have already 
spoken; here I need only remind the reader that 
while in the pyramids of RgypWwe admire mas¬ 
sive vastness, and in the edifices of Greece, just 
proportion, in Roinau structure, we applaud the 
union of magniUutu and beauty with convenience 
and utility. Tn her temples Rome was more 
magnificent, because more opulent than Greece; 
hut her temples however splendid were not her 
noblest works. Behold that vast amphitheatre, 
equal in .size, but how superior in form, grace, 
vmd destination to the useless bulk of the pyra¬ 
mids. Sec those arpicducts that bestride extensive 
regions, and convey rivers into distant cities to re¬ 
fresh nations and to fertilize a whole country. 
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Their arches still stand gracing not the capital 
only and Us vicinity, but the most remote pro¬ 
vinces, and astonish travellci's by their solidity 
and their elevation. Consider those bridges which 
eighteen centuries, aided by inundations and 
earthqnsike8,have not in many places even shaken} 
and see the Danube itself for once submitting to 
the yoke, and still respecting the traces of his 
subjection. See their almost interminable roads 
intersecting the immeusity of the empire, from 
the bonlers of Pergia to the Oi'cudeSt from the 
Tanais to the Nile, and opening a free commu¬ 
nication through all parts of tlic civilized world. 
These are laonmnents which no other oatioo has 
left behind, monuments not of taste and art only, 
but of wisdom and benevolence, which claim not 
merely our admiration but our gratitude, and 
rank their authors among the best benefactors of 


Invents! qai vitsm exeoluere perartei 
Quique lui nemores alios fecere merendo. 

JEadd vi. 

To apply thb remark to works of geuius would 
be to enter a field of criticism too extensive for 
the present work; but wc may be allowed to as¬ 
sume that there is iu all the great Roman authors, 
whether in verse or prose, a certain loftiness of 

T 2 
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tliotifjht peculiar to ihemselves, and very tlifterent 
from the terseness of the Greek, pni’ticuhuly the 
Attic writers. Majesty, thongli the character¬ 
istic of Virgil, and more eminently conspicuous 
in his divine poems, is yet strun^rly perceptihle in 
Lucretius, I.ucan, and Juvenal. The sui>jccts 
of Horace and Ovid werenot in general very sus¬ 
ceptible of this tpiality, and yet even in them it 
occasionally transpires, and gives a certain weight 
and dignity to their nwr/fl? canortR. Their muse 
is still the Roman mnse, like Minerva reserved 
and majestic, even when playful. But this dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the Roman mind is most ap¬ 
parent in the hi.storians; for however different 
Sallust, Caesar, Titus Livins, and Tacitus may 
be in style, yet there is in them all an elevation 
of thought, a boldness of sentiment, and a dignity 
oflanguagc, superior, I will not say, to modern 
historians, but even to the compositions of the 
Greeks, in every other respect so perfect. In 
perusing tliem the reader finds himself raised 
above the common level of human thought, and 
placed out of the reach of ordinary feelings; ho is 
conversing with an intermediate race of beings, 
a species of lieroes and demigods. • 

Magoanimi heroes iiati melioribosanois. En. vj. 

* 

Virtue, patriotism, bencvoleiice, the love of 

t 
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his country, niul of in^inkincl, rise in his estima¬ 
tion, nrid en|)'r<tss his whole soul. Self'-preserva- 
tion niirl solf-iutei'est, the cares and the pleasures 
of life shrink in coinparisoii into trilles almost he- 
neath his attention. J[ishcart|^lowsas he reads, 
and every page he turns over makes him a better, 
and fits him to be a greater man. But above 
even these exalted spirits, uhvve <tll (Jrcekf above 
nil Rmnan/nine, towers the iiimiorlal genius of 
(/icero, collecting in itself all the lights of human 
intellect, and scattering them over every subject 
on which it sliines—Orator, Philosopher, and 
kMalesinan, aii<l in all these cbuructcrs unrivalled, 
lie makes them all subservient to that of Ronmn 
and Consul, and whatever topic he trcals, he 
never fails to display the spirit of the one, and 
the majesty of the other. 

The Greek philosophers, Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, ^c. passed their days, if not in ab¬ 
solute retreat, at least in learned leisure; specu¬ 
lation was the business of their lives, and their 
works were the result of a whole age of study 
and reflectiom Cicero devoted his youth only 
to books; his riper years he gave to the active 
duties of Roman magistracy, the direction of 
the senate, the management of the people, the 
command of leg(ons, and the government of an 
empire. In the itfidst of these occupations, each 
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of which seems sufficient to absorb all the time, 
ond to engross all the attention of the most vi> 
gorous mind, he found loisurc to plead the causes 
pf his friends, to prescribe the laws of eloquence, 
and to sound the depths of philosophic inquiry. 
Thus he excelled his master Plato, and by uniting 
p-actice with theory, brought philosophy from 
the shades of retirement into public life, intro* 

duced her into the forum, and seated her even in 

\ ♦ 

thg senate. pernsing the varied compositions 
of this illustriouM Roman, it is impossible not to 
feel and admire that national niagnanimity, that 
Mnatorial and consular dignity which pervade 
them, ennobling every subject, whether public 
or private, literary or political; and commuiii* 
pating to the mind of the reader a congenial 
elevation and grandeur, well calculated to coun* 
tcract the narrow contracted views and selfish 
passions of these degener^e days.* 


* Ruiisscau lias yenlumi to vail Cicero a mere rbetori- 
ciao, and asks iiisuiliiigly wlietlicr, without the writings of 
Fluti), lie would liavr- heeii able to compose his OAiees t 
Without doubt, the Knuuii philosopher owed much to the 
sublime doctrines of Plato, «iid seiuom omits an opportunity 
of ackuowlcdging the obligation; but though a disciple of 
Plato, lie ufli-u surpasses his master,,and gives substance 
and body to the re.ioed and ideal visions of the Atfacnian. 
That very treatise *• De Officiis” is «p abridgment of do- 
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1 have already alluded to the Roman laws, 
and will thcrciure coniine myself at present to 
one single remark. The laws of the Greeks 
were either the result of the meditations of u 
particular legislator, Lycurgns, Solon, &c. or 
the dictates of .some moiiientary ruiergcucyj not 
iinfi'cqtiently the elVnsiun of popular passions, 
and in most cases applicable only to the com- 
liionwealth, or the country tbr ^vhicli tltcy were 
originally enacted, lienee, thougli Liberty was 
in general their object, and so fur their cil'ceU 
were bciioKeial; yet (heir duration was short, and 
ilicir innueiice contracted. RiU the Uoinan code 
was cuiii])iled with the same view indeed, but 
on principles fur more )>eri'taaneut and imiversaj. 
It was founded not upon the convenience of the 
moment, nor upon the interest of one particular 


ralily luurn perfect iinii useful lliun any partieulur work of 
Plato. Surely las Epistles are not imilatiuns of I'lalo, and 
yet they alone are aufliuicnl to establish Cicero's reputation, 
and to place him among the first of statesmen and of au. 
thors. As for the coiitciuptuous term rhetor, if Cicero was 
not an orator in the highest sense of the word, who over 
was? But the eloquent Genevan loved singularity, and 
sought for it by paradoxee; he seems to have read hut little 
of Cicero, and if we may credit the account he gives of his 
own education, he could not have had a very perfect know¬ 
ledge of Cicero’s language. 
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coinmoiiwealti), but upon the comprehensive basis 
of thi 2 law of nature, embmein'^ alike all times 
and ail places, and applicable to all ^overnmrnts 
and to all emergencies. Hence Cicero declares, 
t'; lI the 'rwfitve Tables contain a system of mo> 
rality, superior, in his opinion, to the writings of 
all the philosophers, and form a code of laws at 
the same time, that transceiuls all the instiln> 
tians of all the Grecian legislators.’*^ 


Hence the Homan became tlic universal law, 
the code of nations, and to ils prevalence over 
Europe, we may perhaps in part ascribe the 
superior advantage in liberty and property, 
which its inhabitants enjoyed <!uring the dark¬ 
ness and the barbaiism of the middle ages. In 
reality, the Homau laws'and language were the 
two great barriers tliat resisted and repelled the 
violence and ig’iioranec of those savage times, 
and convoyed down to us the maxims and the 
sciences of the preceding more enlightened ge- 
ucrutiuus. 


* Freaiaijr oniucs licet, ilicam quod seulio: bibliothecas 
mehmulc ivmiidu pltUosupliorum, unus niihi videtur lii. 
tabulHriirt hbclliis, d <]uis legum fontes et capita videril, et 
9Uctorilaii» pondere, el utilitatis ubertatc supetare, &c. 
Pf Orator. Lib. i. 43, 4^ 
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« that hmg^iia^ife 1 may now be expected to 
speak, but as I have treated the siil>ject else- 
wIiLM'o, tny remarks shall be few and uiirsovy. 
It is a triie observation, that the lungoairc of 
each iia* u i.s altiuied to its fctliii^s, habits, and 
inanneis, or in other words, to its character; 
and it has conscqucnt.lv been remarked, that 
Italian is soil and musical; Spanish, stately; 
French, voluble: German, rough; and English 
short and pithy. To apply this common obser¬ 
vation to the Nut>ject before us, the language of 
the uuciciit liouians is u manly and majestic 
dialed, full, expressive, and sonorous, and well 
adapted to the genius and tljc dignity of a niag- 
nnuimous and imperial people. Inferior in some 
respects, biU in tlic qualities just mentioned su¬ 
perior to Greek, it cofre.sponded well with its 
object, and was the vehicle, first of tlic edicts of 
the conquerors, and then of jurisprudence, phi 
losophy, and the sciences in general; that is, it 
became the grand instrument of civilization, the 
universal language, and the parent of all the 
more refined dialects of Europe.* 


« “ Ita sentio,** says Cicero, " et sx))e ilisserui, Latiiiani 
liuguam uon modo non ioo|)em, ut vulgu putarciit, .sed lo- 
cupktiorem esse quam Gnecam .”—De Finibut, Lib. i. S. 
He repeats the same usscriioo io the third book, cap. 2. 
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Such were the Komaiis: born as it were to 
cmph'c, they had nationally the same elevation 

of mind and dignity of sentiment as the heirs of 

% 

kingdoms and principalities are supposed to pos¬ 
sess individually; and this grandenr of thought 
and manners they communicated to all their 
achievements, and stamped on all their monu¬ 
ments, Who can reflect on those achievements 
without astonishment? who can walk amid those 
monuments without emotion ? the very ground 
trod by such a race is sacred, and were Rome 
with all its magnificent edilices and noble re¬ 
mains annihilated, the seven hills w'ould he still 
dear to genius and to virtue. The pilgrim would 
still come from distant regions to visit with re¬ 
verence the spot on which once stood the flrst of 
cities—** qua una in omnibus (orris dotnus J'uil 
virtutis, imperii^ dignitatis” * 

Gibbno has exemplified its superior majesty when cuni]>ari'(l 
to Greek, in the two names Diodes and Diodclianufr, ami 
it may be exemplified still more satisfactorily in contrasting 
certain passages of Virgil with the correspondiog verses, 
from whence they are copied, in Homer; to which I may 
add, that if the vowels and diphthongs were pronounced by 
the ancient Greeks as they arc by the modern, and -there 
are many reasons for supposing that they were, Latin must 
have had at all times, in fulness and variety of sound, a dc' 
cided superiority. 

* Cic. De Orat. 1. 
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But, of the heroic qualities of the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, what share do the modem inherit? are 
they high-spirited and inflexible m their ances¬ 
tors? or are tliey not rather a tame, pusillani¬ 
mous race ? not the descendants of the masters 
of the world, but the mongrel ofhiprin^ of every 
invading; tribe ? or as a French writer expresses 
it, not Romans, but rvomts that prey upon the 
carcase of fallen Rome ? It is easy to supply 
the want of observation by sarcasm and anti¬ 
thesis ; let us endeavor to follow a different pro¬ 
cess. 


National* character, though it may be influ¬ 
enced both by the soil and the climate, is not 
the effect of either. Government and education, 
as I have elsewhere observed,^ are the grand and 
efficient causes in the formation of character 
both public and private. Is that government 
free, and that education liberal? the character 
will be open and manly. Is the one oppressive, 
and the other couflned P the character will ne¬ 
cessarily be abject and contracted. Rome is no 
longer mistress of the world; she is not eveu 
free; her .sons, of course, have not from Hicir 
infancy a brilliant career open before them; 
public honors are not held out to them as incen¬ 
tives to exertion, nor are their labors and sacri¬ 
fices rewarded by triumphs and titles of glory i 
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they are not now anciently tan^ht even by 
their luirscs to raise their beadf:, to tread with 
digfnity, to look, move, and feel as lords of hu~ 
man kind. To submit to the will of a soyereig;n 
without sharing^ his counsels is their fate, and 
domestic concerns are their only occupation. To 
conform them to this humble destiny is the object 
of education, and when they have passed some 
years in college confinement under the superin- 
teudoney of suspicious and prying masters, they 
return to their families to pass their days in in* 
dolent rcjjo.se. 

Yet notwithstanding thr.se disadvafitagcs some 
features of the ancient are still strongly marked 
in the character of the modern Roman; ns amid 
the palaces of the present there still arise many 
traces of the former city. This resemblance is 
very naturally pre.st»rved by various circum¬ 
stances ; in the first place as the language of their 
ancestors is an essential part of their education, 
and as their application to it commences at a 
very early period, they soon become acquainted 
with the ancient glories of their country, and 
with its history they imbibe a certain generous 
pride not totally devoid of inaguaiiiniity. The 
same effect is necessarily produced by the con¬ 
templation of the grand monuments that tower 
arouj^ them, and force themselves upon tlic 
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observation of the most inattentive. In the next 
place, the doperiority which Rome has always 
enjoyed in the libecul arts such as architecture, 
painting', and sculpture, and consequently her 
superior beauty and uiagnificcnee, which, while 
they attract strangers irom the most remote 
countries, must unavoidably awaken in the bo.sntn 
of a cilizcii some emotions of seit'<importaucc 
and complacency. Thirdly, Rome has always 
been considered as the capital of the empire and 
the metropolis of Christendom, lu the first 
quality she gives title and precedency to the 
first sovereign in Europe; and in the second, she 
confers upon her bishops, rank and pre-eminence 
above all others even though primates and pa¬ 
triarchs ; privileges in both cases so brilliant as 

s 

to reflect ujran Rome a lustre still miccpialleJ, 
au<l to inspire her inhabitants with lofty senti¬ 
ments of her grandeur and their own dignity. 
Rome is still the holy, the eternal city, the citadel 
of imperial power, the centre of Christian uviti /— 
** Dcornm domicilium, arx orbis terrarmn, portiis 
omnium genitum.” Crowds of strangers How 
through her gates, attracted by the magnilicence 
of her monuments, the sanctity of her temples, 
or the glories of her name. Et antiguitas 
amabilis, aed el reti'/io venerahilis seepe eo vocanf, 
says Lipsiaa. The S. P. U. U. that still bla/e 
on the edicts of her magistrates, and ennoble her 
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public edifices, though now a sontid only, is yet 
an awful and venerable sound, which brings with 
it a train of ideas formed of all that is grand and 
impressive in history. 


The natives of a city, whose destinies arc so 
glorious, neither are, nor can be altogether a 
low-minded grovelling race; they are proud of 
their birth, and inherit some portion of the dig¬ 
nity and the elevation of their ancestors. If it 
be asked on what occasion the modern Romans 
have displayed this noble spirit, or what in¬ 
stances of magnanimity we find in their history, 
the answ'er is obvious. Not to speak of the 
courage and perseverance with which they so 
long and so successfully resisted the Lombards, 
because that era may perhaps be supposed to 
.belong rather to ai^ient than modern history: 
I come to the year eight hundred, which may 
fairly be considered as the period of the cala¬ 
mities of Rome •, and though her language was 
still in a state of deterioration, yet her political 
situation began from that epoch tu improve, and 
continued in a progress uf amelioration with little 
interruption, except that occasioned by the ab¬ 
sence of her bishops, till the late French invasion. 
From the restoration of the Western Empire we 


may therefore date the commencement of modern 
Rome, and take it for granted that as no- event 
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has sinca occurred lo break the spirit of the 
Roman people, their character cannot be sup> 
posed to have undergone any change materially 

to its disadvantage. 

« 

Now from thisera, to thepontificateof SixtnsV. 
the Romans seem to have di.splayed rather too 
imich than too little spirit, and distingiiislied 
themselves rather by a lawless rage for inde¬ 
pendence than by a tame submission to rulers. 
'L'heir history during the space of seven hundred 
years that elapsed between the two epochs men¬ 
tioned above, is little more than a scries of con¬ 
tests with the German Caesars, the Popes, the 
Roman Barons, and the cities in the neighbor¬ 
ing mountains. These contosts, which were car¬ 
ried on with much violence and great slaughter, 
even in the streets, the squares, and sometimes 
the very churches themselves, coiitvibuted much 
to the ruin of the city, and to the destruction of 
its ancient monuments, but terminated not un- 
frequently to the advantage of the Roman people, 
and prove at least that in courage they were not 
deficient. 'Their*occasional battles with the 
Saracens at that time a most w.arlikc and for¬ 
midable nation, always ended in the defeat of 
thusfr infidels, and reflect no inconsiderable honor 
on the victors, who never allowed them, ns the 
Sicilians and . Neapolitans had done, to take 
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p 08 se;ision of their towns, and to make settlements 
on their coasts. Their resistance to the German 
Emperors may be ascribed to some remaining 
sparks of Boman spirit, scorning to brook the 
pride and insolence of barbarian sovereigns, who, 
thovivh thev owed their rank and titles to the 
acclamations of the Roman people, sometimes 
presumed to approach the city in hostile array, 
and to impose laws on its inhabitants. 

The liberties of the Romans sunk under tiie 
genius and spirit of Julius ll. and of Sixtus V. 
and were Hiially suppressed by the nulhovity 
and the arts of the two Pontifis of the Mediceuii 
family (to which literature owes so much and 
liberty so little] LeoiX. and Clement Yll. Since 
that period every circumstance has contributed 
'to turn the attention of the Romans to the arts 
of peace, to the contemplation of religion, the 
study of antitpiily, and the embellishment of the 
city. Few opportuiiitit's have occurred that 
could call their courage into action, or awaken 
their ancient magnanimity. The stoniiing of 
the city by the Constable Bourbony and the battle 
of Lepanto, are perhaps the only occasions. In 
the former, though taken by surprise and 
treachci'v, the Romans protected only by the an¬ 
cient w alls, resisted the attacks of a veteran and 
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regular army, and were at length overpowered 
by the numbers of tliat truly barbarian horde; 
while Bourbon the General 


.gigaDteis urbcoi IcoUre Deurum 

Aggressus furiis. 


Clayiiaii. . 


perished, as is well known, in the very act of 
scaling the walls. In the battle of Lepanto the 
Koniau galleys, c<»niinanded by the gallant Co- 
tonna, led the Christian fleet, and were acknow¬ 
ledged to be the principal agents on that glorious 
day, which checked the victorious career of the 
Sultan, and broke his naval strcn*gth for ever. 

It may further be inquired, why the Romans 
made little or no resistance on the late invasion, 
which w'as accompanied with circumstances 
sutflciently insulting to rouse even the spirit and 
enersfies of a coward? The Romans themselves 
though undisciplined and unprepared, were ready 
to take arms, and even made a tender of their 
services to the government, but the Papal mi¬ 
nisters, and perhaps the Pontift' hinisell, were 
duped by the declarations and solemn promises 
of the French generals; and in opposition to the 
wishes and tlie suspicions of the people, con¬ 
sented to receive the hostile army within tlieir 

I’OL. HI. i;. 
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gateij. Vet when thns hcliuyed and enslaved, 
the people more than once rose upon the French 
troops; and the Trasteverini in particular, on 
one occasion, made considerable havoc, and 
excited tlie greatest alarm among them. lii> 
soniuch that the French had recourse to their 
usual arts of promises, protestations, appeals to 
liberty, to tlic ycnins of .Urutvs, and to the Ho¬ 
man name, to induce these gciierom patriots to 
ijuit the bridges, the capitui, and other strong 
posts of whicli they Jiad taken possession. 8iinihir 
insiiriTotioiis took place at Allnuio and in h'ahina, 
where the jjcusunts nndisciplitied and half aimed, 
resisted and sdrnctimcs ronted their enemies. 
These cHbrts, iniavailiiig’ us they were, and as 
from the unfortunate situation of the papal tei‘- 
ritory, and indeed of all Italy at that tinic, they 
, must necessarily have been, are still so many 
proofs that tlic Iloinuiis arc not, as has been so 
often asserted, a race of abject dastards. 


The irtUh is, that want of courage Ls not the 
predominant vice either of the Uumans or of the 
lluliaiis, or indeed of any other nation : courage 
is a quality inherent in man, but its exercise is 
the result of calculation. Give an individual 
that which is worth defeuding, and he will de> 
I'enditj give a nation liberty with all its bless* 
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ings, and it will Hght for tlicni; a bad government 
lias no value, and excites no attachment—who 
then will expose his lifc'to support it ? 

The modern Romans arc accused of habitual 
indolence, and a disposition to mendicity; a 
reproach founded upon hasty and paitinl obser¬ 
vation. To repose during the heat of the day is 
a custom established in all sonihem countries, 
is conformable to the practice of the ancients, 
and is both useful and wholesome; because by 
s&crificing hours when exercise is dangerous or 
oppressive, it leaves the morning and llie even¬ 
ing, that U, all the cool and delightful part of 
the day, with much of the night, open to business 
and amusement. The time given to labor and 
rest is in quantity the same as in northern re¬ 
gions, but divided in a different manner. As 
.for mendicity, I have already observed, that in 
countries and cities where the poor arc supported 
by voluntary contributions, mendicity is not 
easily avoidable : in favor of Rome I must add, 
that the number of beggars is nut greater there 
than in other capitals of the same population; 
and that the wretches who infest the churches 
and public edifices are in general strangers, at¬ 
tracted by the facility of gathering alms in a city 
frequented by so many rich travellers, and filled 
with so many convents and pious establishments. 

ir 2 
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Tlic ■<?xli'eiiic misery which we witnessed was 
owing' to the entire spoliation of all the hospitals 
and asylums ; to the ruin of public credit; to the 
imj)Overishmeiit of the clerg^y, the nobility, and 
honscholdors, by the exactions of the' soldiery; 
and in short to the general system of plunder ex¬ 
ercised by the French while in possession of the 
city. 

1 come, now to tlie morals of the Homans, and 
must, in the first ])lacc, acknowledge that it would 
be pre.suuiptioii in a traveller who passed three 
months only in Home, to pretend to speak upon 
this subject from his own observation. However 
from inquiries, and the statement of impartial 
and judicious strangers long resident in Hotnc, 
we collected, that among the higher classes there 
is less room fur censure here than perhaps in any 
other Itiiliai) city; that civisbeism, which in its 
most qualified practice is an insult to decency, 
is neither so common nor so flagrant; that the 
morals of the cardinals, prelates, and clergy, and 
even of the middling class of citizens, are pure 
and uniiupeachable ; and that the people in ge¬ 
neral are mild, open-hearted in their intercourse, 
and in their manners extremely decorous and 
even stately. This latter quality of the Homans 
cannot escape the notice of the most superficial 
observer; while the traveller sees, or sec^ns to 

2 
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see, in this unaflfected gravity and dignified de¬ 
portment some traces of the majesty of the 
ancients, and fancies that he can still discover in 
their fallen descendants— 

Romanos rerum dominos gentcmqiie togatam*. 

JKneid, Ub. i. 

But how far the tide of Koman Mood has run 
pure and innnixcd during the lapse of so many 
centuries, and tlic course of so many revolutions, 
it is difHcnlt to <lcterminc. The capital of an 
empire including many nations in its pale, must 
necessarily be crowded with strangers, and per¬ 
haps half peopled by the natives of the proviuces. 
Such is the state of the great British metropolis 
at present, and such was that of Home anciently; 
the latter indeed was more likely to attract 
strangers, or rather provincials, than the former, 
as many or most of the iidiabitants of the great 
cities enjoyed the rights of Roman citi/ens, and 
were even admitted, ns the Gauls were by Julius 
Csesar, into the senate itself f. Cicero who Ife- 

*TbeRoman cbaractcr, Lotli ancient and modern, may be 
expressed with great precision by tliat beautiful antithesis of 
Lanzi, Vi e un grande die si picgii a ogni bclio; vi e uo bcllo 
«he si sollcva a ogni grande. 

t Rdigiosa patet pcregriiat curia laudi 

Nec putat estcriios qiios di'cct esse suns. 
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held the evil, if it desci've that name, in its origin, 
complains that even in his time the influx of fo¬ 
reigners had infected the purity of the Latin lan¬ 
guage* j and if at a period when the honors and 
oflices of the state were couflned to the native 
Romans, the number of strangers was so consi¬ 
derable, what must it have been under the Em¬ 
perors, when all distinction was done away, and 
the privileges of the capital were communicated 
to the whole empire ? 

As Rome continued even after the fall of her 
empire the metropolis and capital of Christen¬ 
dom, and has considered herself bt all times as 
the common parent of Christians, and peculiarly 
so of men of genius and learning, the influx has 
never ceased to pour new inhabitants, and with 


Aspice hanc frequentiam, ctii xax urbis imnieusu tecta 
sufficiiint; inaxiiiia pars illiiis tiirbve cx oiiinicipHs, ex co- 
loniis sin’s, cx toto (ienique orbe terrariim confluxerunt— 
nAluDi nou lioininum genus concurrit in Urbeni —Seneca ad 
lleli'iam. 


Populis, victisque fremenleu 
Gentibus .. 


Nulloque flequeutrni 

Give suo Roraam sed muodi fcce repletani.. 

vii. 


* Cicero De Claris Orit. tap, 74, 
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them fresh friipplies of vityov atwl gonin.s, into the 
bosom of the E/ci /irt? City. Tliis influx instead 
of heiiiw a reprojich is an honor ; it was the des¬ 
tiny of Rome from her foundation to he the 
aHyliiin of mankind, the receptacle of intlions, 
pm'tus omnium fjentium." But it must be re* 
mcml)ercd, that Rome, thong'll taken and plun¬ 
dered by barbarians, hits never been possessed, 
colonized, or rcpcoplcd by them, and that the 
change (if any) which has tsikeii place in tim 
breed is the inevitable consequence of wide ex¬ 
tended influence, whether ofpower or of opinion, 
and must have occurred even if Rome had re¬ 
tained the^ sceptre of the universe. All that can 
be inferred from such u change is, that the Ro¬ 
mans of the nineteenth are not the Romans of the 
first century, as these latter were not those of the 
era of Romulus. Rut tiiey inhahil llie city found- 
, ed by Romulus, they ore the descendants of the 
masters of the world, as much as these were the 
offsprings of the Sabine race, or of the shepherds 
that accompanied the twin brothers, or of fhe 
fugitives who flocked to the asylum. They 
speak a language more resembling that of Cicero 
and Virgil, than the dialect of Cicero and Virgil 
resembled tbatofTatiiis orNumaj in short, they 
arc as much the dcscc-ii<ianU of the Romans as 
the raodevn French are the descendants of llic 
Franks under Clovis, or Charlemagne, and as 
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tbe English are of the Saxons who invaded and 
conquered Britain. As such, the modern Ro> 
mans may be allowed to excite interest, and per* 
baps almost deserve respect; especially as their 
virtues and their genius are their own; their vices, 
which are neither more oume'rous nor more scan¬ 
dalous than those of other nations, are owing ta 
their circumstances, and may be ascribed to mis¬ 
taken policy, to an imperfect government, to fo¬ 
reign influence, and in part perhaps to a narrow 
system of education. 


August the third, nt two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, wc set out. As we rolled under the arch of 
the Forta del Popoh, and heard tbe gates close 
behind n.s; ns we passed the Ponte Milvio and 
looked down ou the 'Piber (lowing dimly beneath; 
our regret redoubled, and all the magnificence of 
Koine, now left behind us for ever, presented it¬ 
self once mure to our recollection*. 


* The feelings of aq aociept proviocial in the inoiucnt of 
departure from the capital tvbieh be had visited with veoera- 
tion and enthusiasm, ure expressed in langaage both passion- 
ate and poetical by Riitilius. 

Crebra relinquendisinfigimus oscula portis; 

Inviti superaot liminasacnpedes,,,.. e 
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Exandi Regina ttiipulcherrima mimdi 
Inter sidcrcoA Roma recepta polos I 
Exauili genitrinque hominum, gcnitrixque dcoruin, 
Kuti procul a cwlu per tua templa sunius, 

Te canimus, scmpcrquc, sineat duui fata, cnncmus, 
Sospes nemo potest immeniur esse tui .... 
Ativtorem generis Veaerem, Marteinque fatewur, 
/Eneadum iiiatretn, Romulidnmque patrem. 
Mitigat armatas victrix dementia vires, 

Conveiiit in mores uomcn utrumque tuos ,,.4,. 
Tu quoque iegileris itumdiira coniplexa triumpliis 
Fredere comuiiiiii vivcrc cuucia facis. 

Te Dea, te celebrat Rotnaims ubique. recessus, 

Pacilieoque gerit libera colla jugo. 

Qitod reguas minus est quain quod regnaie mereris; 
E)(cedts factis grandia fata tuis. 
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CHAP. viii. 

ICtrurhi — i^te Crewera —•* Veii — Palerium — 
Movnt tsoracle — I'cscmnimn — il/ei;ffw/rt — 
Asifiium — La/tc of Trasiuienm — Entrance 
into the Tuscan Tcrritortf — Corlonn—Ancient 
JCirurUtHS — Arrctunn — Vul d'Arno. 

weather was serene; the air cool and de- 
Ucions; tlio stars sparkled with unusual brilliancy; 
and the niglit appeared in all the freshness and 
all the beauty of tlie climate. 

Aurc Uevi portando, « largo tieoibo 
Di rugiada pretiosa c pura ; 

E scotciido del vcl riiutnido Icinbo 
Nc spargeva i lioretti c la vcrduia ; 

K'i venlicellt debatteiido 1* ali 
Lusiiigaraiio it smmo (Ic mortali. 

CicyuseUmmK libtrata. Canto sir. v. 

'We had now entered JJiruria, and w’erc tva- 
T^rslng a country, celebrated in the early records 
of Rome fur many a furious combat, and many 
an heroic achievement. On this ground the Ro¬ 
mans defended their newly acquired liberty will} 
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all the intrepidity winch the iirst tnstc of sach a 
blessing; must inspire. Here they triumplied 
over Tarqiiin and his Gtnivian allies; and here 
their leader and consul, Brutus, sealed their free¬ 
dom with his blood. This rejjion was the tlicatre 
of the Yeieiitian war, and witnessed all the 
glorious deeds that graced that long protracted 
contest. 

All this territory, the object of so much con¬ 
test and bloodshed, is now a desert. Even the 
capital itself, which stood so long the rival aud 
terror of Rome, and would have been preferred 
to it, if the authority of Camillus, and an omen, 
that is, a lucky coincidence of a military order 
with the subject debate of the senate, had not pre¬ 
vailed over the representations of the tribunes; 
even Veil itself hsis perished, nor left a vestige to 
. mark its situation. Hence even antiquaries ditfer 
as to the real spot. Some place it at Civitn 
Castellana, and others, with more probability, at 
ScrqfanOf on u rocky hill called 3Ionte Mtixivo, 
about six miles on tlie right from the road between 
La Storta and Baccanot and of course about 
twelve from Rome.^ The distance and natural 


* Others nguin place Veii in a little island about a mile and 
au half to the right of La Storta, 
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stren'v‘tl) of thi}( site correspond with the de¬ 
scription of Veil, and some masses of robhish arc 
pointed out, as the remains of a city once supe¬ 
rior even to Rome in magnificence, and capable, 
like Troy, of resisting for ten years the efforts of 
an army of fifty thousand men. But liow vain it 
is to explore the situation of a jdace, which has 
been a solitude for more than two thousand 
years. 

Nunc iritramiiros pastoris buccina Icnfi 

Cunt:it -ct in vcKlris o^sibus sirva aielciit. 

Properiim iv. )J. 

The flocks had fed in the streets, and the plough¬ 
share had furrowed the sepulchres of the fallen 
Veiciites; a melancholy observation, applicable 
not to Veii alone, hut to all the early rivals of 
Rome, FidenePi Cmiinat Corioli, Ardea^ Alba. 
Not the site only hut almost tlie memoi'y of Yeii 
was obliterated in the time of Floni.s,— Nunc 
Veios fuisse quis memimt I* qua reliquits P quodve 
vestiifium P* 

At length the morning dawned, and Aurora 
(such as Guido contemplated, and vainly enden- 


• Lib. i. 12. 
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vored to represent in earthly colors) shed over the 
tSahiue mounthins a rich glow gradually softening 
as more distant into purple; lined with gold a 
few dcccy clouds that strewed her paths; and at 
length poured a .stream of the brightest saffron over 
all the eastern .sky. The tints that gild the clouds, 
even in our northern climate, arc as rich and as 
varied as can be imagined; but the deep purple 
distances of the horizon, and the glowing yellow 
of the firmametit in Italy, far surpass ours in hue 
and splendor, and produce that airy perspeetive, 
tluit lucid atmosphere, called in painting an Ita¬ 
lian sky. In the contemplation ofthis beautiful 
and cvei'-vurying phenomenon, \vc drove till we 
reached the first post, La Slortn, and then enjoy¬ 
ed the glories of the rising sun ; till concealing 
himself in a golden fringed cloud, as in a chariot, 
he darted his rays from behind it, and set the 
• whole tirinaincnt in a blaze. 

At the foot of the little eminence of Baccano^t 
the second stage, which still retains its ancient 
name, wc crossed the Cremei'a (fatal stream! 


* Baccttio, a solitary iiost-hous«r'bHartng tUe name of an 
ancient town, sliimU in a little valley, snrrnutulcii on all 
sides with liilL, fumiing a vcrdint umphitlieatre that wants 
nothing but ti'cvi to be exlmtiely beautiful. About four 
mile.' on tlic right is the lake SabutiHus, now Itracciano. 
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that b( held tlie victories and the fall of the gener¬ 
ous Fabii) and walking on while the horses were 
changing, we ascended the hill, and took a last 
view of Rome then glittering with the rays of the 
sun, that played upon its palaces, towers and 
domes, and displayed its whole extent in all its 
magnificence.* 


Qtiisque 

Hxsit, ct cxtrcn^iT time fursitan Ui'bi» amutic 
Piciius abit visu. 

Luc. i. 50f/. 


From Monle Rost the country began to im¬ 
prove, and appearances of cultivation increased 
as we advanced. A few miles north-west of 
Monte Jlosi, on a hill, stands Sutri (Sutrium) an 
aacient town and Roman colony. 

At CU'ita CastcUuna we had lime to exaroino 
the site and ancient w'alls which, though curious, 
we had been obliged on our first visit to pass un¬ 
noticed, on account of our late arrival and early 
diparture. This town is supposed by many to be 


* TliJi view of Rome at a very early hour is one of the 
finest ihut cun bu takeiij as it shows oflT to the best advantage 
those long linci^ uf buiUlings^ and vast majestic masses^ which 
cons til ute one of the |>riiici(»al features of this CapilaU . 
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ilie ancient Fescennium: it stands on an iusu* 
latcd rock, surrounded on all sides with a preci¬ 
pice nearly perpendicular, forming a deep dell, at 
the bottom of which throngli a stony channel, 
rolls a clear and constant stream. The walls both 
of the town and the citadel rUe on the edge of 
the precipice, are formed in general of large 
blocks of stone, and probably are the remains of 
the ancient rampart. The strength and position of 
Civita CmlHllana have induced, as 1 have before 
observed, many antiquaries to conjecture that it 
occupies the site of the ancient Veit, and the in¬ 
habitants have very readily adopted an opinion so 
honorable to their city. But the more general 
persuasion that Veit was much nearer Rome, is 
founded upon arguments so very solid and satis¬ 
factory, that to doubt on the subject seems difficult. 

About two miles and a half to the west of 
Civita Caslellana on a hill, stands a little town 
now called Sta. Maria dei Fallari, supposed by 
some to be the ancient Faterii, tlie capital of the 
Falisci : a name that aUvavs revives the recollec- 
tion of an anecdote highly honorable to the feel¬ 
ings of Oamillus, and to the generous character of 
the Romans.* 


*I.lb. V. 27. 
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We^werc now in the midst of reg^ions once in* 
habited by warlike tribes well known in the early 
periods of Roman history* and not iinfreqncntly 
recorded by the poets. 


Hi FcsceDninas acies stiiiosque Faliscos, 

Hi Soractis liabont arces, Flariiiiiiquc arvu, 

Et Cimiui cum monte iucuoi, luco3i|Uc Cupeno^. 

I 

Virg. En, vii. 696. 

We wei’cin the very capital itself, 
about six or seven miles from Soraclc, ns many 
from the mountains nud lake of Ciminus, and 
close to Falcrium*, Some days mig'ht have been 
passed here with pleasure, and pcrliaps witli im¬ 
provement ; we might have asceuded Soractet 
and endeavoied to discover tlic remains of the 
Icmph; of Apollo—“ Sancti cusfos Soractis\ we 
might have explored the Ciminian forest, which 
the llonuins once beheld with awe and even ’ter¬ 
ror, as impenetrable to human stcps| j we might 
have rai>g'ed along the borders of its lake, which 
is said to liavc swallowed up a city j and in line, 


* rei'lnips in if, as CjUvwius supposes, that Civita Caatel- 
iana uccii])ies the site of that city, and that /VsrcnniUfR lay 
nearer ilie Tibtr. 

t /Eticicl xi. 

; LLv.lib. ix. cap. 66. 
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we mig^lit liavc visited the shattered walls of old 
Faleriumy and wandered over its now deserted 
hill. Hut these excursions we must leave to fu¬ 
ture travellers who may have more leisure^ and 
the season advances we must hasten on. Just 
out of the g^ate of Civita Cmtellana is an aque¬ 
duct, still kept up in good repair. 

After having crossed a high hill coverc<l with 
wood we entered BorghellOy an insignificant vil¬ 
lage : the oidy object that attracts the eye is an 
old castle, standing in picturesque ruin on the 
summit of the neighboring eminence. We crost- 
ed the Tiber over a fine bridge, the Punic Felicey 
erected by Sixtus Quintus, and shortly after be¬ 
gan to ascend the ridge of cultivated hills that 
border the vale intersected by that river. As we 
advanced, the liilLs increased in height, till pass¬ 
ing over the deep but dry channel of a wintry 
torrent, we turned and proceeded under the 
shade of the mountain and its forests, then pecu¬ 
liarly grateful. The scenery round Nami the 
reader is acquainted with ; its beauties were not 
altered by the scorching heats of the season. De¬ 
scending the hill, we once more visited the Ponte 
D'AugustOy and traversing the delicious vale of 
the Navy entered Terni about six in the evening. 

Next morning early we made another and 
vox.. III. X 
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Bna] vijiit to liic cascade; we took tlic lower 
path, and proceeded alon^ the Nar, under the 
shade of groves rising on its hanks, and woods 
hanging from the shelving sides of the mountains. 
The mass of water was considerably diminished, 
and of course the grandeur of the fail somewhat 
impaired; howev’er as the Velino is fed by two 
Jakes it retains a sufficient quantity of water to 
form at all times a most noble and interesting ob¬ 
ject, particularly wbcu condnned with llie sur¬ 
rounding scenery. I must here observe, that if 
the traveller should not liave leisure to visit the. 
Cnduta ddlc Mwmorc twice, he would do well to 
prefer the view from above to that from below, as 
in the latter the first grand fall is nut a little con¬ 
cealed by the clouiV of spray, and by the* Iris 
playing over it; so much indeed that little more 
than onc-third of its elevation is perceptible. 

P» 

l.eaving’ this singular and magnificent scene 
with regret, wc continued our route, aud 6ntei'ing 
the defiles of the monutains, we began at the se¬ 
cond post to wscend il/bn/e iknnma, VYe changed 
holies at Spoleio ; we then rolled over the plain 
below, the -delicious VaUn Spoletanu, feasted our 
eyes with the windings of the Clilmnnus as we 
drove along, look^ down upon hi.s sources, visited 
once more iiis temple, again admired the pictu¬ 
resque position of Trevt, anciently Trebic^, jind 
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the Monte Petino on our right, and entered Fo-- 
ligno. From this town the e^nntry hccumc new 
to our eyes,%iul to it* continued beauty super* 
added tlie charms of novelty. 

On the left of the road from Folignot at the 
distance of about six miles, the towers of iUe* 
t'ftnta (now witli a slight Alteration Bevagnia) 
latis projecia in eampis * ixvUe visible above the 
woods. The river on which it stands still nearly 
retains its ancient name Timia^t >tiul with the 
Clitumnus contributes to water and to fertilize tlie 
vale over which Mevauia seems to preside. Pro¬ 
pertius was born in this town* and indulges the 
vanity of a poet in describing the lustre which it 
derives from that circumstance. 

Scandcnics si qnis cernit de Tallibus arces 

lugenio muros sesUmet ille ineo. Lib. iv. Eleg, L- 

On the right on the side of a hill stands the 
little town of IspeUo (^Hispellum) a Homan co¬ 
lony, whose sons, if a poet may be believed. 


* Silius Italicus, lib. 

t Clurerius mistakes wben lie calls this river the Topino, 
a stream which, flowing from FoUgno, joins the Bmia at a 
town called Cannani, about sU miles north of Mevania. 


% 2 
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once ranked among “ cehbei’rinia wmina bcllo^." 
Alaiie further, at the foot of th&!»anie hill are the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, sliapele^, and unin¬ 
teresting. 

i 

Asisiumj now on the side of a hill on 

the right, makes a line appearance, and preserves 
it on a nearer approach. It gave birth to St. 
Francis, the founder of the Franciscan order, is 
the metropolis of this order, and owes to it its size, 
its splendor, and its fame. The Sayro (JonventOt 
where the body of the saint is said to repose, pre- 
seats an imuiensc front, and is considered as a 
very extensive and superb edifice. At the foot of 
the hill on tiio road there is a village or rather 
little town, called Bladonna deyli AnyeoU, from 
a rustic chapel dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
and the angels, in which St Francis was accus¬ 
tomed to offer up his devotions, and is supposed 
to have received the first call to perfection. This 
oratory became afterwards an object of great ve¬ 
neration, and still continues to be resorted to by 
pilgrims, especially on the second of August, 
when multitudes dock to it from all the neir>'hbor- 

O 

ing provinces. In order to satisfy the devotion of 
so great a concourse of people, a very spacious 



*SiUuslUlicus, lib. iii. 
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nnd noble cliurch Iisis bent erected, in such a 
manner as to cover, the original oratory, which 
stands in its centre and under its dome. 

We passed on the second day after this festi\'al, 
and were informed by one of the fathers, that 
more than ten thousand pei*sons had attended 
service on that, day, and that owing to the heat 
of the weather and the blind enthusiasm of the 
crowd pvt-ssing forwar<l to touch the altar, no 
less than ten ))crsons wore suffocated, prcHscd or 
trampled to death. A practice which not only 
draws so many laboring persons from their homes 
and occupations, hut occasions such tragical ac¬ 
cidents, becomes a mi.schicvous superstition, and 
ought to be suppressed by puldic authority. This 
church, or rather the chapel enclosed within its 
precincts, is also called the Portiuncufaj because 
it was the first portion or property annexed to the 
order. I regretted much that our aiTangements 
did not permit us to visit /Immm, not only on 
account of the convents which are said to contain 
several valuable paintings, but particularly on 
account of the portico of Santa Maria di Mi¬ 
nerva, composed of six Coritithiaii pillars of the 
finest proportion, which supported the front of the 
ancient temple of Minerva. 

Here the reader may perhaps expect .some ac- 
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count of ^t. Francis of Asisiumt the founder of 
an ‘order more extraordinary perhaps and more 
numerous, thoug^li less useful and less respectable 
than that of tlie Benedictines. A man who has 
imposed upon so many tlionsuiids of voluntary 
disciples, Jaws far more severe than those of Ly- 
ciirgus, and given to his laws a longer duration, 
as well as a far more extensive influence than (hat 
legislator or indeed most others have been able to 
impart to their institutions, must certainly have 
been a very extraordinary person, and must have 
derived either from liis virtues or from his accuiU' 
plishments means of persuasion unusually cflica- 
clous. His birth and education were naturally 
calculated to confine him to mediocrity; but an 
ardent piety and a disinterestedness that knew no 
bounds, soon raised him into notice, and made 
him an object of contempt to some, of admira^ 
tion to many. A solemn determination taken at 
the age of twenty-one to practise strictly and li¬ 
terally the siiblimest lessons of Christian self- 
denial, and the courage to support thdt resolution 
without the least deviation during a life of forty- 
six years, may be considered as proofs of mo.st 
extraordinary energy and consistency of cha^'ac- 
ter. When to these qualities we add two others 
of a very different and almost opposite nature, the 
simplicity of a child, and a humility that almost 
seemed to border upon pusUlaiiiiuity, we shell 
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make the picture still more wonderful witliout di¬ 
minishing* its resemblance. To renounce every 
species of property, every honorable distinction, 
every mark of respect from others, nay, even to 
stifle every emotion of self-complacency, every 
sentiment of S(df-applau8c, and consequently to 
extinguish every spark of self-love in his own 
bosom, and then to replace this active principle 
by a love of God and Man still more active and 
more eflicaciotis, was the perfection to which this 
singular personage aspired, and which he ap¬ 
pears in some measure to have attained. Hence 
liis whole life was a scries of generous sacrifices, 
patient sufleriiigs, and al>ovc all, of acts of de¬ 
votion ardent and almost iiupassioued. To the 
warmth of this sublime aflection the Italian lan¬ 
guage owes two of its earliest poetical flights, 
which as they shew the mind and talents of the 
composer as well as the language and versification 
of the age, 1 may insert elsewhere, especially as 
they arc uncommon, or at least not likely to fall 
in the way of the greater part of my readers. 

But the most singular part of the character of 
St^Francis was that he could communicate the 
fire that glowed in his own bosom to his hearers, 
or rather to the spectators of his virtues, and by 
his example more than by his words, prevail upon 
thousands of his contemporaries, and among them 
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many of rank, talents, and education, to adopt 
tho same most austere and laborious mode of 
living. Tlie Spartan legislatoris supposed to have 
given an astonishing proof of his influence and 
address in prevailing upon his connlrymcu to 
adopt laws that imposed a few rcstiaiiits, but 
proscribed no pleasure and stifled no passions; 
and Cicero is said to have carried tlie powers of 
eloquence to the utmost pitch whcii he engaged 
the Roman people to forego the ndvaniages of 
the Agrarian law. Wliat then musr we think of 
the persuasive powers of St. Francis, who tri¬ 
umphed over the most powerful passions that 
rage in the human breast, and induced so many 
myriads of disciples to renounce property, name, 
pleasure, nay, their very will itself, to follow him 
in the rugged path ofsclf-dcuialand mortification? 
Either his talents or bis virtues, or both must have 
been trascendent; and, without being his dis¬ 
ciples, wc may very .safely cousidcr him as a great 
and wonderful personage. St. Francis was born 
about the year eleven hundred and eighty, and 
died about twelve hundred and twenty-five, 
having witnessed the rapid propagation of his 
order, which contained previous to his d^th 
more than fifty thousand persons. 

I know full well that to ascribe virtue and 
tplents to a saint or a friar, may be considered 
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by some of my readei-M an aitcinpt to impose 
upon tlieir eredulity, and tbal an Italian 
<)iouSt and a Mahometan dervise are, us to per¬ 
sonal merit and qiialitications, placed by many 
nearly upon a level. Yet we may venture to as¬ 
sure such reader.'; that both virtno and talents in a 
very trauKccndenl deg-ree liavtr been found lodg^cd 
under a cowl and a hood; how they came there, 
they maff with } orick :vomi<'t’, but as they ar 
certainly found there, wc may lie allowed tu treat 
them with the love and reverence which they de¬ 
serve. Gray imag^ined that Is^t. Bruno, the 
founder of the Carthusian order, must liavc been 
a man of gemti.sj we may extend the complimeul 
to his master St. Benedict, to St. Bernard, St. 
Francis, and many of their disciplc.s, men who 
in ages of ignorance endeavored to light up the 
beacons of science, and in ages of vice struggled 
by word and example to repress the debauchery, 
the cruelty, and the boundless licentiousness of 
the times. 

llacc igtlur qui cuncta snbegcrit, ex aiiinioque 

Expulerit dictia, oon annis; ooDoe decebit, 

Hunc hominem Dumeiodivum digoarier cssel 

Luc.v. 50 . 

The same plain still continues with all its fertility 
and beauty beyond A little to the 
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iiortlt of Baalia it is inttrsected by a stream callotl 
llio dtimcio, anciently ClasiuSf and liirtliev on, 
liy tho 'J. ibo.r still a vory noble river. We 

passed it, a little after snn-seL and began to as- 
ceml tlie mountains of Perur/iu, where we arrived 
about ten o’clock. 1 need not inform the reader 
tliuton crossing the we re>entcrcd Etruria. 


Peruffia, anciently Perusia, is one of the most 
ancient and most distinguished cities of Elrurin ; 
the era of its foundation long preceded that of 
Koine, ainl like the origin of ClusiuM^ Cortona, 
Sic. is almost lust in distance of time. In con¬ 
junction ivitli all the other Etrurian states it long 
resisted the iiouians, nud when subjected, or 
rather reconciled to them, it became a faithful and 
a courageous ally; it deHcd the power of Annibnl, 
and donrished in peace and opulence till the reign 
of Augustus; when unfortunately it engaged in 
the rebellion of Lucius Antonias, uncle of the 
Triumvir, and under his command, shut its gates 
against Angiistns who took it, and as it is re¬ 
ported, wished to spare it; but one of its prin¬ 
cipal citizens setting (ire lo his own house, which 
lie intended as a funeral pile for himself and his 
family, the flames communicated to the neigh¬ 
boring buildings, and spreading rapidly around, 
reduced the city to ashes. Peruyia however rose 
immediately from its ruins; and on itsrestorattttn. 
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by a straiig’o inconsistency, chose for its patron 
Vulcan, a divinity to whom it seems to have had 
very few obligations, as the g^od had spared his 
own temple only in the general conflagration. In 
the Gothic war it disphi^'ed much s])irit, and stood 
a siege of seven years against these harharians. 
It afterwards with the whole Roman state sub> 
luittcd to the Pope, and with some intervals of 
turhiileiit indepeiulcnee has remained ever since 
attached to the Homan See. 

Pei'^ujia is now a large, clean, well-built, and 
welUinhshitcd city. Seated on the summit of a 
mountain, it commands from its ramparts, and 
particularly from its citadel, an extensive view 
over a vast range of country, fertile, varied with 
hill and dale, and enlivened with villages and 
towns. Ill this rich landscape, the plain which 
we had traversed made a very conspicuous 
figure, watered by the Cfifunmus, and bounded 
by the Apennines. There are many churches, 
convents, and palaces in this city, most of which 
were adorned with the paintings of Pietro JPerw- 
gino^ tlie master of Raffaello; of these the French 
carried off a considerable number, and defaced 
others, particularly such as were painted on 
walls and could not be removed. The cathedral 
is in itself a very indifferent edifice, and its de¬ 
formity is increased by t)ie bad taste that seems 

3 
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lo have prevailed in irs repair and decorations. 
Several other chnrchea merit attention, parti¬ 
cularly that of S. Pietro, belonging to a Bene¬ 
dictine abbey; it is supported by eighteen pillars 
of line marble, and adorned with an altar of the 
same materials very rich and well disposed. 
Perufjia has an university supplied with able pro¬ 
fessors, and several academics, all of which can 
boast of illustrious names, and it is upon the 
whole an interesting city, capable of entertain¬ 
ing tim curious and inquisitive traveller for seve¬ 
ral days. 

The roatl from hence is over a hilly country, 
planted principally with olive trees, and of 
course not very shady. Descending the high 
hill of we first discovered, gleaming 

through a wood of oaks, the lake Trasimenm, 
and at the village of Torricelli at tlie foot of the 
hill we found ourselves on its banks. This lake 
is a very noble expanse of water, about ten miles 
in length and about seven in breadth. Three 
little islands rise in it, the largest and the least 
about a mile from the northern shore, the other 
near the southern extremity. The name of this 
island is Polvese. The two others are denomi¬ 
nated from their size 3/inorc and Maggiore; the 
latter is adoimed with a church. The banks of 
the lake ascend gradually, but in some places 
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rapidly, from its margin; and us they arc clad 
with wood and speckled witii villages form an 
outline both bold and lively*. But if in extent 
and beauty the lake 'Jrmimciius yield to many, 
in celebrity it is Inferior to none; the full of 
fifteen thousand Romans and the death of a con> 
sul ennoble its name, and cast an awful solemnity 
over its scenery. 

From Torncelli the road winds along the 
margin of the lake to a village called Passig- 
nano, which occupies a very narrow defile, closed 
on one side by the lake, on the other by a rocky 
precipice. Beyond this defile the road crosses a 
plaiii, bounded by the lake on the left, and on 
the right by a semicircular ridge of hills and 
mountains. This lidge, which falls back in tlie 
centre, advances again on the sides, and closes 
'on the lake at Passii^nano in a precipice ; and at 
Borghetto in a lofty acclivity. The plain thus 
enclosed is about six miles in lengtli, that is, 
from the former to the latter of these places, and 


* Such also was its aocient appearance. 

Namque ego sum (the god of the lake speaks) celsis quern 
cinctuin montibiis ambit 

Tmnlo misia aianus, stagais Tbrasymenus opacis. 

^i7. Ital. Hi. iv. 
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about four iti breadth from the lake to the moun- 
tibiis. Auaibal could uot have discovered or 
even have desired a situation more favorable to 
stratagem and ambush. In the centre of this 
plain he eiieauipod at tlie head of his African 
and Spanish troops; the Baleares and light 
armed forces he placed in the recesses of tlie 
mountains all around, while his cavalry were 
commissioned to occupy the defile on the rear of 
the llonmns, us soon as they iiad passed througli 
it. The consul euicred by liorffheito with his 
characteristic rashness and impetuosity, and 
hastened to attack the army which he beheld in 
front; when a sudden shout bursting around 
informed liim that he was beset on all sides j a 
thick mist rising from the lake darkened the air; 
noise, confusion, dismay, defeat, and slanghter 
followed. The return of sunshine shewed the 
grouud strewed with the bodies of the Romans, 
and the lake crimsoned with their blood.* 

A streamlet, which nearly intersects the plain 
in the middle, still retains the name of Sanfftiineto 
or Fossa del Sangue; it is supposed to water the 
spot wliere the consul fell, and is said by the 

* Livius xxii. 4, 5, 0—for a poetical descriplioo see 
Sil. lib. V. 
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|)ca8aiits tu Iiave rolled a torrent of blood to the 
Trasimenu.i, and iiiipiirj))cd itK waters to a con> 
sideralilc dislunce. This rill is the most popular 
and perhaps the most pcrmaueiit memorial of 
this disastrous battle; it is known and pointed 
out by every peasant and driver, and contem> 
plated by all with some decree of horror.* To 
throw a certain gloom and melancholy over the 
scenes of huuinn destruction is natural to the 
mind, and usual in all countries. It is reported, 
tliat after sunset a sound like the clashins: of 
shields and the onset of distant armies is heard 
on the plain of Marathon: at Neenvindeii^ a 
countryman assured me that strange noises were 
often heard on the plains at night; and near 
Tewkesinirtf, a close where the greatest muuber 
of the Lanvastrians were massacred, is still 
called the hloodp Jield, and is supposed by the 
' people to be ha tinted by spectres. 

logcinuisse putea campos, tcrramque noceutem 
liispinisse auimns, iafectuinque aera totiiui 
Manibus, et supcraui Stygia furmidiae noctcin. 

Lucan vii. 70^. 


* Near Louvain, wliere the Fruach under Dumourier 
were defeated with great slaughter by the Austrians com¬ 
manded by the Prince of Saxe Cobovrg, in the month of 
March, 1793. 
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The SanyiiinetOf when we pa/!sed it, was the dry 
bed of a torrent, lined with vines above the 
road and below it, toward the lake, shaded with 
poplars. 

About two miles farther wc turned from the 
lake, tnnl be^au to ascend the bold wooded hill 
of (inatandro. From its summit we enjoyed a 
beautiful and extensive view; behind, of the 
lake, its islands, and its wooded borders; and 
before, of the plain of Arezzo^ the Valle de. 
Chiann, and the hills of ViVerAo, with the trun¬ 
cated cone of Monte Pnlciano. This wide and 
varied view was lig'hted by the richest and softest 
tints of an Italian summer's evening. Descend¬ 
ing the declivity we passed through the tillage 
of Ossaia, said, like the l^ossn del Sanffinnet to 
take its name from the slaughter of the battle, 
and from the bones dug up by the peasantry in 
the neighboring iiclds. An inscription over the 
door of a house aimonuces the origin of the name 
in the following lines, not very classical but in¬ 
telligible enough. 

Nouicii habet locus iiic Ossaia^ ab ossibns illU 
Qute «lolu8 Annibalta fudit et hastn timiuK 

On entering the Tuscan territory we were 
stopped for a minute by an officer of the customs, 
the most polite and roost disinterested of the pro- 
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fessioii; and then we proceeded rapidly to 
Camoscia. It was now dusk» and we could 
barely distingui^ih at a little distance on our 
right the city of CortonUf ** superbi TarcJtontis 
domus'* rising in a majestic situation on the side 
of a mountain. This city, supposed to be the 
most ancient in Italy, and once the capital of 
Etruria^ still retains its original name unaltered, 
and preserves some remnant of its walls, the 
only vestige of its early magnificence. It pos> 
sesses many valuable paintings, a museum, and 
a public library, and glories in an academy of 
great and deserved reputation : its grand object 
is to discover and to elucidate Etrurian antiqui¬ 
ties, and its success has in this respect kept pace 
with the talents and the zeal of its members. 

To visit this museum and to discourse with 
some of the learned membci's of the Tuscan 
academy was a desirable object: we were now 
in the centre of Efrurta, under the walls of its 
capital, and within a few miles of C/umm, 
(now C/auso.) the scat of one of its most power¬ 
ful monarchs. We had thus an opportunity of 
making some researches into the history of the 
wonderful people who gave their name to this 
territory and the neighboring sea; who equalled 
the Egyptians in the solidity, and {Surpassed 
them in the beauty, of their edifices; who ex- 

VOL. III. Y 
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4:dlc<J in ilio an<l rluhxl in the luxiu'ics oT 
liu:, uliile tJiu Greeks were still iMirbnrisius, and 
Kome had )i:t no iiaiiie] and whose unti(|iiity 
is such that tiicir origin is lost in the ohsenrity 
of ages, and was even in the time of IXevudotus, 
ns it now still remains, a subject of dispute and 
conjcclinv. 8nnie suppose them to have been 

an a[]pellaiiou g'iven to the inhubi- 
tauts Ibiind in a country hy its first recorded 
invailers *3 others from a distant ruurormity in 
certain customs, fancy that they were of Kgyp- 
tian origin. Many V('|)reseiit them as a colony 
of IjvdinnsI, or pcrliaps of Mieutiians, com¬ 
pelled by t)ie‘ jH'e&siire of famine to leave llioir 
native soil and (o seek fur inaiiitenunce in a 
more fertile region; a stiil greater number 
imagine I hut tin v were PcIasg iJ, a well known 
tribe of («rceks, who, wlicn driven by the 
llollene.s from 'Jhessaiin, lirst took shelter in 
hydiu, and afterwards in Italy. In fine, a few 
later writers have lliouglit that they had dis¬ 
covered in tljc iiiannci's, language, and monu¬ 
ments ul th-:; bltrunans and Canaiieans such an 
afljjjity, as anthori/od tlicui to conclude that the 


* Dionvsun Halic. 

•■•si’ 

1 Svu Ciiiv. Ital, Ant. lib. ii. 
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former were a colony of the lattei’, of course 
either Phoenicians or Philistines. This opinion, 
supported hy Mn^ei and Mnzzochi, and follow^ 
ed l>y many other Italian authors, is cDin})atod 
by some French critics of coiisiderablc learning; 
and merit. 

Wc have neither time nor inclination to enter 
into a discussion in which learning lias already 
exhausted its stores, and criticism hitft foileil its 
own ingenuity; it will abundantly satisfy rational 
curiosity to know, that the Etrurians participated 
the qualities of all the didcrcut nations to wiiich 
they have been supposed to owe their origin. 
Bi •avc as the Pclaxffi, they cxtciulcil their con¬ 
quests over almost all Italy, and filled its finest 
pro^'iiices, from the borders of Cumpanin to the 
Phalian Alps wth llicir cities and population. 
Ingenious like the Greeks, they cultivated sculp¬ 
ture, painting, architecture and all the arts with 
passion, and have left behind them numberless 
moanments to attest their success. Enterprising 
as the Fhccnicians, they delighted and excelled 
in navigation, colonized the Alediterraneau 
islands, and attempted to explore the secrets of 
the ocean. So far their rcscnihlance to their 
supposed ancestors is honorable, and to this tliey 
owed their acbicveiuents, their renown, and 
their prosperity. But unfortunately the similarity 

Y 2 
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ext»ends still further, and gives us the most deform¬ 
ed and disgusting features of the Canaiiean charac¬ 
ter, rendered if possible still more hideous by 
time and by refinement*. The operation of 
these vices gradually produced effeminacy and 
weakness both of mind and body, and at length 
deprived the Etrurians of the glory of their 
achievements and of the advantages of their 
many enterprises. Their more manly and more 
intrepid neighbors attacked them with success, 
and stripped them in process of time of their most 
valuable provinccs.f 

# 

They were obliged to yield all the fertile 
plains that border the Po, and extend from the 
Alps to the Apennines, to the valor of the Gauls, 
who settled in that delightful country, and gave 
' it the name of Gallia, to which was afterwards 
added the distinctive appellation of Cisalpina. 
The l!$uinnites expelled them from the still more 
delicious iiiul inore <li.‘.sirahle region of Campania; 
the Uiiibri retook several of tlieir ancient posses¬ 
sions ; so that at the appearance of the Romans 
on the theatre of Italy, the Etrurians were con¬ 
fined to the territory that still bears their name, 
and extends from the Tiber northward to the 


Atbeaieus, 
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Apennines, nnd westward to the sea. Bnt al¬ 
though humbled in power and reduced iu terri¬ 
tory, this singular people still retained their su¬ 
periority in the arts, and in the embellishments 
of civilized life; and while obliged to bend to 
the towering genius of Rome, they can boast of 
having communicated to her the skill that erected 
her temples,* the ceremonies that graced her 
religion, the robes that invested her magistrates, 
the pomp that accompanied her triumphs, and 
even the music that animated her legions.t They 
retained this superiority long after; perhaps they 
may be said never to have lost it entirely^ and 
notwithstanding the succession of so many ages 
and revolutions, their descendants arc supposed 
still to possess a peculiar aptitude for the arts, 
and a singular discernment in the sciences. 

I 

Of this extraordinary people, we have indeed 


• Liv. 1. i. 56. 

t Bissenos lixc printa dedit prscudere fasces, 
£t junxit totidem tacilo terrore secures: 
Hwe altas eboris decoravit booorc curules, 
£t prtDceps Tyrio vestem pretexuit ostro. 
Hwe eadem pugnas acccnderc protuUt sere. 


Sit. Kb. viii. 489. 
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few architcctuval monunieut»; but in vases, tombs, 
and altars, we possess abundant proofs of their 
ingenuity, and without doubt might discover 
many more by making excavations in, or near 
the site of some of their ancient cities. But 
iiowever well inclined to indulge in such amusing 
researches, time and circumstances dragged us 
irresistibly along, and obliged us to forego the 
satisfaction of visiting the venerable walls of 
Cortona, We tlierefore proceeded oit onr jour¬ 
ney, and as it was dark vvlnni we set out from 
Camoscia, we entered Aiczso ralher 


AURJiTIUM. 

Arretimn is one of the ancient Etrurian cities, 
.though, with the exception of the supposed sub¬ 
structions of an uniphitlieatre, it can boast of no 
vestige of its former celebrity. It was nearly 
unpeopled by Sylla, and almost destroyed by the 
Iionibards; it w'as agitated by faction, and con¬ 
vulsed by perpetual wals and revolutions during 
the middle ages. It has, iiowcver, survived these 
tempests, and still remains a considerable city. 
It is in general well huiU, and has soiue^ though 
few remarkable edifices, among which are the 
public palace on the great square, and the ca¬ 
thedral. The latter is a Gothic edifice, anefent 
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and not contemptible ^ it contains some beauti¬ 
fully colored windows. The former displays a 
vast and very noble front. 

Petrarca was born in this city, altliouffli, as 
that circumstance was accidental, and as liis fa¬ 
mily w^s Florentine, and his stay short, lie could 
not consider it as his country. Tlic^ house in 
which that event took place, tiocs not correspond, 
I will not say with the fame, but with the pa- 
rentag’e of the»poet. It seems to hav^ been ori¬ 
ginally little better than a cottage, and is now, 
by time and neglect, almost reduced to an hovel. 
But though Arezzo can scarcely rank Petrarca 
among her sons, she cun boast of many an illus¬ 
trious name, and display a long list of worthies 
distinguished in arts and in arms. Among these 

9 o 

, 1 shall only mention one, because though his 
merit was great, yet his profession was humble, 
and his name obscure. G^uUo V Aretiao, a monk 
of the eleventh century, invented the scale of 
notes now in use, and thus gave to music, as 
writing docs to language, a form and a body, 
which may preserve and convey its accents down 
to the latest posterity. 

While at Arezzo, the traveller may indulge 
himself in a pleasant and truly classical cxcur- 
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sior. to explore thp site of the youngfer Pliny’s 
Tuscan villa, so minutely and so beautifully de> 
scribed in one of his epistles.* It stood near 
Tifemum, now Citta <li Costello, and is supposed 
by Cluveiius to liave g^‘owri into a large town, 
called Borffo di jSoh Sepofero. This may have 
been its situation \ yet I should be incline^, from 
Pliny’s expressions, “ Oppidum est p^adiis noS‘ 
iris vicimm nomine to place it 

nearer this latter town. But to form any opi* 
nion as to^the real 
visiting the country itself, and comparing its lo* 
calities with the description of Pliny. 

Descending the hill of Arezzo next morning 
to the Etrurian plains,^ so famed at all times for 
their fettility, and shortly after passing the CVit- 
nna or Clanis which intev.sects them, we en* 
tered the Val d'Arno, the Italian Arcadia, and 


spot is impossible, without 


^ Uv, V. Ep. 0. 
t Lib. if. Epiat. 1. 

t Kegio erat ia primis Italic fertilis, Etrusci campi, qui 
Fssulas inter Arretiuraque jacent, fruiocDti et pecoris, et 
omuium copi& lerum opulenti.—TIL Liv. Lifr. xxu. 3» 
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hailed the Tuscan muse and the genius of Mil* 
ton. This Tale» almost as celebrated in modern, 
as the vale of Tempe was in ancient days, is 
formed by two ranges of hills stretching along, 
opposite to each other, at the distance of four or 
eight miles. In the plain between glides the 
Arno, diffusing fertility and verdure over his 
banks; industry extends the benefits of the stream 
even to the hills, covers their sides with harvests, 
and crowns their summits with orchards. Hand* 
some villages grace the road, and neat clean 
looking cottages rise without number in the 
fields, oftentimes embosomed in gardens, and 
overshadowed with pendent vines. The bill»oii 
both sides are adorned with several little towns, 
sometimes boldly rising on their sides, and at 
other times half concealed in their woods and 
recesses. Beyond the hills on the right rise the 
Apennines, lofty, rugged, and naked, excepting 
one summit, which is tufted with the forest that 
overhangs Vallombrosa. 

This scenery, which commences at the passage 
of the Chiana, or rather a few miles to the north 
of that river, continues with some variations to 
Florence, and forms the Val d'Amo Superiore. 
It is in its greatest beauty where narrowest, 
that is, from Levant to Indsa. At this latter 
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plfl^e (lie vale expands into a plain, and the 
rooti frfvtTjres fiotii the river. The weather was 
intensely liot, the roads were very dusty, and 
consequently the delight which a scene so beau* 
tifnl ill itseir, and so celebrated by fame, is well 
calculated to inspire, was considerably abated. 
We entered Florence about sunset. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Histort/ of Florence — i/s Edifires — Cathedral — 
Tombs—Mansoteum of the Medicmn Family 
— Palaces — Gallery, • 

Though Florence owes its orig-in to a Uo- 

inaii colon)’ CDnipoHC(l» it is said, of Cjesar’s 
chosen veterans, and tlioiig^Ii it glories in liaving^ 
retained and occasionaDy displayed nnioh of the 
energies and the magnanimity of its founders, 
yet it made a very inconsiderable iignre in an- 
_ cient limes; and os it was neither distinguished 
by great events, nor ennobled by great person¬ 
ages, it seems to have .slumbered away several 
ages in tlie tranqnil enjoyment of a feitile soil 
and a fine climate. Its powers were fit's! called 
forth, and its courage trie<l by tlie Gothic inva¬ 
sion, and while it underwent tn common with 

i 

the other cities of Italy, all the vicissitudes of 
that most destructive war which followed the 
demise of Theodorie, it seems to have invariably 
manifested a spirit of resi.slance and intrepidity 
worthy its military origin. These qualities sus- 
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pended indeed, but could not aT%vt the fate of 
the city, which sunk under the disasters of the 
Longobardic incui-siuns, and vcniaincd for many 
years a deserted mass of ruins. It was restored 
by Charlemagne, and ag.ain resumed some cele¬ 
brity ; blit it never shone forth in all its lustre, 
till governed by its own magistrates, and under 
laws enacted by its own authority, it acquired 
the name and the energies of a republic. It 
was not, it is true, th» first to profit by the 
weakness either of the German Caesars, or of 
its own inlers; but wiien it had once shaken off 
the yoke, it rose rapidly into fame and prospe¬ 
rity. Governed sometimes by its bishop, some¬ 
times by its nobles, and not unfrequently by its 
people, it experienced all the varieties and all 
the agitations of republican administration. 
Sometimes convulsed by the rival pretensions 
of the former, oi' by the licentious claims of the 
li^tter, it was converted into a field of battle, a 
theatre of guilt and assassination; at other times 
under the sway of a wise and virtuous magis¬ 
tracy, it exhibited a delightful scene of peace, 
industry, and prosperity, and displayed at once 
all the blessings, and all the glories of liberty. 
It was frequently engaged in wars with the 
neighboring states of jStenna, Pisa, and Ziucca, 
then populous and enterprising; and in these 
civil contests it obtained such a portion of rnfli- 

5 
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ary fame, ass placed it npoa a level with moat 

s 

of Italian cumuinnwealtlis. 

Hut wlietlier as^itated or tranquil at home, 
whether at peace or wav abroad, itij instifutimis 
were al vay'< free and manly, and its citizens 
were bold and active. 'I'liis indeed is one of 
the peculiar and e'sclu^ive advanlages,.of a re- 
jui’dit'an government ; every man while he is 
acting I'oi h s country acts for himself and for 
htH own inlei't'Sts; the market of honor, dig^nity, 
and employment, is o>-cii to :dl; it is conse¬ 
quently crowded with competitors, and each 
candidate is ol)li^cd, in his own defence, to ex¬ 
ert all the faculties of his sold, and call forth 
every laient <'ner* 4 :y, Hence that activity of 
mind, that iermentatioa of intellect and imagi¬ 
nation, which produces genius, and creates the 
poet and the orator, the statesman and the his¬ 
torian, the sage and the hero. The same ardent 
principle, it is true, that sets all the powers of 
the soul in motion, may at the same time rouse 
many a dark and <idestiiictivc passion, and may 
impel a bold bad man to many a wicked deed; 
and I am aware that men of timid minds, or of 
slavish propensities, are too apt to take occasion 
from this acknowledgment to inveigh against 
popular governments, and to exalt the advan¬ 
tages of monarchy. But do the intrigues of a 
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coKvt, anrl the lust and ambition of [irinces and 
nniiistci’s, r.xcitciio animosities, and produce no 
scenes of blood i* or, arc the annals of monar¬ 
chy stained with fewer crimes tlian tlic history of 
republicanism I* 'i'lic reverse is the case; and 
if all tbecrimes of all the Grecian rejuiblics M'ere 
nnitecl, tltey would not equal the mass of giiilt 
that inig(}it be collected from the reign of one 
Tersian monarch; as all the murders and all the 
assassinations perpetrated in nil the Italian coni' 
ujonwealllis put into the scale together, would 
kick the beam when counterbalanced by the 
bloody deeds of Philip 11. of Spain, or of Henry 
VIII. of England. 

s 

Wherever human passions are deeply engaged, 
crimes will occur; but the difference between 
'monarchy and republicanism is, that the former 
while it luitnrnlly excites and cherishes a spirit of 
intrigue, dissimulation, and treachery, proscribes 
the open, the generims feelings of conscious 
wortii, independence, and honest pride, and thus 
gives vice A decided advantage over virtue; the 
latter on the contrary, friendly in its very essence 
to public'ity and frankness, encourages the un- 
disguiseil <lisplay of bold intrepid sentiment, the 
sense of self-importance, and the pride of genius, 
such ns gi:uor>Uly accompany great talents, and 
mher the more useful and splendid virtues into 
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the wos kl. Ill a monni chy therefore where all is 
subservient to the will of the sovereign. Virtue 
luust ofien veil her bt-auty not to eclipse the 
spleiiilor of the throne, nor divert the lummgc of 
the people j in a repubiir, where the natural feel- 
ing.s of niankiiul have full scope, Vice imist hide 
her (lefonnity h-st she sliuiild excite hatred, and 
defeat licr own purposes. Look at the Grecian 
republics, even when most convulsed hy faction 
or maddened by war', contemplate, for instance, 
Athem and Locedarnwn in that bloody struggle 
of power and talents, which terminator! in the 
temporary sulijection of the former. Crimes of 
a V(!i‘y black die shock the feelings, anrl sufferings 
and misfortunes melt the heart; but how many 
virtues rise in opposition ? what vigor, what per¬ 
severance, what activity; and what patience 
exalt llie combatants, and inflame the mind of 
the reader! A jiostilciicc ravaged Athens within, 
and a cruel and iinsuccesssful W'ur wasted her 
without; yet what a constellation of great and 
wise men bla/ed around, her, and brightened the 
gloom of her destiny. Socrates and Thucydides, 
Pericles and ALcibiades, Sophocles and Euripides, 
all .giace the annals of this dlnastrous PaUtpon- 
ncsian contest, and shed around Alftcns a lustre 
more vivid and more permanent than the glory 
of all the victories of Lacedeemon. Who would 
not prefer the agitations and even reverses of 
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suck a republie to the tranquillity and the tri' 
umphs of the most splendid monarchy ? 

It has been frequently and justly observed, 
that the Italian republicsof the middle agfs bore 
a striking- resemblance to the commonwealths of 
Greece; and to this observation it may be added 
that Florence bad a strong similarity to Athens; 
a similarity not only iu government and temper, 
but in genius and talents. Thus as in Athens so 
in Florence^ that genius seemed struck out by the 
collision of parties and by tlie shock of war; 
and as Euripides and Sophocles rose in the heat 
of the Peloponnesian, so Dante and Bocaccio 
sprung up amid the sanguinary broils of the 
Ghibelline contest. And again, as Demosthenes 
and Eschines, animated the decline of Alliens, and 
'cheered her once more with the .language of lU 
berty before she received the Macedonian yoke; 
so Florence ere she sunk iuto slavery, gave as a 
last bequest to liberty and literature, the works 
of Guicciardini and Machiavelle. 

In the interval, the perpetual struggle between 
rival parties, and the vicissitudes that followed 
each other so rapidly kept the powers of the mind 
in continual action, and adapted them to** excel¬ 
lence in every pursuit. Hence poets and states¬ 
men, architects a^d painters, all of high m^rit 
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and corresponding^ fame, rose in succession, and 
gave Florence, while free, the reputation which 
she scarcely forfeited when enslaved, of being 
the seat of the sciences, and the niotheruiid iiui’se 
of the Tuscan muse. The struggles which raged 
in the meantime in her bosom, and the wars 
which she carried on abroad, seem also like the 
wars and quarrels of ancient Greece, to have been 
no obstacle to her prosperity; and ns Athens and 
Lacedam&n were never so rich and so populous 
as when engagedin mutual debates ; so Floremx^ 
Pisa, and iS'teRNa never contained more inhabit¬ 
ants or displayed greater resources than when 
warring upon each other, and marching hostile 
legions to each other’s gates. This remark, ap¬ 
plicable to the other Italian republics of the same 
period, and indeed to those of both ancient 
Greece and Italy, proves that the agitations of a 
commonwealth are neither so dangerous to pub¬ 
lic happiness nor so destructive of private felicity, 
as the advocates of monarchy wish to persuade 
the world. The truth is. that tide of prosperity 
which has left so many trac^ behind, not only 
in the cities which I have just mentioned, butiu 
almost every town in the northern paits of Italy, 
Buebas Mantua, Cremona, Vicentia, and Verona, 
was the effect of republican industry; and most 
of the stately edihees which still adorn these 
cities, whether public or private, saciv^ or pro- 
VOL. JU. Z 
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f^ne, were raised by republican taste and niunio 
licence. 


1 speak not here of Rome; that city destined ^ 
it seems, to eternal greatness, owes her splendor 
to another cause more active perhaps than even 
the spirit of liberty, and doubtless more sublime j 
but the capitals to which 1 allude still exhibit the 
monuments of the opulence and the public spirit 
of their ancestors us their noblest decorations, 
which, while they stand like so many trophies of 
liberty, show to the world how much popular 
surpasses monarchical government. 

Among fallen republics, the fate of Florence 
seems peculiar; the loss of her liberty neither 
' added to her splendor, nor augmented her fame or 
territory; it did not even increase the prosperity 
of the family that usurped the government, or 
cast any additional lustre round the Medlcean 
name. While Florence was free and the Medici 
only its first citizens, she paid a most honorable 
tribute to their superior merit by a voluntary de* 
ference to ibeir counsels} a tribute which ambi¬ 
tion, if it knew its own interests, would prefer to 
forced homage and extorted aljegiance. 

The first merchant princes of this family, wise¬ 
ly content with the ascendency which the afifection 
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and the gi'atitudc of their country g'ave them 
blended the policy of the statesman, the disinter¬ 
estedness of the patriot, and the munificence of 
the sovereign, with the economy of traders, and 
the affability, the ease, and the simplicity of citi¬ 
zens. Such was the eflcct of these virtues, set¬ 
off at the same time by learning and discern¬ 
ment, that history presents few great men to our 
observation more worthy of esteem and admira¬ 
tion than Cosmo and Lorenzo di il^edtct. The 
title of Pater Palria, fii-st justly bestowed by 
Roman gratitude upon Cicero, and since that 
period so often prostituted by the prodigality of 
courtly flattery, and by the vaiiity of weak, and 
even vicious despots, was here once more con¬ 
ferred by the judicious affection of a whole city 
on a genei-ous and deserving magistrate. 

But though the liberty of Fhrence and the 
glory of the Medicean family survived Lorenzo, 
yet they began from the fatal period of his death 
to decline; till one of his descendants decorated 
with the empty title of Duke*, resigned tlie 
nobler appellation of the first citizen and the 
fatlier«f bis country, and usurped by force that 
government which the gratitude and the venera- 
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tioii of his countrymen had deposited with ge¬ 
nerous confidence in the Ininds of bis ancestors. 
Long might he have retained, unenvicd and even 
applauded, the same honorable sway. But 

Conccssi pudet ire vii civemquc videri.- 

Lucan ii. 


A title conferred by the Emperor, and supported 
by a regiment of guards, was in Alexander di 
MedieVs estimation preferable to one founded 
on his own virtues and the love of his coun¬ 
try. From this iuausjucious period the Medici, 
no longer the patrons of the arts and the sciences, 
were lost in the common herd of petty despots, 
and like them, whiled away their days in intrigue 
.debauchery, and obscurity. Under their leaden 
sway the commerce of Florence died away, the 
genius of the Tuscans languished, and want 
and misery spread over the fertile plains of 
Etruria. 

4 

The fate of Florence is u lesson held out to all 
free governments, to guard them not only against 
the ambition and the power, but even against 
the virtues and the popularity of their rulers. 
The latter without doubt are the moi'e dangerous. 
Avowed ambition or pride ilUdissembled e^cRc 
hatred, and justify opposition j while benevolence 
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and affability engage the affections, and disarm 
resistance. Hence it would perhaps have been 
fortunate for Rome if her first tyrant, instead of 
Augustus had been Nero ; and it is pcrha|;)s for 
the same reason advantageous to the cause of 
liberty that the chief magistrate in a free state 
should not be of a character too popular and en- 
gaging. 

Florence is now under the government of the 
Prince of Parma most unjustly expelled by the 
French from his own territory, and reluctantly 
decorated with the mock title of King of Etru¬ 
ria. How long he may be permitted to enjoy 
even this shadowy and precarious honor it is dif¬ 
ficult to determine ; but if the French were in* 
dined to respect a title of their own creation and 
to leave him in quiet possession, yet a weak con¬ 
stitution and a heart broken«by disaster, will ere 
long bring his reign to a premature termination. 
He his naturally a prince of a mild and benovo* 
lent character, aud well fitted to govern a small 
territory in times of tranquillity. 

Florence is seated in a vale intersected by the 
ArnOf graced by numberless hills^ and bordered 
at no great distance by mountains of various 
forms rising gradually towards the Apennines. 
'J'he whole Vide is one continued grove and gar- 
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den, where the beauty of the country is enlivened 
by the animation of tlie town, and the fertility of 
the soil is redoubled by the industry of its culti¬ 
vators. White villas fflcam throuffh the orchards 
OIL every side, and large populous hamlets border 
the roads, and almost line the banks of the river. 
Such is the scene of comfort and prosperity that 
surrounds the Tuscan, capital, raised originally 
by tbc genius of liberty, and restored by the 
Grand Duke Leopold*. Happy will it be for the 
inhabitants, if its charms can resist tbc blasts 
from hell, which have passed the Alps and the 
Apennines, and now blood in tempests over the 
Val d'Arno. 


The city itself spreads along the side of thp 
river which forms one of its greatest ornaments, 
and contributes not a little to its fame. Its streets 
are well paved or^ rather flagged, wider than 
usual in southern climates, and its houses in ge¬ 
neral are solid and rather stately. It has several 
squares, and many churches and palaces ; so that 
its appearance is airy, clean, and sometimes 
rising towards grandeur. I do not however think, 
that the number of great edifices corresponds 
ytrith the reputation of the city, or with the figure 
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Avluci) il has so long made in the annals of 
modern history. It is indeed tA be considered, 
that wc came directly from Romo, and that the 
glories of that capital, when fresh upon the mind, 
must naturally eclipse the inferior splendor of 
every other city. 


CIIURCIIKS. 

The Catitedral, with its adjoining baptistery j 
St, IjOrcitzOi and the Munsolmm of theMediceau 
family; Santa Maria NovcUa, and SanUi'Crocet 
.are titu most eonspiciions edifices in Florencdy 
and have cacii some peculiarity that claims at¬ 
tention. 

The cathedral, called as usual in Italy II 
'Dumno, is an edifice of great slrenglh and inag- 
niRccuce, and ranks among the first of the kind 
in Europe. It is in fact, if wc consider magni¬ 
tude and materials, boldness and skill, the second 
and in these respects inferior* only to the miri- 
valled Vatican. Its walls arc iiicrusted with 
black and white marble; it is paved with va¬ 
riegated marble disposed, at least in part, by 
Michael Angelo ; it is adorned both within and 
without by marble statues, most of which arc 
works of the most eminent scnlj>toi’s; and its 
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paintings are in general masterpieces of the art. 
But its principal distinction and greatest glory 
is its dome, prior to that of St. Peter’s iu lime, 
and little inferior to it in inngnitiule *. As it 
has the advantage of tlie latter in date, so it is 
represented l)y the Florentines as its model. 
Michael Angelot they say, used to behold it with 
rapture, and pronounced it matchless in its kind ; 
and they hence conclude that his genius kindled 
by the contemplation, conceived the grander 
idea of the Homan dome. But this dome, though 
erected by Michael Angelot was planned by 
ISramante, and to him we are to ascribe the 
merit of the glorious conception. At all events, 
it is highly honorable to Florence to have fur* 
nished, if not the plan, at least the example, even 
^o Rome herself, and to have commenced in the 
thirteenth century an editice of such boldness and 
magnitude. 


This church was begun in the year 1296. The 
dome was raised • in the following century by 
JBrunellesco, who finished the edifice. The form 
of the dome to an eye accustomed to St. Peter’s 
is not plea.sing ; it is octagonal, a form of less 


* The difference is only thirteen feef in height ud h.^eeB 
in breadth. 
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simplicity, and of course of less grandeur tlian the 
circular j it is moreover closed at the top, and 
consequently appears dark and dismal to a spec¬ 
tator, who recollects the soft lights that play 
round the vault and illuminate the mosaics of the 
Vatican. The arcades that border tiie nave 
look nuked for want of pilasters, and the 
cornice (if it may be so called, for it rather re¬ 
sembles a gallery) that intersects the space 
between the arches and the springing of the vault 
above, for want of pillars or pilasters to support 
it seems out of place, and rather an excrescence 
than an ornament. The windows are smaller 
than usual iu similar edifices, and the deep and 
rich colors of the glass, which would elsewhere 
be considered as a beauty, here, by diminishing 
the quantity of light, render the defect more 
. visible. The chdir is immediately under the 
dome, and like it octagonal. It is enclosed by 
an Ionic colonnade of variegated marble, and 
adorned with basso relievos. 

On the whole, the cathedral of Floi'encc was 
the first effort of the reviving arts, and announced 
to a rude age the glories of the approaching era; 
it stood for some time unequalled, and even now 
claims the second honors. Nor is this noble fabric 
deficient in that more interesting glory which 
great monuments derive from great events. In 
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it way assembled the celebrated council, where 
a Greek Emperor, surrounded by the patriarchs 
of the Greek church, sat enthroned next to the 
Roman l*outifrand his prelates, and the two most 
numerous, most aucient, and most veiiorablc 
communions of the Christian body were united 
for the last time in the bondsof faitli and charity. 
This union is considered as a gjand and singular 
event, but desirable as it then was, and must at 
all times be, it will appear to the reader ac¬ 
quainted with the subjects in debate, much less 
singular than their division. In this church also 
the Emperor Frederic 111. environed by liis 
vassal kings and dukes, sat in imperial stale, and 
distributed tlic honors of knighthood among his 
attendants. Wc may wish to forget that its 
pavement was dctiled by the blood of GiuHano 
di Medici; but wliilc the crigac presents itself 
to our memory we may also recollect its punish¬ 
ment, and the providential escape of Lorenzo, 

To these historical embellishments we may 
add the additional awfulni'.ss which this cathedral 
derives from the illustrious persons who repose 
under its pavement. Among these are the well- 
known names of BruncUescOf Giotto, and Mar- 
silius Ficinus. A picture only records the 
memory of Danic, whose ronuiins, notwithstand¬ 
ing the lustre which his genias reflects upon Ms 
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country, slumber in exile at Ravennaf in a tomb 
erecls.1 anj inscribed by Bernardo, father of the 
Cardiiial Bemho. Another epitaph, supposed to 
have been penned by the poet himself, ends with 
a g-eiitle complaint. 


Hie clauclor Daules patriis extorris ab oris 
Quern genuit purvi Floreiitia inaler aniorif. 


Tfie Florentines have indeed at various times 
cnde-avwed to recover the relics of tlieir illus¬ 
trious citizen, and particularly during" the reign 
of Loo X. when Michael Angelo himself is said 

A 

to have exerted his influence to obtain them; 
but ID vain : the people of Ravenna, who had 
the honor of aflurding the exiled poet an asylum 
wlven living, conceive that they had the best title 
to the honor of preserving his ashes when dead~ 
Rxulem a Floreniia excepit Ravenna,'' says 

the epitaph, “ vivo Jrvens, mortuum colens, .. . . 

* 

iumulum pretiosinn musis, S. P. Q. Rev. jure ac 
are suo tamquam t/iesaumm suum munivit, in~ 
stauravit, ornavit.’* In fine, the Fiorentiiie re¬ 


public Voted a magnificent cenotaph to be erected 
in this cathedral; but even this vote has hitherto 
proved ineffectual, and the picture alluded to 
above continues still to occupy the place allotted 
to the monument, 
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Close to the front of the church but totally 
detached from it rises the Campanile or belfry, 
a light airy and graceful tower, coated with 
variegated marble, and adorned with many 
highly finished statues. Opposite tlie principal 
entrance stands the Baptistery, an octangular 
edifice, in many respects of great beauty. A 
number of granite pillars support its dome, and 
fine mosaics shed a rich coloring over it^ the 
walls are lined, and the pavement is inlaid with 
marble. It is deditjatedto St. John the"Baptist, 
and all its ornaments have a reference to the 
sacrament of Baptism. It is in reality the Bap¬ 
tistery, not of one parish only, but of tlie whole 
city of Florencet and corresponds in magnitude 
with its destination. Its three great bronze 
portals are celebrated for the exquisite beauty of 
the basso relievos with which they are adorned j 
the figures represent several great scriptural 
events, such as the creation and fall of man, the 
deluge, the sacrifice of Abraham, and the prin< 
cipal events of the life of St. John, with the 
cardinal and theological virtues. Michael Angelo, 
in an ecstacy of sKlmiratioD, termed them the 
Gates of Paradise. This well-known tribute of 
praise, wheu paid by such an artist, has justly 
been considered as an encomium that places 
them above the reach of criticism. 
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Tbe reader} unacquainted with the date of 
thcsb masterpieces, will be astoni^ed when he 
learns that one of the three is inscribed anno 
IdOO, an era when tbe arts were supposed to 
slumber under the ruins of antiquity, and when 
even Italy itself is generally represented as 
enveloped in all the gloom of ignorance and 
barbarism, lu truth, our ideas of tbe middle 
ages are in many respects the mere prejudices 
of Childhood. Europe, or at least lta|y, was 
never involved in such utter darkness as some 
of our modern oracles endeavor to make their 
unthinking readei's imagine. Some pf the Italian 
republics were then in tbe full enjoyment of li¬ 
berty ; and liberty never yet visited a country 
without bringing knowledge and taste, the aits 
aud the sciences in her train. Surely, the dbn* 
tnry ahd the country that produced Cimahue and 
GioitOy Arnolfo and Ugolini; Dante and Pe- 
^rorca, could not have been deficient in genius or 
critici-sm, in painting or sculpture, in design or 
in architecture. 

^ut let ns turn from a subject too fertile and 
alluring for a traveller, and pass to the church 
of St. Lorenzo, the next in rank as an object of 
curiosity, not so much for its own internal 
beauties as for the edifices united or counccted 
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with it. These are the Sacristy, the Mediceau 
cha)>el, and the Laurcutian library. 

4 , 

The Sacristy, which is a chapel and the 
mausoleum of several princes of the Mediceau 
line, was planned by Michael Angeht and is 
adorned with several statues of his workmanship. 
Some are finished in his best styles others re¬ 
main unfinished, but display, it is thought, even 
in the imperfect parts, the grand daring (ouches 
and inimitable manner of the sculptor. 

Close to the Sacristy and behind the chancel 
of the church, though the communication is not 
yet open, stands the intended mausoleum of the 
Mediceau family. This edifice was begun two 
hundred years ago *, and if completed upon the 
plan on which it Wi\s commenced, it would sur¬ 
pass every sepulchral building in the world. < 
Its form is octagonal, its diameter ninety-four, 
and its elevation to the vault two hundred feet. 
It is literally lined with lapis lazuli, agate, jasper, 
onyx, &c. furnished with sarcophagi of porphyry, 
and supported by granite pilasters with capitals 
of bronze. The niches between these pilasters 
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are of touchstone; beneath is a subterraneous 
chapel, where the bodies, whose names are in¬ 
scribed on the sarcophagi above, are to repose. 
The crucifixion ut' our Saviour, a group in 
white marble by Johii of liolofftia, with a Blessed 
Virgin by Michael Angeloy and St. John by one 
of his disciples, grace this dormitory of the dead, 
and preside over it with appropriate majesty. 
But 

Nc.scia raeu9 liominum fati sortisque futurn:, 

% 

before the magnificent monument intc||dcd for 
their reception was finished, the Mcdiccati line 
has failed; the work is now' suspended, and if 
we may Judge from the inipoverislied state of 
the country and the agitation of tlic times, it is 
iiot likely to be resumed for many years, if over. 
In the mean time, the materials of the inlaid 
pavement remain still in store ; the dome which 
was to have been inci’u.stcd with mosaics (it was 
first intended with lapis lazuli) presents notliing 
to the eye but its inanimate form ; even the altar 
has not yet been raised, nor the grand entrance 
opened from the church of St. Laurence. In 
slioii;, if the present system of French influence 
and exaction should conliiuie, the Mediccuii 
chapel, stripped of its rich decorations, will be 
abandoned to oblivion, until undermined by 
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time it shall one day bury under its ruins the 
remains which it was commissioned to preserve, 
as a sacred deposit enshrined in pomp and mag¬ 
nificence*. 


The Laurentian libiary is in tlie convent an¬ 
nexed to the church. This library consisted 
originally of the many valuable manuscripts 
collected by the first princes of tlic Medicean 
family; these were dispersed in a very little 
time after the death of Loi'enzo, during the dis¬ 
grace and banishment of his son. Many were 
recovered, others purchased, and the collection 
considcAbly increased by the munificence of the 
two Mcdiccan Ponlifis, Leo X. and Clement VII. 
As these manuscripts were in almost every lan- 
’ gnage, and as their number was considerable, 
the reputation of the collection rose very high, 


* Tbia celelimtcil cbapel Appeared to us dark and heavy, 
and in arcliilecinral beauty, chaste decoration, and fair 
proportions, far inferior to the Corsint chapel in St. John 
Lateran. In riches it is equalled if not surpassed by the 
Borgkeie chapel io Sla, Maria Maggiore. But though it 
yields io magnificence to these two unrivalled temples, it far 
surpasses ail similar edifices, whether oratory or mausoleum, 
beyond the Alps. The dome of the Invalids at Faria covers 
a chapel, which is shewn as the pride of French architecture; 
but when compared to the Mcdiceau chapel, how grScelcss 
are if* proportious! how mean its materials I 
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and almost equalled, it is !)aid, that of the Vatican. 
This libi'ary was indeed the noblest moilumeut 
which the Medici have left of the glory of their 
line, and reflected more honor upon them thau 
the proiidest ediflees could bestow; but even this 
literary inoiinnicnt will si>On ovist only in rcm.ein< 
brance; it has not esca)>cd the rapacity of the 
French loaders, and after the gleaning which it 
has already furnished, it will probably pass entire, 
cither as an homage, or a purchase, or n vo/um- 
lartf present, to the consnlar palace. 


CHURCHES. • 

It is not my intention to enlarge upon the 
churches of FUyi^nce; in external beauty, cx> 
cepiiiig the cathedral, they are inferior to many, 
but in internal decorations equal to most Italian 
churches; however to travellers who had just ar¬ 
rived from Rome, and sated their eyes with the 
splendor of its majestic temples, the most mag- 
iiiflcent edifices of Florence could present little 
interesting, nothing astonishing. One charm in¬ 
deed the churches of Florence possess in a man¬ 
ner peculiar to themselves, and that is, an inti¬ 
mate connexion with the memory of the great 
men who flourished in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century, and from Florence diffused the light of 
VOL. HI. • • 
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literature over the western world. Tlierc are 
few churches in this city wliich arc uut cimobled 
by the tombs of some or other of these personag^es; 
scarce one that docs not (Mesent to the eye, iii> 
scriljcd on marble or hroiizc', some illustiious and 
well known luiuic. Thus in the chnrcli of San 
wc fiiul the tomb of Pitas of 
disting;tiished alike by rank, fortune, genius, piety 
and learning'. Tliis cumbinatiou of qualities so 
rare even wlicn single, deserved to be recorded 
ill lines mure simple and an'eeting tlian the two 
bombastic verses now inscribed upon his tomb. 

On (he ui)|)Osite side of the chureli lies Poli- 
tianus, the friend of Lorenzo, the favoi ite of the 
T^atin luiisc; a trivial epitaph records liis name; 
hut no elegiac verse deplores his untimely fate, 
nor docs one iiuli^naut line avenge his sullied 

^ O 

fame. The itoiior of vindicating the poet was 
reserved to an Knglish.pcuj and 1‘olitiati owes to 
the generosity of a iloscoe tliat which i.o had a 
right to claim from the justice of his countrymen. 

ruudiiius illc vjget moruin t«Dor, nt pia vitti: 
i^iniplicjtus nullia cst labcfacta nialis. 

In the church of Sla, Croec w'e hnd the tomb 
of Michael Angelo ISuonaroiti, the painter^ tlie 
sculptor, the ai*c}iitcct. It is graced with many 
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figures; perhaps the name alone would have been 
its best decoration. In the same cliiircli lie the 
remains of Leonardi Brtini Arelino, and of Ga- 
lileo, a more illustrious name. In anothor siinc- 
tiiary reposes the Florentine lavy, Guicciardini; 
and in a third the Tuscan Tacitus, MachiavcUi. 
Of Boccado, the modern Vetronius, we say no¬ 
thing; the abuse of genius is more odious and 
more contemptible than its absence, and it im¬ 
ports little where the impure remains of a licen¬ 
tious author arc consigned to their kindred dust. 
Fur the same reason the traveller may pass un¬ 
noticed the tomb of the malignant Arvtino. But 
who can view without compassion the urn of tlie 
young the virtuous poet VeriniP 

Occidit obscaeaae Veneris contagia vitaos. 

Moribas atnbiguum major an ingeiiio. 

Sic jacci, Leo patriae dolor et decus—unde juventus 
Exemplum, ct rates materiam capiant. 

4 

% 

The tombs of the learned Greeks who fied be¬ 
fore the last and worst of barbarians, the Turks, 
and fixing at Florence established the scat of the 
Grecian muses in Etruria, awaken many a plea¬ 
sing and many a melancholy recollection.* The 
honors heaped on these illustrious exiles, the en¬ 
thusiasm of their numerous disciples, and the 
propagation of their language delight the imagi- 
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nalioh t^veij atthistlistance oftime, aiiddocrcdil 
to the lu.sle iunl tliu IculiHgs of tlic Italians of that 
vivid era. 

Who can recollect without regret and indigna¬ 
tion, that the s<diooI;i which they opened, uro 
shut} that I lie divine langnage which they taught, 
is ncgIcctcHl} and that a race of savage invaders 
arc now endeavoring to suppress the dialects of 
Greece and of Italy, in order to substitute the 
flippant jargon of France in their stead, and to 
replace the bullion of ancient wisdom by the tin¬ 
sel of Gallic philosophism. Thus has this rest¬ 
less and overbearing nation twice attacked the 
cause of literature in Florence; in their first visit, 
they plundered and dispersed the Mcdicean li¬ 
brary and cabinet} ill their second, they not only 
rep'eated the same sacrilege, but attempted to stop 
fur ever the two great sources of science and of 
literature, by suppressing the languages of Plato 
and of Cicero. 


PALACES. 


The remark which we have made above, re¬ 
lative to the churches of FlorencCf is still more 
applicable to the palaces} few of which are cal¬ 
culated to inspire interest, cither from their gran- 
flenr nr magnitude, when compared to similar 
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ediiiees in Rome. To which w6 may add, that 
the Tuscan style, mixed as it g-oiterally is in these 
buildings with much of the rustic, is dull and 
Jieavy, and gpivesthem a sullen appearance better 
adapted to monasteries or even prisons than to 
palaces. The Palazzo Strozzi, and even the ar- 
eliidncal residence the Palazzo Pitti, thoug^h 
grand, regular, and extensive ediBces, fall under 
this censure. The Palazzo Coritini on the quay 
is perhaps an exception. The Palazzo Riccardi 
is said to he erected on a plan of Michael Angelo; 
it has however a bettor recoinnieiulution to notice. 
If was Iniilt by tht* fii*st Cosmo de Medici, and 
was tlic residence of that family in the happiest 
and most glorious period of its history, w'heii its 
wealth was the produce of its industry, its honors 
the voluntary trihutc of public esteem, and its 
jiowor the aftbetion of its country. The house of 
CosiHo and afterwards of Lorenzo, was then truly 
the palace of public wisdom, the Curia of the 
Commonwealth, and at the same time the abode 
of the Greek, the Latin, and the Etruscan muses. 
It was in process of time honored by the presence 
of emperors and of pontiffs, and of kings and of 
princes; it was decorated by the first artists in 
succession, and may with propriety be considered 
as the temple of virtue, public spirit, and science. 


Wlicn we enter it the recollection of all t,lic 
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virtues nnd the honors ot'the first 3icdici inspire 
VGiierution; as we advance we seem to see the 
heroes and the sages of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries rising successively before us, and 
claiining the homage due to their exertions in the 
cause of science and literature. flospes,*' says 
the inscription which presents itself to the 
stranger on his entrance, ** Mediceasolim ades 
hi quibus non solum tot principes viri, srd et sa- 
ipsa liahitavit adcst omnis erudiitonis qua 

hie nutriccs . 

Grains venerarc. It must appear surprising, 
tliat a sovereign of this family should have sold a 
palace so intimately connected with the history 
of its fortunes, and not only the incunabula ffentis, 
but a monument of the most honorable period of 
its existence. But Ferdinand II. lived at a time 
when the Mcdicean princes, then a degenerate 
race, had lust in the cB'eminacy and pride of so¬ 
vereignly, even the memory of the virtues that 
utude their ancestors great, anti were probably 
indifferent or perhaps averse to trophies and mo- 
numents that only reproached tlietn with their 
vices and their indolence. 

The Riccardi family, the present proprietors 
of the Mcdicean palace, are not unworthy of 
such a residence. It still remains the i'C[K)sitory 
of the arts and of the wisdom of antiquity; and 
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its gallery and library op<’n tu public inspection, 
continue to announce the spirit, the jiulgnicnt, 
and the liberality of' its inhabitunis. 

One of the most remarkable ctliliccs of Florence, 
and perhttps the most benutifni in its kind in 
Europe, is the Ponic della Trinita, built of 
marble and formed of three elliptic arches; it was 
erected bywlJMHWwff//, and is universally ndinirctl 
for grace and airy lightness. 

THE OALLEUY. 

ft now remains for me to speak of the cclc« 
brated gallery which has occupied the attention 
of so many sovereigns, and tbrms the distinguish¬ 
ing and most honorable feature of Florence. The 
general appearance of this city is equalled by 
many and surpassed by some Italian cities; but 
its gallery stands confessedly in the second place, 
and yields only to the unrivalled collection of the 
Vatican. T am aware that in speaking of both 
these famous cabinets I am enlarging rather upon 
their past than their present glory, and need not 
inform the reader that the masterpieces of the 
latter have been transported to Franco, and that 
those of the former have been conveyed by a well- 
timed precaution to Palermo. The IModieetti 
gallery therefore when we visited it, was strii>||||l 

I 
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ol* its principal ornnincnts, and presented so many 
vacant IVanics and nnocenpied pedestals, that 
found ourselve s mon’ <lis[mscd to regret its absent 
tlian to udinire its present In aiitii-s. Atiiong the 
former were the Vmus o/'A/n/itis, the I'’aun, the 
Wirsttfcrx, with sixty other ancient slcdnes, the 
niost perfect in their kind, now at Palernm. 
Many others, of nearly a similar descnption> have 
tieen transported to Paris. The paintings, at 
least the innsterpieces, have shared the same 
fate, and for the same reasons have been either 
removetl to Sicily or sent to France. The gallery, 
however, could not be said to be a dreary void; 
many statues nn<l many paintings still remained, 
excellent in their kinds, and capable singly of 
giving reputation to any transalpine collection. 

f 

We will now proceed to a more minute ac¬ 
count, and begin by the edifice itself. It was 
erectetl by the orders of Cosmo 1. in the year 1564. 
Georgio Vasari wa.s the architect; it is built in 
the form of the Greek letter n, and is more than 
five hundred feet in Icngili; the court enclosed 
betw*^»*n the wings is sixty-four feet in breadth. 
This court is regular in all its parts; on each side 
isagallorv su|)portcd by Tuscan pillars; one end 
opens on the great square; the other borders the 
A4!itOf. oimI is terminated by a large arch whiph 
.;i||l|«s the two buildings and forms the comniii- 
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nicatioii. The iiuig-iiiUidc and i-egularity of this 
edifice arc alone e:i|)ablo of g^iviiij;' it a majestic 
appearance, but in ullicr i'e.s|>ects it is liable to 
innrli crilicisni; fur, not to obji-cl totlic heuviness 
of tin- order itscll’, the gallery is loo low, the pil¬ 
lars too far from each other, the entaldalnrc too 
euinbersume, and (he mIiuIc colniiinulc quite 
bni‘ie<l inider the vast snpcM'strnctuie whicli it 
supports. 

On entering and asceudiiig the staircase (for 
the gallery is in the iif^icr story) we arc pleased 
to find the vestibule adorned with the busts of the 
Mcdicean jirinces its founders, who sceni to pre¬ 
side over the entrance as the tutelary divinities of 
the place, and to claim from the traveller, as he 
passes before them, the acknowledgment due to 
their munificence. These princes occupy the first 
part of the vestibulum ; the second part contains 
various antique altars and two remarkable tro¬ 
phies. The gallery occupies the whole length of 
the building on both sides, and the end or space 
that forms the communication. Each wing of 
this gallery is four hundred and sixty feet in 
length, and the part that forms the communi- 
catioii is more than one hundred; it is about 
twenty-four in breadth, and nearly as many in 
height. The ceiling is painted in fresco, and re¬ 
presents in one wing various mythological sub- 
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\ccXii; in the middle, and in the other wing; con¬ 
spicuous persons and events reniarknblu in the' 
annals of J'lortuux. These painting^s are only 
iulercsliiigf inasmuch as they arc connected ivitli 
(lie history of the art. Ininiediately under the 
ceiling is a line of portraits of great men both 
ancient and modern; of the latter many arc copied 
from originals. The walls are adorned with pic¬ 
tures, and lined with busts and statues, alt an¬ 
tique, some in marble and some in bronze. AW 
the busts are of Roman Kinperors, or of persons 
connected with imperial families. The statues 
generally represent gods or heroes; of these, few 
arc perfect, most having been damaged, and re¬ 
paired with more or less felicity by modern artists. 
Intermingled with the statues and busts are altars 
hud sarcophagi, shields, and Iropliies. 


Above the statues the pictures arc ranged iu 
such a manner as to form the history of the art 
from the eleventh century down to tlie seven- 
teentb. The mixture of objects, sacred and pro¬ 
fane, historical and fictitious, produces an un¬ 
pleasant sensation; but accordlngtothe principles 
of the arrangement, which is to shew the pro¬ 
gress of the art, seems unavoidable. The num¬ 
ber both of paintings and statues surprizes; the 
excellency of many astonishes; and tbe eiTeAt of 
the whole at first is rather confusion than satis- 
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faction. The :iri‘ang;omcnt,it must he admitted, 
is simple and methodical, hut the objects press 
too close upon each othei, and leave no time for 
discrimination. 

Tile g'allery is bordered on one side by a suit of 
apartments or liidls, spacious and well-propor¬ 
tioned, twenty, I think, in number, each of which 
is consecrated to sonic particular set of imister- 
picces in sculpture or in painting, or to some par- 
ticnlar school or favorite collection. 

One of these li.alls is devoted to Niobc and her 
children, a collection in itself, consisting of six¬ 
teen figures, all intended to form, like the Lao- 
coon,one group. Whether tliis celehratcd group 
be the original itself which Pliny the Elder as¬ 
cribes to either Scopas or Praxiteles*, or only a 
copy, is a subject of debate among critics; its 
merits are acknowledged, though very diiTercnlly 
appreciated, as Winckelman and the Italian ar¬ 
tists in general represent the different figures, par¬ 
ticularly that of Niobe itself, as models of the 
highest perfection, and in every excellence equal 


4 

* xxxvi. cap. 5. Ausonius decides in favor of the lutlcr, 
probably because bis name is belter adapted to vcrsificiilion. 
Tlio same reason may have influenced a writer in the Antko- 
logia. Aas. Epitaph, — Anth, Hb. 4. 
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to t])C < wo .supposed grand iiiastcrpioccs of the 
art; while tliu French, though they admit the 
general beauty, hud fatilt with the details, and 
place them on the whole much lower in the scale 
of excellency. We arc naturally inclined to pre¬ 
fer the opinion of the former, whose authority iu 
the arts a transa]])ine connoisneur cannot safely 
reject; esi>ecially n.s we arc inclined to suspect 
that the real, cause of the criiiinstn of the latlor is 
the pure and almost sublime simplicity of these 
figures, expressing the extreme of fear in the 
daughters, and of grief in the molher, without 
grimace, distortion, dr sigitatioii. 

Orba resedit 

Exaiiimos iiilcr nalos^ Dulusquc, viruinriue^ 

Diri^uitqii^ malis; iiullos luovct auro cupillosi 
* III TuUu color Cht blue sangiiiDC, lumina niscstis 
Stan* inimota gcui!s-*-nilul cst in iinagiiie vivi, 

Ocid» Met. vi. 301. 

These figrtres have been damaged and re¬ 
paired. 

The most beautiful of these halls, which con¬ 
tained the Veims of Mcdicist may be considered 
as a tetn[dc to that goddess, eipial perhaps in in¬ 
terior beauty to that of Paphos or Cythera: at 
present (his temple is abandoned by its celesti^ 
inhabitant, and nearly stript of all its furniture. 
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[t contained tlieniastcrpidccsof anriciit .sculpture 
and modern painting'; when they arc to be rc> 
placed it is difficult to determine. This little 
temple, fur su we nniy call it, is an octag;on of 
about four-aiid-tweidy feet in diameter, its dome 
is adorned with mother of pearl, and its pavement 
funned of beantifnl marbles. Other apartments 
;ire consecrated to the great schools of painting*, 
and could formerly boast of many of ilie ma.stcr« 
pieces of each; now their vacant places only are 
(ionspicnou.s; ** xed prafnlgebant eo ipso quod non 
visebanlur* their aUsenceaniiuiinced ther value 
and their celchritv. 


*■ Tacilii5, Aiinal. I. iii. 
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Eiifirons of I'lorencc — 'J'ke Arno —77<c Viltas 
of the. Grand Duke — Fasuhc — A’^alhmbrosn. 

1.^ [lOAl tltc city wc w ill pass to the neighboringj 
country, M'liicl) presents us great a portion of ru¬ 
ral bounty, liill and dale, orchard and vineyard, 
eoltugc ujul villa, as the environs of any capital in 
Kuroj»«’, Na 2 )lcs perhaps excepted. Its first fea¬ 
ture is the Arno, a river like the Itlwr, inferior 
to many streams in magnitude, but superior to 
most in renown. Unknown in the first age of 
Italian verso, its name rose to cminonce in the se¬ 
cond, became the (lieinc of. many a strain, and 
was celebrated in both the divino dialects of 
Italy. Hvcn foreign bards caught inspiration on 
its banks, and the genias of Milton himself loved 
to sport under the poplars that shade its borders. 

O ego (iiuintus ervun, gclidi cum stratus aii Avni 
Miinnitru, [lopiil^umque nomns, qua niolliorlicrba, 
Cui');ere nunc violai, nuuc siiinmus curpcrc niyrtus. 

EpU. Dan. 

« 

These banks fnroidi many a mJdhj devious 
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•tvtilli to the solitary waiidonn’, and fo tlic city it¬ 
self otic of ihe tnostlx'antii'id and most fi'c([ticn*cd 
haunts uf fashion. But the Aruo witlt nit its 
fame is liable to tlie disadv:viila< 4 'i.s of many 
southern streams^ in summer it loses must of its 
waters, siud presents to tlie eye ;il that season, 
even in tlie imiuedialc iioi:> hhorhooU uf Flvienw, 
little more liian a few pools united by a narrow 
rillet. The traveller then courts in vain the 
breezes that hhw freshness from its waves, and 
ii.sten9 in vain to the unn'mHr.v that deliidiled the 
car of tli(3 poet. All aruniul is heat and silmtce. 
The snUriiiess of this summer (18()'i) Js indeed 
.said to be unusual, ami it is to be hoped that llie 
Arno is not thus annually striptofits coolness and 
its eharnis. 

The villas of the Grand Duhes, if wo consider 
their size, their urehitecture, or tlieir present de¬ 
corations, inspire no great interest; even their 
gardens display little or no pleasing scenery, tio 
masses of shade, no expansions of water, no 
groves or thickets, to delight the <.‘yc or amuse 
the fancy. All is art, stifi^ minute, and insignifi¬ 
cant ; besides, they seem much neglected, and are 
in general out of repair. Yet it U impossible to 
visit some of them without emotion, such as Prtt- 
/o/ino, CaiVrno, and C«ne^(y», the retreats of the 
Meilki and once the haunts of the Italian mii-.i s, 
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Tiie lust, of these viKas witnessed the closing 
sta ,‘e of f.oi’cn/o’s career, and ii the solemn scene 
that tcmiiuutes the life of a benefactor of man- 
kind can coni'ei* dignity or communicato interest, 
the chainher where liOrcnvso died must excite both 
veiKi’ation and emotion. 


lint of all the objects lliat (iresent themselves in 
the immediate vicinity of jT/oreuce, T'iesole is 
from its anliriuity, its situation, ami ils celebrity, 
one of lli^ most conspicuous and attractive. This 
town, under the appellation of Ffesultej was onii 
of the twelve etrurian cities, and seems to have 
been di.stinguished above the others by its skill in 
the inlcrprctation of omens and prognostics. It 
siibniitled with the rest of Flruria to the Roman 
power, and was colonized by Sylla. The spe¬ 
cies of colonists sent by this tyrant seem to have 
been of no very favorable description, and are re¬ 
presented sil’terwai ds as coinpo.siiig the main body 
of Cataline's rntiian army. It made no figure in 
the civil wars or revolutions of the following era, 
survived the g. oeral desolation of Italy during the 
littli, Sixth, ..cventh, aiide''’hth.ccntniic.s, and pro¬ 
longed its cxistriicc till ino commencement of the 
elevoiith; wlicn, in a contot with ZVore jee, it 
was destroyed and its iuliahitants, or at least a 

2 
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consulernbie number, transported to that city. 
However, tlio «'ji1bedral reinaiucd, and PiasoJe^ 
now a Itiiiely b;il beautiful still retains its 

episcopal lionur.-:, its ancient inunc, and its do- 
sitiiaiion. riaccd on the sunnnit of a 
lofty and broken cniineitce it looks down on the 
vahi of tljo Anso, and eonitnands VlvranvK with 
all its <li>mes, towers, and ])alaccs, the villas that 
encircle it, and the roads that loail to it. The 
recesses, swells, and breaks of tlio hill on which 
it stands are covered with i^rovcs of pines, ilex, 
and cypress. Above these g;rovcs rises the dome 
of the caihedral; and in the midst of them rc> 
poses a rich and venerable abbey founded by the 
Medicean family. Behind the hill at a distance 
swell the Apennines. That a place graced with 
so many bennties shonld delight the poet and the 
pliilusuplier is not wonderful, aivd accordingly we 
lind it alluded to with coin])taecncy by Milton, 
panegyrized by Bulitian, inhabited by Pieus, and 
frequented by Lorenzo. 

The abbey of Fiesolc was the retreat of Piens, 
governed at that lime by an abbot worthy of such 
a g’ucst, Maiteo .Basso, one of the most eminent 
scholars of tliat age. The fi ngal table of this 
venerable sage united not nnfrcqnently the three 
last inentiuncd pci'sons, witii P'icinus and JTenno- 
laus Barhams. Such a Society has been com- 

YOL. IIT. n II 
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pared to Plato’s repasts, and to llic ph’ilosoplnc 
interviews of Cicero and liis friends. In genius 
and eloquence, they imitated hut could not pre- 
s\ime to rival these illustriouK associations; hut 
in virtue and in tin'll superior wisdom which they 
derived from Chrisliaiiity, they far surpassed 
their fiunc-d predecessors. 


Poliliiui has celchratcil and ilie scenes 

which he so often coulcinplaled with all the 
rapture of a poet, at the conclusion ol liis livsikvSf 
a subject which the genius of tlic place seetu:i to 
have inspired. 

Hie rc-soiiiit blaodolilirpiiiuj amala siisiirro; 

Mte vn.c;a roiiifi-ris insibihit siiira ciiprossk; 

Hie scutebris salit, et bullantilms incitn veiiis 
I’uru colnmlos interstrepU uiula lapillos .... 

Talia Fuiauli'o 4-'iitiis iiieditabar in aiilro, 

llure iiub urbaiio Mcdicuin, 4jHa inons saerr urbciii 

Ala'oiiiaiii, lotigiriUK voiuniiiia (li':j|>k'il Aiiii, 

Qua bnntis bo&pilium felix, plnciiluniqur cpiic(«m 
liidulgeiis Laiiroii9, I«nireiis non ultima riia?)*i 
Ciloria, jactutis f.aurcns tida anebora tnnsls. 


VALLOMCROSA. 

The most delightful excursion in tlie neif*-!)* 

O O 

lioi'Iiood of ftoreuix is, without doubt, thuAbbey 
of ValUmhrvsUt a name well known to every 
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English rcniler, because ennobled by Milton. 
The road to this famed retreat runs for thirteen 
miles through the V«/ d'Arnot along the bunks 
of the river. 

A little beyond Pehtffo wc began to ascend 
tlie Apennines, and winding along their sides, 
enjoyed as wc advanced many delinions views 
of hills crowned with villas, and of inoimtuiiis 
sometimes covered and soinctiines merely spotted 
witli the olive, the vine, and the ilex. The 

beauty of (he .scenery increased upon us at every 

% 

step, and us wc passed through groves of lofty 
chesmits intcrminglod with oak, we occasionally 
caught the view of a torrent tumhling from the 
crags, of a church seated on the bosom of a fer> 
tile bill, or of a broken ridge of rucks and pro* 
cipices. 

At a little distance from the abbey we ob¬ 
served a large stone cross placed at tlic entrance 
of a wood .of firs thick and lofty, whose deep 
shade was lighted up by the hori/ontul rays of 
the setting'sun that shot along the arcades 
formed by their meeting branches. As wo 
entered, the abbey bell tolled to call tlic monks 
to the evening service, and continued tolling till 
we emerged from the gloom of tliis path to a 
little plain, bounded behind by a scmi*circular 
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curve of slcoj) mountains covered to the suniniit 
\vil!> ojio c«ji(iuiie«l forest. Here we btilielil the 
aittii|ne towers, ami pinnacles of the al»l)ey ris- 
isijy full before iisj ami on a nearer approueli 
we heard the swell ef t'^e or;'’;)!!, and the voices 
ofllic choir, and inst iuJly ali^’htin**; under the 
areliuay oi* the |.ra1e. v.'e hastenml to the clHirch. 
'I'lie monks nvl-tc thou sin^inLV llir Qui hohllat 
(ninoty-fiist psalm) whi •!) is part of tlie cvenin;>* 
service. The uududv was s«Cv-t and solemn : a 
Ion;*' panss' betwe-ea e.'M-h veisi! !»ave itiimo to p>‘u- 
duee its foil efi'ect; and the '^loojn of the churili, 
llni lights on tin; altar, i-lu' t'luud of the choir, 
and the luncs t»f the oruao could imL fail to 
awiikt'n in tlie mind, already preparcil I»v the 
seeuerv, and eireiiinstunecs of place und lime, 
a slrcii!*' <*'notio:i of piety, awe, und mchmtdioly. 
When : erviee was ended the monks retired in 
silence, likt; so many ghosts gliding- rd'.iUg the 
iia\e, aiul <lis;ip|K“anng iu the aisles; wcv. ith-' 
drew V. illi regret. \\c vs'eic then conducted hy 
the fathcj- aiijMiinied to receive strang-ers to the 
iisnal aparlmenls allotted to visitants, and were 
treated with mnnlecled hospitality. Tlicse 
ajinrlii'.ents nre lilted up in a style of cieaidi' 
ness and sijnplieity admiraljly adapted to the 
spirit of the place and of the order. Tlie walls 
arc merely white>wuslic'd, without either {japei-, 
wainscot, or tapestry. Their only decoratious 
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are a few prints of snljijeots taken from Scrip- 
turo, or eonnrctfil witli the history of the order, 
or the lilb of tiuj foniuhn*. Tlie fiirnilnre con¬ 
sists oi' a very ^’ood Ix'd, a lal»!»-’, a (l(\sk for 
prayer, witli a ernc.liv, and a few eliairs; all 
very ]>!aiii hut vi-ry vieat, and cviileidly <le.signe<l 
not for iuxnry Imt eoiiveni(Mice. 'J’fie supper 
was (Vtigal, Init not parsiatoiiioiis; I he conver¬ 
sation of the Fulhor /’’omYcroh/, a man of a 
conntenance and easy manners, was sen¬ 
sible and entertaining. Jletwctm nine und tcu 
he took his leave for the ni^hti 


The Abbey of Valhnihrom w.\s founded to¬ 
wards the middle of the elevcnlh century by John 
(tunlhprlus, a nobleimm of J'hreHve, wlio liaving^ 
ctnl>rar('(l the monastic life in the liencdicliu ino- 
nuslery of St. A/tKWs at h'ioience, and having re- • 
fused the diirnitv of abbot, withdrew froma lovcof 
soUtndc to the wihls of Vtilhmbronu, Here lio 
found two hermits, and assisted 1)V them and a 
companion who !iad followed him from Fiorenre, 
he established a monastery vvliicli, from llio 
superior sanctity and i.ndiistry of its inhabitants 


A tillo civei) to (lie itioiik wli'i i> comiiii^^iuitcti t*' re- 
a'ivft cnlcrtniu !fnc*K. 
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Koon acquired reputation and riches. In time it 
rose to the dignity of a parent abbey, and be¬ 
came the head of the iinitierous <coiig;reg‘atiun 

of Jlencdictins of Vallomhrosa. Tiic^ foundei* 

% 

shewed his judgment in the selection of liis r9- 
treat, as it is difficult to discover a wilder or 
more romantic solitude. The little plain in 
which the ab{)ey stands is iinbosonied in the 
Apennines, open to the rays of the western snn, 
but enclosed on the south, east, and north by a 
.seini-circiihir ridge of mountains. The steep 
acclivity is clothed to the summit with forests of 
nncient firs, oaks, and beeches, waving one 
above the other, and sometimes apparently hang¬ 
ing from the very brows of the precipices and 
bending over the steep. In the upper regions 
an occasional glade breaks the uniformity of 
forest scenery, while the naked summits expand 
into wide grassy downs, and command a beauti¬ 
ful view over the Arno and its storied vale, 
Florence and all its neighboring hills on one*side, 
and extending on the other to the wilds of Ca- 
"inaidoli and La Vernta. The elevation is so 
considerable, even at the abbey, as to aftect th*. 
temperature of the air, insomuch indeed that 
after having panted so long at Naples, Rome, 
and Florence, we found ourselves delightfully 
I'cfrcslicd at Vedhmhrosa by the cool brcAes of 
an Fnglish summer. 
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The day after our arrival the good father, who 
was appointed to attend strangers, was so ob- 
liging as to defer dinner till a late hour, in order 
to enable us to make oar inleiided excursion to 
tlic summit of the mountain; and after breakfast 
we set out, crossing first tlie little plain in which 
the abbey stands; and thmi passing* a stream 
that descends from the cliff, we began the ascent 
by a narrow pathway which winds up the accli- 
vity, but is yet sudiciciitly steep and laborious. 
However, as the lie'at was by no means oppres¬ 
sive, and as we walked iiiuler a deep sliade the 
wboie way, tlie ascent was not very fatiguing. 

The trees that form tlie forest through which 
we passed arc generally old, shattered, and 
venerable, and the silence that reigned around 
us interrupted, perhaps I might* have said 
heightened, by the murmurs of the wind unu¬ 
sually deep in such a vast mass of foliage, was 
extrAnely impressive, and gave the savage scenrs 
around us a grand, a melancholy solemnity. 
The channels of several torrents now diy, hut 
encumbered with fragments of rock and with 
trunks of trees liurltd down by the fniy of 
the mountain stream, furrowed the sides of 
the steep, and added to its rude magniliccncc. 
Down one of these channels a rill still continued 
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to rnll, and tiiinljliiig' tVum rock to rock formed 
several cascades, whose tinklings were faintly 
beard amidst the hollow roar of the forests. 


When we readied the .summit we walked up 
and down to enjoy the cool brec/es that always 
fan the higher rcgion.H of the Apennines ; and to 
contc'inplatc at tlic same time the picture ex> 
punded beneath us; on one side, tlic declivity 
shagged with wood, and enclo;>ing in an oval 
sweep the lawn and Abhey of Vnlloinfmho j and 
on the other, u long ridge of bleak rugged 
mountains. VV'e then reclined under a tliickct 

I 

on the brow of the eminence, and compared the 
scenery immediately under ns with Milton’s de¬ 
scription, of which it is supposed by many to be 
Uie original. Many featnres without doubt 
agree, and may be considered as transcripts, 
beantiful as poetry can be supposed to give of 
nature. 

So on lie rnres ami to flic border comes 
Of Kdeii, where delicious J'lintdise 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green 
As with a rural mound, the champion head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown grotesque and wild. 

Access dtny’d ; and overhead iipgrvw 
liisiipcfublc height of loftiest shade, 
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Cedaratul pine, and lir and braiichirv" palm; 

A sylvan ainJ iIu* r*iiik$ sHceiid 

Shade above shade, u woody tln atrc 
Of slatclle^it view. Par. 

Most of these lines are so far afiplieolilo as to 
foi'in a reg’ular ilescriptioi), ami tlu-- ftrusitcft Inrtjo. 
is loo obvious ri coii<(H|ticiiee iVoin tia^ lin eedin^ 
features (o be eonsiilercd as an aibisinn. Ho 
far, tlierefore, the |>o«;t may have fleseribed 
wliat be bad seen; but Ids genlns that snareiL 
above the Apeijniiies, and |>assed iwtra 
7nan(ia wmiia tnnudi, kindled at tbe eonlotii- 
jilaltoii of Valiombrosa, and ereated a Paradise. 
It may, perliaps, be obs«;rved with more pro¬ 
bability, that the iinag^iiiatioii of a love-sick 
maid, aided by the muse of Pope in one of Jicr 
happiest luimors, lias ^iven imdesio-ncdly the 
best poetical <leseription of VnUomftrosH that 
perhaps exists; a description uliicb can have 
no reference to any scene nbich either the ])uet 
or Eloisa bad ever beheld; us neither tlie one 
nor the other had ever visit(‘d the countries 
where alone such scenery oceiirs. '('lie follow¬ 
ing' beautiful verses, so applicable to tbe pros¬ 
pect before us, as well as the empliatieal ex¬ 
pressions of which tJiey are an' amplification, 
were inspired by tliat melancholy vviiich so ofLeii 
melts the heart of the lover, and lulls the imagi¬ 
nation of the poet. 
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Tiic darUsunic pines tliat o'er )'on rocks reclin'd^ 
Wave and murmur to the hollow wind. 

The wandering streams that shine between the hillSj 
'‘I'he grots that echo to the tinkling rills. 

The dviiig gules lliat punt upon the trees. 

The hikes that quiver to the curling Ineease. 

IIlit oc r the twilight groves and dusky caves. 

Lung sounding aisles and inlcninugleil graves, 

Jllack Melancholv sits, and round her throws 

9 * 

A dealhdike siloiiee, and a dread repose : 

ITer gloomy presence saddens every seeuo, 

Shades every flower and darkens every groeii; 
Deepens llie murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror (fer the \voo<ls. 


While tliuti employed on the summit, we henrd 
tlie hoU tolling' l)c-Iow for nfleruoun serviec. 
The lolling of n cliurch hell is one of the few 
bounds ihiit «iistni‘h the silence, without lessening* 
the solemnity of solitary scenes. In onr descent, 
we sloppctl occasionally to listen to its deep roar, 
le-eclioed from the opposite woods, and rc-hcl- 
lowing fismi steep to steep. It ocriii ied lo me 
as I worked inv wav down the dry bed of a 
loiTcnt, and now and tlien stopped to hrcatiie 
and to admire the rapes*, ei vavuion netnuss that 


• tVlicn wlitioiis ilifitT wn may be albiwi-fl lo prefer the 
reaclin.v'Hull suits our object best, niui quote l uprs iu fbe 
olit ivay for ripaa. 
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these forrsls and dells that nuw rosotiud willi 
the toll of the church ffoiiit/ Mi, once [lerlwps re¬ 
peated tlic screams and slioiil s of the Bacchana* 
liaii throny;. They delighted in the savage 
scenes that hordered the ffebrm and the Rhodope, 
i.n the depth of I’nresU, in the hollows of lonely 
mountains or drsei ts, jilaces all well adapted to 
their daik orgies and odious files; fortunately 
the wisdc^i an<l gravity of the Tloinans did not 
permit them to adopt these foul inventions of 
Greek licentiousness. They had indeed been 
irilrodnced into KlrnrUi at an early period, and 
an attempt was made, at fii'st with some success, 
to establish them in Home itself; but they were 
soon discovercMl and repressed by the vigilance 
of the Consuls.'* This event took place about 
the year of Rome live hundred and sixty-six, 
that is, before power and luxury had impaired 
the virtue of the Romans. 

Another, but a shorter exclusion from tbc ab¬ 
bey leads by a winding pathway, where 

tlie Etrurian shade:! 

High overarch’d iiubuwcr 

to an hermitage, or rather a little convent, erect- 


^ Liv. lib. xxxix* 
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» j! oji flat surface of a rockY^'i-jccting' from 

th( sid'.'S of lUe nioiNituin. This retreat is a 

^(’r> coijuiaH.lious hor.sc, with a little g-arden hc- 

liiiu!, uikI a fuinttaiu clear as cryi>t:i} huhb.itig- 

out iVi>!n a cleft ti> tlie rock: it has a chapel an- 

lo il, niid is <!ivic!o(l into a variety of litllc 

n-allcrie.*’, tu’atories, and cells, verv iseullv fur- 

iitshod and adorned will^ pictiiitis aiul prints, 

and the wholi! in a 81)10 totally dinorrnt from 

every other ilwelling', fancifully pretty, and pe- 

cnliarlv conformable to Us dcsliiialion. T'his 

romantic hcrinitug'o is called, partly, I stip[)usc, 

from its .siluatinn and pros[)cct, and jiarlly from 

its internal conveniences, VftrtiHisino: and 1 

must confess, that I never visiied an abode 

better calfidaled to furnish the Jicrnut with all 

% 

the niifs of meditation, and nil the luxuries of 
liolv vctiremcnl. I'rom his window lie niav i)c- 

to i/ 

hold the Vfd d'Ar)w, ami the splendors of /'Yo- 
rence, at a distance too great to daz/lc; aroniid 
him he sees nil the grandeur and nil the gloom 
of rocks, forests, and mountains; l)y his fntiniain 
side lie may hear tlic tinkling of rills and the 
roaring of torrents. Sometimes too, while ali- 
Korpt in meditation, llie swell of the distant 


organ and the voices of tlie ciioir far below may 
steal upon Ids ear, and proinpl flu; souy of'umLsc. 
This retreat, so suited to tlio uenius of a ferav, 
or a Milton, is now occupied l»y a lay-brother, 
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who resides iu it merely to keep it clean, a task 
which he performs with great care and success.* 


^ \Vc found amoo^ other portraits that of Tiithcr Uu!{- 
fun), an liciKdicliii, wJio in tlio hi*^iniiin^7 or ntiiKlle 

of I ho last cenhiry, several years in tliH ivlrial, 

and liy hi;$ pioly, learning;, mid skill in niosaic^^ ucfiuirod a 
^rcat vcpiftation, not only aiiionir Ins brt'thrcn^ Icir at 
rence.* 

On the ascent from the ahhoy to P/irnflUiiio^ close to lih? 
patlf, and on the brink of the precipice, is a stone, llio W\s* 
tory u( M Inch, us relati d by oiir |:*n!dc, and^ indi ed va 
si.^nod lo|K>slci iry in mi i'^scrijninjj, imvi iollcnvs:-^Si. ,miIiu 
(. ftualboil, the ruinnii r of iht* aubt y, oLib. «*n;.st|;cd in iiis 
dcv<ilions ill tht* depth of ^iio iurfs], was aUiicktrd U\ tin* 
devil, uinf to avoid bis fitvy, wai obiI«;t d to Os; hnl l*>*inr 
closely jiiirsiicd bj^hi^ adversary \tiio, if 

meant to throw biui dotai the prcclpirc^ uij{l llicii clo:>r 
to biiii, ho took slitdler iiinlrT a 1*02 f., wfiicli intlantiy 
softened as he pressed it, uml adniitti2;f; bis back like h 
waxen mold, kept him in close embuu'c till the iieiicl in hi.> 
precipitate haste sSiut down the sleep below. The i'ej>rf* 
sentation of the s^int in rude scolptnie still rc tnains on lh<* 
^tone. 

Tlje inscviptioii and the tale ini^ht, pevhaps*, suit the ap 
proaeli to a Capuclnii coiivciil, but me totdiy uiiuorthy of 


Mii|^ronl .im^u uf tMciits, fiutt excHlcd jii ttir VMru;i: 
bniH'lK < ur Muliir.il |ilolo»oj»hy. )J(* ?^«ii(t to liave 1!io :Mt ol 

iMiituliii^ iiiajble hy that compo.iiiui imISchI Ut 

^^crfuctioiii life died Abbot. 1 bcJivvc, of / 
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At sn[i[Kn* we had uiiicli conversation with the 
good father ahoiit the beautiful scenery we had 
belield, and the deligldfnl situation of tiie abbey, 
lie observed that we saw it to advantage, that 
ill siimiuiT, that is, from May to October, it was 
what wo conceived it to bo, a most delicious 
and inng‘nific(‘nt rctirenieiit; but that during 
wiutei*, which commences here in October and 
lasts till May, they were burieil in snow, or en¬ 
veloped in clouds, and besieged by bears and 
wolves prowling roniul the walls, and growling 
in the forests— Orsi, lupi, c fuUi U pesle was 
his emphatic expression. I know not liow such 
objects may appear to persons doomed to reside 
here fur life but a visitant is disposed tp regard 
them as so many .supermimerury clianns, consi¬ 
derably augmenting tlic ebaracleristic feature, 
that is, the wild and gloomy niagnillceiice of the 
place, and deepening that religious awe and ve¬ 
neration which naturally brood over inonxslic 
establishments. 


n nciu'Jictiii nLLry. Tlic g!ory of the founder is cslabliblied 
upon a nuu'h rnori* solid foundation tinui stories; 

it ro&ls upon tin* heroic exercise of the iirst of Christian vir¬ 
tues, of cliarity, in the forgiveness of an enemy on a most 
trying ami ditlicult 


♦ Sc<‘ iiis lAic in ro'kr. Jouc 12, Vol. G- 
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The veiulei’ will lri\m with pleHsnrc'that the 
monks ut' Vallombrosa arc not idle solitaries; 
but, that they unite like most of tlie ancient and 
many ut' the modern Jicncdictiii cstublishiiicnts, 
llio lal>oi's of public instruction with monastic 
discipline. Thus Valtumhrosu is both an abbey 
and a coUcg;c, and in Us latter capacity furnishes 
an excellent sciniitary for tin: ednculioii of tite 
Flurentiuc youth of rank, many of whom were 
there at the time of onr visit. Their dress is a 
black gown, with a black collar lined and edged 
with white j we were ]>rescnt at one of tlicir 
anuiscinciUs, which was the C'alcio, or balloon, a 
game in great repute both in Italy and France. 
Their looks and manners .seemed to display the 
advantages both phy.sical and moral of the situ¬ 
ation. 

Before we take leave of these enchanting 
wilds, we may observe, that, as they arc sup¬ 
posed to have furnished Milton with the original 
of his Paradise, so his description of Paradise 
is considered as the model of modern parks. 
Others, it is true, choose to go farther for tlie 
idea, and pretend that it is borrowed from 
China. It might seem extraordinary, that a 
taste so simple and so natural should have lain 
dormant for so many ages, if experience did not 
teach us that simplicity, which is the pei-fection 
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of inl, is always tin- Irtst qunlity wliich it nttuins. 
Thi' :niri;ij{s luui no notion of tho .specirs of 
g’aidt.n 1 am sprakintr' of, as appears from Pliny’s 
aceonist of liis villas, roniui \Yiii< li vve- find a'f/siits 
concisns in phu'intfn .v/>w/V'.v, (lisfutrtuaqitv bnxo 
. . . )ut!riii\io rui hfstUtrwni cjfiffii’s in.vicum aiU 

versus hnxns insrripsit . finibuiulio pressia 

vurifif/ve ionsis viruiihus hicfusa.* 'I'lie moderns, 
ifwc may lielievv .\<l<l(son, were not i'>'iioriint of 
il even before liis limo, as llio •‘•ardens bodi in 
Franec and Italy were at that period laid out, 
if liis dcserijdion be aeenrate, in t’mt arlificiul 

rmJencss wliiidi is now Ihc cliaraeleiistin feature 

\ 

of I'Jng'lisli park scencry.f In fact, this nntlioi 
liimself may justly be considered as tbc fallior of 
g-ootl taste in tins respect, as the jmper to which 
1 have alluded, contaiiir. the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of ornamental g;ard«nin|^ us it is now 
practised at home, and even on the continent 
under tlic appellation of the Kntjii’ih style. 1 low- 
cver, if we must give l!ic ercilit of the invention 
to a poet, Tusso is bc'-t entitled to it, not only 
because he furnished Milton with some of the 
leading features of his description j hut because 
ho laid down tlic verv first principle of the art. 


• Lib. V, Eptsl. 0. 
■\ Spect. -114. 
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and comprised it in a very neat line with which 
he closes one of the most beautiful landscapes in 

garden. 

L’Arle clic tutto fu, niilU se scopre. 

Canto xvi. 


* Of lliis abbey, at all times celebrated in tlie literary 
history of Italy, Ariosto speaks in terms of high commen¬ 
dation. 

ValloDibrosa 

Cosi fu nominata una badia 
Ricca, c bclla, ti^ men rcligiosa, 

E cortesc, a chiunque ti vnnia. 

Or. Far* exxii, at. UG. 

The reader, if he sympathizes with the writer of these 
pages; if lie delights in the strains uf the Tuscan or the 
EnglLnli muse; if he loves the magnidcciit scenery of na¬ 
ture, or enjoys the rapture of religious praise; will peruse 
with deep regret the following informal ion» 

This spot, however, is now barren and silent, and those 
^ blasts from hell,’ which were brooding over the Tuaran 
land, have involved within their gigantic whirlwind even this 
sacred retreat. The forests and dells resound no more wiili 
the sound of the ckwreh^going Ml ; the wide S|N;cading ce¬ 
dar, the darksome pine, the mournful cypress, itb longer 
wave their aged brows to the embalmed air. The tnajeslic 
abbey, the enchanting Faradisino, the sylvan scene, the 
* woody theatre of stateliest view/—all have disappeared 
since Mr. Eustace's visit to that bewitching spot.’’ 

« British Rtxicw^ No. x. p. S83« 

c c 
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Excursion to CamaJdoh, Ixivernia, and Vieira 

Mala. 

On the following day a temporary separation 
took place. Three of the party proceeded to* 
wards Camaldoli, another celebrated solitude, 
and two were im<lcr the necessity of returning to 
Florence. For the following description there¬ 
fore, both of Camttldolif Lnvernia, and Pietra 
Mala, the reader is indebted to one of the author's 
fellow-travellers. 

The road to Camaldoli v/inda round the moun¬ 
tain that shekel's Vallombrosa on the noitli side, 
and then descends into a little valley. In the 
middle of this valley, on the very edge of a deep 
dell, stands a sequestered villa built by one of the 
Medici, when that family occasionally delighted 
in literary retirement. Though long forsaken 
and neglected it continued the, property of the 
sovereign till lately, when it was sold to the Ab¬ 
bey of Vallombrosa by the Grand Duke iCeopold. 
From thence we passed into n very beautiful part 
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of the Val d'Arno Inferiore, rich in that speciesi 
of cultivated ai\d lively scenery which g^races 
the banks of the Amo. Some of its most strik- 
ing features are, the ruined castle of Jlonume 
seated on a knoll that rises encircled with trees 
in the middle of the plain ; behind it, the villages 
of Poppi and Jiibiena ; and immediately below 
us, the little town of Prato Vccchio, watered by 
the Arno and imbusoined in gardens and vine¬ 
yards. From Prato we began to ascend a steep 
hill, and continued to wind amidst barren rocks 
for at least six miles. At length wc arrived at 
CamaldoH about tlirce o’clock. 


CAMALDOLI. 

The abbey stands on the bank of a torrent 
thabmurmnrs through a valley surrounded by 
mountains towering to a prodigious elevation, and 
covered to the very summit with forests. On the 
south side, the valley expands, and the gloom 
of forest scenery is softened by an agreeable in¬ 
termixture of lawn and down, not altogether un¬ 
like the varieties of an English park. On the 
north, ri.ses a very steep bill, shaded to the sum¬ 
mit with lofty firs: np this eminence we labored 
for a mile and a half and then entered the Sagro 
Eremo, or sacred desert. This hermitage con- 

C C 2 
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sists of tu’enty>.seven mansions, each the abode 
of one monk, all on the same plan taken from 
the original residence of St. Romuald the foun¬ 
der of the Order, which is still preserved by the 
monks, as the thatched cottage of Romulus 
was by tlsc Romans, with the greatest vene¬ 
ration. Each of these mansions consists of a 
hed-rooni, a sitting-room, a working-room, a 
little oratory, and a garden, all on a very small 
scale, and furnistied with the utmost plain¬ 
ness and simplicity. They arc surrounded by 
a wall forming a general enclosure. The in¬ 
habitants arc taken from the abbey, and return 
thither after having passed two years in the soli¬ 
tude of tlie hermitage. At present there arc 
four-and-twenty only. The abbot always resides 
among them, and governs the monastery below 
by a delegate called the Prior. The life of these 
hermits is unusually ausUTe and mortified. Their 
diet consists entirely of vegetables and eggs, as 
meat is utterly prohibited. On Fridays they con¬ 
fine their repasts to bread and water. In sum¬ 
mer, out of regard, it .seems, to the genial in¬ 
fluence of the season that must naturally invite 

4 

to social enjoyments, the hermits are allowed to 
converse together at certain stated hotu-s three 
days in the week. In winter, when the gloom of 
the weather and the horroi-s of the surrounding 
wilds are supposed to be more favorable to me- 
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ditation, this indulgence is confined to two days. 
These auslei-itics are peculiar to the inhabitants 
of the Saffro Eremo, and do not extend to the 
monastery. The church of the Eremo is ex¬ 
tremely neat, and the sacristy adorued with some 
excellent paintings. The library contains not 
only religious and asceticul works, which are 
seldom wanting in .such establishments, but a 
very good collection of general literature. The 
.situation is extremely grand and romantic; in 
the midst of craggy muiiutains, and almost impe¬ 
netrable forests of firs, it is eternally enveloped 
in that holy gloom so congenial to the spirit of 
inoiia.stic institution, and so well calculated to in¬ 
fuse into tile must dis.sipatcd minds sentiments of 
religious melancholy. 

Not far from the Eremo, the Apennines at¬ 
tain their highest elevation, and exhibit at once a 
view of the Adriatic and Tyrrhene seas. We did 
not, however, ascend, a.s the heat of the weather 
at this season renders the horizon too hazy for 
extensive prospects ; but when evening approach¬ 
ed we returned to the abbey, where we found a 
vci*y g'ood supper prcpaicd for us by the atten¬ 
tion of the Padre Fore.steraio, to whom we had 
particular letters of recommendation. The prior 
himself also honored us with his company; so 
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that we were on the whole provided with good 
fare and excellent conversation. 


We were informed by tlie IVior, that the ab¬ 
bey was founded in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, by a Calabrian auchnret, called iSt. ItO' 
muafd, wlio having sought in vain for perfect so¬ 
litude in many parts of Italy, at length settled 
himself in the rugged desert of Camaldoli. Here, 
with a few con)j[)anions, he revived or rather aug¬ 
mented the primitive aastcrity of the Bcnedictin 
Order, intermixed w ith its rule some portion of 
the eremitical life, and laid the foundation of the 
coiigrogntioii called, from its principal monastery, 
Camaldulensi'i or CamuUlole.se. As St. Homnald 
lived to the advanced age of a hundred and 
twenty, and enjoyed a high reputation for sanc¬ 
tity and wisdom, he may be snpposetl to have left 
bis monastery in a very flourishing condition. It 
has now continued for the space of nearly eight 
centuries, with little relaxation in its rules and 
few vicissitudes in its fortunes. 


There is something extremely striking in the 
duration of these monastic establishments — 
kingdoms and empires rise and fall around them 
—governments change—dynasties flourlsl^ and 
fade->-iuaimers and dresses alter, and even lan- 
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guages corrupt and eva])orate. Enter the gates 
of Camaldoti or Monte Cassinv —the torrent of 
time stands still—von are transported hack to the 
sixth or the tenth century—you see tlie manners 
and habits, and hear the language of those dis^* 
taut periods—you converse with another race 
of beings, unulternble in llu-mselves though placed 
among mortals, as if apjiointcd to observe and 
to record the vicissitudes from which they are 
exempt. Hitherto these monuments of ancient 
times and of past generations have been placed 
above the reach of that mortality, to which all 
the other works and iustitutiuns of man are sub« 
ject ; but is not the term of their existence at 
haml ? or are they destined to survive the tcm« 
pest that now scowls over Europe, and where it 
falls, levels all that is great and venerable in the 
dust? 

The number of monks at the Abbey of Co- 
maldoli is about forty, of whom ten only are in 
priest’s orders ; though not obliged to the silence 
or extra-fa-its of their brethren in the hermitage, 
they lead a more austere life than other Bene- 
dictins. They rise a little, after midnight, or ra¬ 
ther about one in the morning, a practice not un¬ 
common in religious orders, nor difficult to per¬ 
sons who sleep in the afternoon and retire to rest 
early; I might perhaps add, pleasant in a couu- 
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try wbcre the morning is so glorious and delight¬ 
ful. In winter indeed, which in these elevated 
regions of the Apemiines is long and intensely 
cold, this practice must he very irksome, and may 
justly be considered as one of their severest du¬ 
ties. But in all seasons, at such an hour aiid in 
such solitudes, the deep tones of the bells, the 
chant of the choir, and the fulness of the organ, 
must be most soiemii and impressive. 

The dress of the CamaUhteae is white, hut iu 
form the same as tliat worn by the Benedictins 
in general, that is, a cassock, a scapulary, a hood, 
and in the church, a cowl or long robe with large 
sleeves. 

The abbey enjoys a considerable income, de¬ 
rived principally from its forests, which supply 
the poll of Lcyhom with firs for masts. More 
tlian fifty men are kept in constant employment 
immediately about the house; and bread is daily 
distributed to the poor around. 

In the golden clays of Lorenzo the Abbey of 
C<nnaldoHf like that of Fcesulat was the occa¬ 
sional resort of that prince and his classic asso¬ 
ciates ; its abbot was e(}ual to Bosio in learning, 
and perhaps excelled him in eloquence j and the 
rocks of CamatdoU sometimes, it is said, repeated 
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the {iublime tenets of Plato, and re-echoed his 
praises. Uow many ages may elapse before the 
silence that uow reigns around ns, is likely to be 
disturbed by similar discussions! 


EXCURSION TO LAVERNI A. 

The next morning we set out for Lave^niiat 
called in Latin Mo'ns Alvernus, probably its an¬ 
cient name. It is about fourteen miles from Ca- 
maldoU ; the road winds through u rocky and de¬ 
solate country. Wc arrived at the convent about 
sun-set. It belongs to the Franciscan friars, and 
is the second of the order, as that at 
claims the tirst place. It was founded by St. 
Francis himself, who was delighted with the 
savage scenery and the deep solitude of the place, 
so favorable to the indulgence of enthusiastic de¬ 
votion. The choice of tlie situation does honor 
to the Saint’s taste. 

The convent was built and the mountain set¬ 
tled on it as a property, by Count Orlando lord 
of the territory about the year 1216. It is seated 
on a very lofty and romantic rock, about three 
miles in circumference, towering far above the 
neighboring eminences, and entirely covered with 
wood. The rock itself is broken into number¬ 
less pinnacleS) insulated prominencies, and fantas> 
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lie forms; and in these agaiti are various grottos 
uiid galleries, hollowed out by nature though oc¬ 
casionally enlarged by art. The thick groves 
that crown the summit and nod over the steeps, 
cast a rich and mellow shade over the whole 
scene, which tlius nppear.s to great advantage 

4 

from its contrast with the bl^ak barren hills that 
lie immediately under. Tiie view is varied, on 
one .side extending over a rugged uncultivated 
tract, and on the other towards Vallonthrostiy 
losing itself amidst wooded valiics and scattered 
villages, dclU, and mountains rising in confusion 
one above niiother, and funning that outline both 
bold and beautiful which characterizes Apennine 
perspective. Most of the grottos W’liicli I have 
meutioned are distinguished by some real or le¬ 
gendary history of 8t. Francis. In a little re¬ 
cess, on the edge of a tremendous precipice, the 
saint sheltered himself from the devil, who en¬ 
deavored to hurl him down the steep; the saint 
adhered to the rock; the deenion darted over. 
Had the latter profited by experience, he would 
not have renewed a mode of attack in which he 
had been foiled twice before in the very same 
neighboi'hood. This attempt is, however, the 
last of the kind on record. “ In this cave (said 
our guide) St. Francis slept j that very stone en¬ 
closed in an iron railing was his bed; and on 
that peuinsulated rock called La hanging 
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ovei* yonder deep cavern, he was accustomed 
to puss a part of the nigiitin prayer andmedita> 
tion.” 

But of all the places consecrated by the prc> 
scncc and the miracles of the fonmler, none is 
liehl in so great veneration ns the cave, now the 
chapel, of iheStewmafe (Slitfmatn) in which the 
holy man is said to have received imprinted on 
his body, the marks of our Saviour’s wounds. 
The spot where this miraculous event look place' 
is marked by a marble slab represenling the cir- 
cimistunce, protected by an iron g^rutiiig' covered 
with a cloth. To this chapel a procession is made 
once after vespers, and once after midiiig^ht ser¬ 
vice, that is, twice every four-and-tvventy hours ; 
a ]>ion8 farce of the most absurd and ridiculous 
kiiul, becanse without any good end or object 
imaginable; what indeed could they do more to 
honor the very spot on which our Saviour him¬ 
self suffered ? But the mendicant orders arc every¬ 
where remai'kable for absurd practices, childish 
forms of devotion, and pious trumpery of every 
kind, to amuse the populace and attract them to 
their churches. From the chapel of the Slem~ 
male to the church runs a long gallery, painted in 
fresco by different friars of the convent, and 1 * 6 - 
presenting the whole history of the Saint in chro¬ 
nological order. The church itself presents no- 
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thing' rojtiinkuhlo, ami is» like most others bclong- 
•ing to the stune onler, overloaded with iusigm- 
iieatik tasteless oiTisunents. In one of its chapels, 
called from its d: -ination DcUe. Heliquie, they 
show a large ('olleetion of hones of ditfereni 
saints, together m itli nnmhericss other articles of 
equal importance, such as a cup, glass, andtablC' 
cloth, given to 8t. Francis by Count Orlando^ a 
piece of a crosier belonging to St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, <Stc. &c. 

The number of friars is about eighty, of whom 
tweiity-tvv4) are jiriesls. They received us with 
cordially, and tonk great puiiis to supply us with 
every convenience and comfort, and in this re. 
spect they surpassed the hospitality of their Be> 
nedictiii ueiglibors. After a minute observation, 
both of the convent and thenioiiutain, which em. 
ployed a day, we returned to CamaldoHy and early 
next morning set out with an intention of reach¬ 
ing t'lvrcnce, distant about .six-and-thirty miles, 
that evening. To Frato Vecchio we followed 
the road wc came by, and then, leaving Vallom- 
hrosa oil the left, we descended into the Val 
d' Arno Injeriore at Ponte Sieve, and then made 
direct for Florence, where we rejoined our 
friends. 


This little excursion afforded us much satisfac- 
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tion, and indeed fully answered our expectations. 
We had passetl a week in monasteries, and ac¬ 
quired, if not an intimute. u’ least something' 
more than a superficial acqnainiance witli the 
practices of monastic life. We observed iiitlioin 
some thing's to censure, and sonic to praise; 
among the former we may tumihcr tlie useless 
austcritie.s and ov. rstrain. il self-denial of the Ca- 
maldolesc hermits, and which we considered as 
still more oflensivc, llio mummevy and grimace. 
of the Pranci.scans of iMtrrnm. Wc cannot but 
consider it as a peculiar acb aulag'e that oiirlaws 
authoi'i/.c no e.stublisliinciit.^ wlticli can encourage 
the delusions of c.xaggerated devotion, or jiropa- 
gate absurd [iraclices and legendary talcs to the 
discredit and debasemont of true sound religion. 
Again, the institution of mendicant orders we 
cannot but reprobate, as we do not see why those 
wiio can work should beg j nor can wc discover 
cither utility or decency in sending out at certain 
stated periods a few holy vagrants upon a ma¬ 
rauding expedition, to prowl around the country, 
and to forage for the convent*. We consider a 
poverty so practised, that is, at the expense of the 
poor, ns in fact oppression of the pour, and as 


* Ontlic mendicancy of the frian I mean to enlarge here¬ 
after, when speaking of (he state of religiou in Italy. 
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suci) wc wish to see it proscribed as a vice, and 
not recommended as a virtue. It' individual po¬ 
verty has cither merit or utility, and it may, 
if practised with prudence, have much of both, 
it may he exorcised in the independent and 
dig^nitied manner of the Bencdictins and other 
monks, of whom it may justly be said, 
iUis census bi'evis erai Commune matjuum. 

Of these latter orders therefore and of their 
ma^ificent abhics wc are willing to speak with 
respect, and almost with udmiration. Baised far 
from towns and cities, they display the glories of 
architecture and painting in the midst of rocks 
and mountains; they spread life and industry 
over the face of deserts ; they spend a noble in¬ 
come on the spot where it is raised; they supply 
the poor wlicii healthy with laboui', when sick 
with advice, drugs, and constant attendance; 
they educate all the children of their dependants 
gratis ; and they keep up a grand «lisplay of re¬ 
ligious pomp in their churches, and of literary 
magiiihcencc iu their libraries. Thus, these ab- 
bies are great colleges, in which the fellowships 
an: for life, and every member is obliged to con- 
llant rcsi<icncc. Protestants, witbout doubt, may 
wish to see vaiiy reforms introduced into monas¬ 
teries; but it would ill become them to pass a ge¬ 
neral sentence of anathema upon all suclj institu- 
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tions, because they may have been shocked at the 
useless severities of one order, or disg'usted with 
the childish processions of another. The violence 
of polemical contest between the two churches is 
now over, and its subsequent heats and animosi¬ 
ties are subsided, it is to be hoped, for ever; con¬ 
cessions may be made without inconvenience on 
both sides; tlic candhi catholic will have no diffi¬ 
culty iu acknowledg-insr tlmt there is much to be 
reformed, and the candid prolestant will as rea¬ 
dily admit, that there is much to be admired, iu 
monastic institutions; tlie former will confess 
that Christ's Hospital is now employed to better 
purpose than wlicn crowded with mendicant 
Franciscans; and the latter will not hesitate to 
own tliat a cmigrc;^ulioii of Benedictins would 
improve a;!d animate tlic lonely solitudes of 2'in- 
tern and Vale Crncis. 

PIETRA MALA. 

Another pleasant and curious excursion from 
Florence is to P\f:tra MaUtf a mountain that rises 
in the middle of the Apennines on ^he road to 
Jioloffndi about forty miles from Florence. This 
mountain is rendered remarkable by a flame that 
spreads over a small part of itssurfj^ce, and burns 
almost continually without producing any of those 
destructive effects which accompany volcanic ex- 
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niosious. The departure of two friends for So- 
logna aflbrded an additional inducement to make 
this little exctu'sioii. The road is interesting all 
the way. 

At PratoKno, about six miles from Florence^ 
is one of the most colebrateilof Iho nraiid Duke's 
villas; it was built about the middle of the six> 
teeuth century, but is less remarkable for its ar> 
chitccturc than for its groves, its fountains, nnd» 
above all, for a colossal statue of the- Apennine, 
whose interior is hollowed into caverns, and wa¬ 
tered by |>crpctual fountains. Further on, on the 
summit of Monte Senario, rise the towers of an 
ancient convent, founded or rather enlarged by 
St. Philip Benitius, a noble F'oreutine, who ob- 
tained the title of saint by devoting his tiuic and 
his talents to the propagation of peace, forgive¬ 
ness, and charity, in his %untry then torn to 
pieces, and desolated by the bloody contests 
of the Guclphs and the Ghibellines. 

4 

The road from Praloliuo ran| at the foot of a 
romantic ridge of hills that branch out from the 
Apmninest smd rise iu elevation as they approach 
the central chain of these mountains. We passed 
successively through Fontehuono^ PagliaferrOy 
and Cafaggiolo. From this latter place the road 
continues to wind up tlie hills through jeeuery 
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wild and grotesque. At Masc/iera the view it 
delightful. A villa rises on a ridge, whence the 
traveller may enjoy the landscape to tiu; greatest 
advantage. On one side !«c looks down upon an 
exton-ivc valley nearly circnlur, enclosed by steep 
inoii»:taius, fin<*‘y varied tliruughuut with wood 
and cnitivated slopes ; in the middle, appear the 
while walls of Scf.rperia; and on the declivity 
of a mountain to the north, glcatris the village of 
Galliano. A large forest extends from the foot 
of the motiiitaiiis lo tbc very centre of the valley, 
and by contrasting with the olive-trees and vine* 
yards on the sides of the hills that enclose this 
gives it both richness Jind variety. Several 
I ' svvelli interspersed here and there, graced 
w'th r and other forest trees .souietiincs grow* 

. ng in little groups, and sometimes rising single, 
relieve the flatness of the plain, and give it a suf- 
fleent degree of undulation. Behind the house, 
lies a more contracted valley, which winds round 
the ridge on which the house stands, and joins 
the larger on the Florence road. This vale forms 
part of the celebrated Val di MugallOf anciently 
with little variation Muyietla Vallisy whither one 
of the Gothic generals w'ith his army advanced 
from Florence^ which be was then besieging, to 
meet the Homan legions hastening by forced 
inarches to relieve the town \ here the armies en* 
countered, and the barbarian was with all his 
VOL, 111. S "D 
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followers cut to pieces*. This victory took place 
in the year 407, and was, 1 believe, the last g1o> 
rious achievenietit that suspended in the west the 
fate of falling Rome. The villa, which I have 
mentioned, belongs to a Florentine nobleman, 
who seems to neglect it, notwithstanding its at¬ 
tractive beauty, and, like most of his countrymen, 
prefers the indolence and the effeminacy of the 
city to the charms and the manly occupations of 
a country life. 

Kou his juventus orta parcotibus 
lofticil sequor saiii^uiuc Punico; 
t^yrrhuoquf, et iai^eotem cecidil 
Aotioebum^ Hanuibalcinquc dinim. 

Ilor. iii« 0. 

No; lost now to all sense of indenendcncc and 
spirit they submit without resistance ^o every in¬ 
vader, bow their servile necks to the Austrians 
and to the French alternately; and at length re¬ 
tain that yoke which is the most galling, and the 
most disgraceful, because imposed by the hand 
not of an open but of a treacherous enemy. 


* Two events of the kind took place here or in the vici- 
oity—Totila's army was defeated by Narscs iu tbe MugitU^ 
VallU: Kac^gaisus, with his whole army, was taken and 
slaughtered by StUicho in the immediate neighborhood of 
Florence. The latter event is here alluded to, « 
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Towards eveuing- wc pi'occeded to Covigliaio, 
where we took tip our quarters for the night. 
The dame appears on the side of a luoiintaiu, 
about four miles from Covigliaio, aud the road 
or path thither is rugged euough. Tlie spot 
where the phenomenon shews itself is on the 
declivity, and rather low down; the flame cover- 
cd a space of about one hundred and forty feet, 
nm along in crevices, and burnt much stronger m 
some places than in others. Its color was 
bright yellow, or blue, like spirits of wine, and it 
rose little more than half a foot from thcsui-face; 
but in rainy weather, and particularly in winter, 
it is said to increase considerably, and mount to 
the height of six or seven feet. We extinguished 
it in some places by waving our hats strongly 
over it, and re-produced it by firing a pistol into 
a small train of gunpowder, and sometimes by 
merely throwing a lighted paper on the spot where 
it had disappeared. It emits a strong odor simi¬ 
lar to that of (ether. The soil which nourishes 
this flame is rather more stony then that imme¬ 
diately adjoining, but grass and mountain herbs 
grow around. Our guides informed us that a si¬ 
milar flame appeared in other parts of the moun¬ 
tain, and offered to conduct us to another spot 
fuither on; this we thought iinnecessury, espe¬ 
cially as it was very late, and we were distant 
from our inn. 


]> x> 2 
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Niituralii^ts are divided in their opinions as to 
fhc cause of this plienomenon : some suppose it 
(o 1)0 elcdric, other phosphoric, while a third set 
look upon it as volcanic. There are strong rea¬ 
sons in favor of this latter opinion, such as the 
vestiges of ancient eruptions in the neighborhood; 
the frequent shocks of earthquakes that agitate 
the surrounding mountains, and sometimes occa¬ 
sion considerable mischief; the sulphureous 
soiuccs that hiihlde up in the vicinity and are so 
inflammable as to take lire at the approach of a 
torch, &c. See. All these circumstances, without 
doubt, seem strong symptoms of subterraneous 
fires, or at least of volcanic ingredients ferment¬ 
ing in the bosom of the earth. Yet, if the flames 
of Pietra Mala proceeded from any such cause, 
the ground over which they hover must be heat¬ 
ed, and its heat increase if opened, because nearer 
the subterranean furnace. Thus, on the cone of 
Vesum'i/s the ashes are warm on the surface, and 
immediately under intolerably hot; so also at the 

which is a crust of sulphurated marie 
formed over an abyss of fire, the superficies is hot, 
■and half a spade under almost burning. On the 
controry, at Pietra Mala the flame communicates 
but Utile heat when burning, and wlien extin¬ 
guished leaves the ground cold and without the 
usual vestiges of fire. This difficulty has induced, 
others to ascribe it to a sort of oily substance or 
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pelroUum with which they suppose the cortli 
ubout this spot to be impregnated. But, if this 
were the cause, the flames instead of being in¬ 
creased must be diminished, or rather extin¬ 
guished by the rains and tempests of winter; and 
at the same time the crevices which cn>it lhefls\m^ 
must exhibit some traces of this oily vapor. Yet 
neither is the. rase; the flame ^lows with the 
greatest vivacity in winter, and tlic soil dues not 
exhibit the least traces of any oily or bituminous 
substance. The first of those reasons U e(|nally 
decisive against the operation of the electric fluid 
and of phosphurio c.xlialatioiis. At all events, 
whatever the physical cause of this phitonincnon 
may be, its appearances are very pleasing; it illu- 
minatCK all the inountaiuuus tract around it, and 
banishes the horrors of night from one of the most 
dreary solitudes of the Ajyeuninrs. 

We reached our inn at a very late hour, and 
next day returned by the same road to Ptorence. 
But the curious traveller w ould do well to take 
tlio old road from Pietra Mafu to Fiorenzuofe, 
cross the GioyOf so called because it is the high¬ 
est point of the Apennines between Jioloynd and 
Florence, descend to Scarperia which lies at the 
foot of the mountain, traverse the Val de Mu- 
giello, and rejoin the new road a little below Tay- 
lia/erro. 
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Before I quit the subject I must observe, that 
birnihr plionnniena were observed in or near the 
same region anciently, as Pliny the Elder* no> 
tices the appearances of flames in the territory of 
Mutina, \vhicl] territory includes the neighboring 
Apennines. This naturalist, wIk) indeed seems 
no enemy to the marvellous, adds the singular 
circumstance of the flames appearing only on 
certain days, statin volcano diebus. Flc elsewhere 
represents the same territory as the theatre of a 
more astonishing exhibition—of a combat be¬ 
tween two mountainsf, wliich not only belched 
ont fire and smoke at each other, but jostled to¬ 
gether with great spirit and effect in the presence 
of a great concourse of people drawn up on the 
Via Emilia to behold the contest. This event he 
places in the year of Rome 662, and seems to 

I 

consider it as a prognostic of the social war 
which broke ont the following year. 


* Lib* ii* cap, cxi* 
Lib. ii. 85. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Miisemi — Acmlemy della Crusca — JUtruscan 
Lunguaye— AnciaU Dinleds of Italy—Depar¬ 
ture from Florence — Prato — Piatoia—jMCCftf 
its History—Its Paths. 

J. HB Mnscuni of Natural History at Florence, 
which owes its founJatiou to tlio Archduke Leo¬ 
pold, is considered as one of the most complete 
of the kind, in the number and judicious arrang'e- 
ment of the different articles that compose it. 
The mineralogical collection is said to be perfect; 
but in the beauty and size of the specimens it is, 
I think, fariiiferior to the magnificent mincralo^i- 
cal cabinet at Ytenna. The learned Fahroni pre¬ 
sides over this museum, and communicated to us 
his information with so much readiness and atten¬ 
tion, at repeated visits, as to merit our hij^hest ac¬ 
knowledgments. It must indeed be admitted to 
the honor of Italy, that their great museums and 
colleges are not only open to the ))ublic, but that 
the directors of such establishments feel as much 
pleasure in explaining, as the curious traveller 
can possibly take in examining, their contents. 

3 
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Annexed fo tliis museum is tbc cabinet of nuato- 
inical preparations in wax, made under the in¬ 
spection of Cav. i’ontuna, the first in number, 
beauty, and exact confomiity to the human frame, 
in Europe. 

The Academy della Crvsca still retains some 
celebrity, and literary influence at Florence} 
we were invited to one of its sittinq^s, which 
was rather numerously attended. One of tlie 
members read a sonnetto, w-hicli did not seem 
to merit the approbation of the assembly, and it 
was received without the least indication of ap¬ 
plause. Another read a dissertation on some 
Ktiniscan antiquities, which met with a better 
fate.. Botl) the sonnetto and discourse were ut¬ 
tered with force and animation ; but the natural 
harmony of the language was considerably im¬ 
paired by tbe harsh guttural enunciation of the 
Tuscatis. It cannot but be a matter of surprise, 
that a pronunciation so contrary to the genius 
both of the language and of the people should 
have become genei'ai in one of the central pro¬ 
vinces of Italy, and under the immediate influ¬ 
ence of Rome, where the utterance is tbc very 
breath of harmony. May not tbe.se guttural 
sounds, so peculiar to Tuscany^ be a faint rem¬ 
nant of the ancient Etrurian ? a language which, 
if we may guess by its scanty and dubioou ro- 
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mains, does not seem to linvc been very smooth. 
Accents and tones peculiar to nations and terrU 
toiies may survive any particular dialect, and 
pass from one language to another with little va¬ 
riation ; and pcrlia])s the unpleasant utterance 
alluded to may be of this description. 

As I have mentioned the JSfruxeaH language, 
the reader may perhaps expect some information 
relative to it, and indeed to the ancient languages 
of Italy, which were more or less connected with 
it. The su()ject is curious, but it is extensive, 
and at the same time difficult; it inis exercised 
the ingenuity of some of the most learned writers 
of the last century, and still leaves room for con¬ 
jecture. The Italians have made the most con¬ 
spicuous figure in this debate, and among them, 
lAinzi appears to have treated the question in the 
most clear and satisfactory manner. Most of the 
following observations are taken from this author, 
and may be considered as the result of liis re¬ 
searches. They are few in number, and concise; 
but the limits of the present work will not per¬ 
mit a fuller discussion at prevent; hereafter, if 
time and circumstances will allow', I may resume 
the subject. 

The ancient languages of Italy may be re¬ 
duced to six, viz. the Ehurian, the Euyanean, 
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the Vohci<tn, the Oscau, the Samnite, and the 
Umhrian. That no one of tlicsc is the primitive 
or aborig inal language of Laiy is acknowledged, 
as the tribes that introduced them were invaders; 
but of the pi ecediiig dialects no vestige remains, 
and no well-grounded conjecture can be formed. 
All these difterent dialects have more or less re¬ 
semblance to cither Greek or Latin, and seem all 
to have originated from the same mother tongue. 
This mother tongue appears to have been the 
^olic, or Greek iii use in the earliest ages on 
record. The nations above-mentioned, whatever 
their more, distant and primal source might have 
been, flowed immediately and directly from 
Greece, and carried with them tlte common lan¬ 
guage a.s s]>okcn in the province whence they 
issued. This coiniiion language, independent of 
its own native dialects, gradually underwent 
various inodihcations, resulting from the igno¬ 
rance, and the unsettled and ever-varying circum¬ 
stances of each colony; till, like Latin at a 
period not very remote from us, it branched out 
into .several tongues similar in root, but very dif¬ 
ferent in sound and termination. Although like 
Italian, Spanish, Puituguese, and French, they 
might all he traced to the same origin, yet the 
knowledge of one by no means im|ilied an ac¬ 
quaintance uitW the others. The Etruscan 
the most widely spread, but never suflicieAtly so, 
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to become the general lanyiiafje of Italy. This 
privilcg-e was rescrveiUbr the language o\' LatUtnif 
called fix)in thence Latin, tlie dialect of Rome, 
and finally of ihu civili/ed world. Now, as the 
inhabitants of Rome were cullceted from all the 
difl'ereut tribes of Italy, so its language, though 
perhaps origiunlly IColic*, gradually became a 
compound of all their dialects, uniting tlieir ex* 
cclloncics and rojcctiiig tiu'ir barbarisms. Thus 
it acquired, as the Uoman |)ower extended, l)oth 
richness and refinement j till in the age of Cicero 
it almost equalled its parent Greek in copious¬ 
ness, and surpassed it in fullness of sound and in 
majesty of enunciation. 

But notwithstanding the beauty and the univer¬ 
sality of Latin, the FAruscan did not totally sink 
into disuse and oldivion. It was the language in 
which the Sybil was supposed to have convoyed 
her oracles, in which the Augurs interpreted 
omens, and theArnspices explained prognostics; 
and as this latter class was the peculiar growth of 
Ftruria, their art and its mysteries could not, it 
seems, be expressed in any other dialect. Hence, 
though it might have ceased in common use long 
before, it w'as not entirely obsolete in Rome under 


Dionysius. Italic, lib. i, Quiutil. lib. >. 
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the fint Emperors, and might have lingered 
among the peasantry, in obscure and distant parts 
of the country much longer. 

The other dialects, having no connexion with 
the religion of tlie Romans, may be supposed to 
have disappeared much sooner; yet Oscan was 
not unknown even in the age of Cicero* and 
Augustusf. We find allusions made to it by the 
former, and plays are said to have been act< 
ed in it during the reign of the latter. It 
may probably have continurd amid the re¬ 
cesses of the Apennines, or remained in use 
on the unfrequented coa.st.H of Apulia. Whe¬ 
ther these dialects may not have contributed 
to the corruption of Latin, and in some re¬ 
spects reappeared in modern Italian, we must 
leave to the learned to determine. Lanzi 
leans to the latter opinion, and his authority 
must have great weight. Rut in order to give 
the reader some idea of the sounds of litc lUlrus^ 
can, I will subjoin a few insicriptiuns ns they are 
read by Lanzi. 

4 

LERPIRIOR, SANTIRPIOR, DVIR—FORFO- 
VEER, UERTIER DIERIR, VOTIR FARER. 
VEF. NARATV. VEF. PONI SIRTIR. 


* Ad. Fam. lib. rti. Ep. i. -t Strabo, lib. v. * 
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In Latin this inscription would run as fol¬ 
lows : 


Lerpirius, Santerpiui, duoviri qtiud voverunt itcrare diet 
votivoj, e^crunt, vt iiuncupato ct dcincep ik-rum. 


PREVCRIR.TESENOCIR. UVF.TRIF. FETV- 
MARTK. ORABOVE. OCRIPFR. FISIOTOTA- 
PRR. IIOVINA. AUVIO. FETV. VATVO. FE¬ 
RINE. FETV. PONI. FETV. TASES.PERSNIM V. 
PROSESETIR. FARSIO. FIELA. ARSVEITV. 
SyR^R. NARATV. PVSE. PREVERIR TRE- 
BLANIU. 

These lines are taken from the sixth Eitsubiau 
table, and are thus paraphrased by the learned 
author whom 1 have so oReu quoted. The sub¬ 
ject is a sacrifice. 


Ante verrrs denos iminolandos, bubus tribas facito Marti 
Grabovio sacrificiutn pro tota Juvina (gc^tc) larido facito,-^ 
pulte farrea facito—Pane faciio.—Prosecla e prrjnimo. 
Prosecato pernain, viscera, adipem, uli supra expositiioi, 
sicuti ante verres trinos ioimolaados. 


The following' may serve ns a specimen of the 
O.scan dialect; it was found at Avella, and is sup¬ 
posed to contain the .statement of a debate be¬ 
tween the inhabitants of Ahella and Nola. 


EKKVMA 


TRHBALAC 


LIIMIT. 
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—nURKKr.ElS 8VSNV. MESP.IST. EHTRAR. 
■ SEMtVSS. PV HERECLEIS. SAISNAM. AMS. 
ETI*EIIT. riAM. PVSSTIS. PAl. IPISI. PVSTIN. 
SLACl. SENATEIS SVFEIS. TANCINVR TRI. 
SARAKAFVM. LI KITVB. INIM JVK TRIBA- 
RAKKIVS PAM NVFLANVS. TKISARAKAT. 
TVSET. NAM VITTIV.S NVFLANV. MESTVE 
EKKVM. SFAlAll. ABELLANVS, &c. 


Several words are wanting ; of course the con¬ 
nexion is not always perceptible. It runs thus 
in Latin: 


Ex CiiDia . . . Tri^bulaiiorum . . . limites Herculu fa- 
aum inrdiiini cdt . . . Vk'i post Herculiit feiAini circum, per 
vjam . . post qux ipsi (limites) . . . post ilia . , Sucssi 
nateis ..... Nolani—Vivii—Abellaui, &c. 


We may form n faint idea of the sound of 
the Volscian dialect from these lines, inscribed 
on a tablet of bronze found at Veletriy anciently 
one of the must distinguished cities of the Volscian 
territory. 


DEVE : DECLVNE ; STATOM : SEPIS 
ATAIIVS: PIS; VKLESTROM: FAKA; ESA 
RISTROM:SE: BIM: ASIF: VESCIJS : VINV 
ARPA TITV: SEPIS: TOTICV: COVEHRIV 
SEPV: FEROM: PIHOM: ESTV: EC SE 
COSVTIES: MA; CA: TAIANIES: MEDIX 
SISTIATIENS. 4 
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Dccima die Lun% statum (sacrificium) in actis Velitnim 

Esuristro sex bobus, frugibus vino placenta. Prxterea 
pietur (lustreluO . . . Sex. F. Cossutius Marcus Cai F. 
Tafantus Meddix: astiensis. 

This inscription also, as interpreted by Lanzi 
prescribes the rites of some stuted sacrifice, and 
tliougli ill appearance somewhat less barbarous 
than the two preceding^, duos nut seem to have 
been susceptible of a very harmonious utter* 
aiice. 

The reader may be cinious to know what the 
features of Latin might have been about this 
period, siuce the sister dialects appear to have 
been so rough and iinpulisiied. The discovery of 
an ancient inscription made in opening the foun* 
dations of the sacristy of St. Veter’s, in the year 
1778, enables us to give him some satisfaction on 
that curious subject. It contains the liymu sung 
by the Sacerdotes Arvale^- (an order instituted by 
Romulus), and runs as follows :*— 

ENOSLASES JVVATE. 

ENOSLASES JVVATE. 


* The pretice to this b^mu si!:, let to the dances tliat 
acconipaiiied it: Sacerdotes januis ciosis, acceptis libellis, 
tripodaverunt in verba hsc. Enos Laies, Ac. 
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NEVE LVEIl VEMARMAR SINCVRRER EIN 
PLEORES. 

WEVE LVERVE, &c. 

SATVR FVFERE MARS LIMEN SALISTA 
BERBEa. 

SATVR, See. 


SEMVNES ALTERNEl ADVOCAPIT CONG- 
TOS. 

SEMVNES, &c. 

teNOS MARMOR .IV VATO. 

ENOS, &c. 

TRIVMPE, TRIVMFE, TRIVMPE. 
TRIVMPK, &c. 

TRIVMPE. 


The mcaningof this hymn, according to Lanzi, 
expressed in ordinary Latin, would be this— 

NOS LARES JVVATE. 

NOS LA RES, &c. 

NEVE LVEREM MAMARS SINES INCVIL 
RERE IN FLORES. 

NEVE, &C. 

ADORFIEHIMABS(aTMON)PESTEMMAR1S 
SISTE MARS. 

ADOR, &C. 


4 
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SEMONES ALTERNI ADVOCATE CVNC- 
TOS. 

SEMONES, &c. 

NOS MAMVRl JVVATO. 

NOS,&c. 

TRIVMPIIE, &c. 

TRIVMPHE,&e. 

TRIVMPIIE, &c. 

I omit the reasons on which the ingenious 
interpreter esUblisbes bis translation; but if the 
hymns and forms of prayer prescribed by Ro¬ 
mulus or Numo, were unintelligible in the roign 
of Augustus*, a commentator may be excused 
if he should mistake their meaning at present. 
In one point however all must agree, that al¬ 
though this rnstic Latin was supposed to be the 
language of the Nymphs and of the Fauns, it 
never could have been that of the Ci::.ces or of 


* And indeed long before, if we may credit Polybius j 
who, speaking of a treaty between the Cartba^nians and 
Romans, made in the consulship (not of Junius Brutus as 
the Greek bistoriau relates, but) of P. Valerius and M. Ho- 
ratius, declares that the language used at that early period 
was so different from the Latin spoken in bis time, that 
the moat leerocd Romans found it eatremely difficult to ex¬ 
plain the text of tbt treaty, lib. lii.S2. 

VOL. UI. B B 
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th6 Muses. All these dialects, the Etrurian not 
excepted, seem to have been appropriated to re- 
ligioivs forms, laws, and sepulchral inscriptions. 
They were never employed in historical relations, 
and never tuned to tlie lyre of the poet. They 
remained therefore uncultivated and SGini-bar< 
barons, couhned in process of time to the lower 
class, and gradually obliteralc<l, without leav¬ 
ing any monument to induce posterity to I'egrct 
their loss. 


What progress Latin n'.ado in the inf.rritM to¬ 
wards rofinemmt, we may le:irn iVnni tho ^’<;liow- 
ing exam]dos; tlic first ol wlilHi is a law as- 
cribc<l to Sorvins Tulliu.s, but r.upposcd to have 
undergone some change in the orthogi-aphy. 

SEl. PARENTEM. PVER, VEUBERIT. AST. 
OLOE. PtORASIT. PVER. DIVEIS. PARICN- 
TVM. SACER. ESTO. SET. NVRVS, l^ACHA. 
DIVEIS. PARENTVM. ESTO. 

Si }>ur€ntcDi, verberct—at illi ploraverint’^UivjSp Ac4 

The transition fi'om singular to plural, and the 
neglect of agreement between the verb and the 
nominative, shew the unsettled state of thelaii- 
gUHge at that period. 


QVI. CORONAM. PARIT. IPSE. IPECV- 
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NIAKVR. E.TVS. VIIITVTIS ERGO. ARDVITOR. 
KT. MORTVO. PAUKiNTIBVSQrEJVS. 

DVM. liVTVS. POSITVS. JESUIT. TOiasCiVE- 
ITOUiVK. SEFKAVDES'ro. NEVK. AVRViM. 


ADi rO. AST SlUVL AVRO. niCN TES. 
ESCIN'I'. IM UTM ITO. SEPEJ.IRE- 
SEFRAVDi:srO. 


VlfVUTL 

ViniVE. 


Thi.s is oiu! of lli«‘ ilr<roinviral laws, niul of 
course a spociiuen (jf llio lan^^iuig'n al)o>it a cen¬ 
tury later tlisin the jMcaalnc^ j its ortlio^rsiphy 
may have been in some n;sptcts moilcMni/x»l, 
yet it hears suftieienl marks of anlitjuily. T1in.s 
anluUor for nddaUir; jHirr.ulihu.sf/iirJm for />«- 
renlibustfue ejus; escil for erif.; Jori/n/iuJirlur f<)r 
forisqve elfhlur; aefruiutesto for sinvjrouda estu 
(i. c. Uci'ttt'): rscint' for enmt; im cum ilo for 
cum cum Ulos vreve for tirenwc, 

The followini*; inscription records the naval 
victory obtained by Duilliiis over the Cartha 
gimaiis. 

LECIONkis. maXIMOSQVE. MAUESTR.l- 
TOS. CASTERIS. EXFOUIVNT. MAUKFam. 
PVONANDOD. CEPET. E.VQVE. KODEM. MA- 
CESTRATpD prosperc h i:ni \A V'^EROS. MARI I). 
CONSOLE PRIMOS. cesct ..LASESQVE. NA- 
VALES. PRIMOS. ORNAVET. CVMQVE. EIS. 
NAVEROS. C1.ASES. POENICAS. OM.nes para- 

B E 2 
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;ri8vMAS. COPIAS. CARTACINIENSIS. PRAE- 
SENTED. MAxvMOD DICTATORED. OLORVM. 
IN ALTOD MARID PVGNanpod vicst . . . 
mavEIS.Cepet.CVMSOCIEISSEPTEMR . . . . 
TRIREMOSQV E NAVEIS XX A VROM. captoM. 
NVMEl, &c. &c. &c. DC: aecenTOM. CAPTOM. 

PRAEDA NVMEl .... CAPTOM AES. 

PONDOD. 

This inscription is of the year of Rome 494, 
but it is conjectured that the orthography under¬ 
went some slight alterations in the reign of the 
Kmperor Claudius, when the original column, 
which had been damaged by time, was removed, 
and a new one erected in its place, with the 
ancient inscription engraved upon it. The let¬ 
ters and words in small print were inserted con- 
jccturally by Lipsius, to supply the voids which 
time and accident have occasioned in the origi¬ 
nal. In correct Latin it would run thus: 

* 

Legiones, maximiisque snagistraiiu cistris cfFugiuot. Mace- 
lam pugnando cepit—inqiic codem magistratu protpere rtm 
imvibus mari Consul primus gessit classesquc navales primus 
ornnvit cnmque iis oavibus classes punicas omoes paratissi- 
mas copias Cartliaginienscs pnesente maximo dictatore illo* 
rum in alto mari piignandovicit . . . oaves cepit cum aociis 
srptiremes trirenicsque naves xx captum nummi .... 
argentum captum, Ac. Ac. Ac. 


The following specimens arc taken from the 
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sepulchre of the Scipios, a family which exhibits 
in the materials and ornaments of its tombs, ai^ 
well as ill the style of its epitaphs, that noble 
simplicity which seems so long to have clistin* 
g^uished the manners of its members. 


CORNELIVS. LVCIVS. SCIPIO. BARBATVS. 
GNAIVOD. PATRE; PROGNATVS; FORTIS, 
VIR. SAPIENSQ. QVOJVS FORMA VIRTVTEI 
PARISVMA FVIT—CONSOL. CENSOR. AlDl- 
LIS. QVEl. FVIT. APVD. VOS FAVRASIA. 
CISAVNA. SAMNIO CEPIT—SVBICIT OMNE. 
LVCANAA. OBSIDESQVE ABDOVCIT .... 


Cor: Luc: Scip: Burb: Coeio .... Cujus forma vir 
tuti pariasima (i. e. par) fait .... Cooa; Ceaa. ^dilisquc. 
qui .... omnom Lucaoiam .... abdiuit. 

In the names of towns the nominative is put 
for the accusative, and in the two verbs the 
present tense is employetl for the perfect; a 
confusion which proves that the language had 
not attainerl a full degree of gnammatical accu¬ 
racy even in the year 480. Nor does it seem to 
have made much progress during the years imme¬ 
diately sub8e<|uent, as appears from the follow- 
ing epitaph of a later date, as it belongs to the 
son of Scipio Barbatua. 


HONCOINO. PLOIRVME. COSENTlONT. 
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,R. DVONORO. OPTmO FVISSE. VIRO. 
‘lVCIOM. SCIPIONE. FILIOS. BAUBATI. CON¬ 
SOL. CENSOR. AIDILIS. HIO. FVET. A. HEC. 
CEPIT CORSICA.ALERIAQVE. VRIJE. DEDET. 
TEMPESTATEBUS. AIDE. MERETO. 


Hum: uimm roiisentiHiii Roma! boiiorniti Dptimiim 

futsse viniin. I.iiciiiiii Sci|i!uii<>ni. Fitius Riirbiili. Cuna: 
Cciis: (T.dil: bic fiiil apud vo». Uic Cuisicutn Ale- 
riamque iirbeni. UeHU Tcnipcstatibt>> indent laf^rito.* 


1.. CKmNEl.D'N. ON. F. ON 8Cli*'U. iJAONAHAIMFNTIA, 
MVLTASQVK. Vlin • PFK AKTATlv OVOd. I'AUVA. 
P(W1I)I'.T. ITl. Or.PF.riT.NOV. 

IIONON HONOKK. iS. IIIC*. KITVS. aVEI. NV.Nf QVA>f. 
V/C'i vs. |..ST. VIRTVTK. AN.\0>5 GNATVS \\ IS. 




MANDvrv . . m;.( it V ilivns. uoNouii. 

UVEI. MINVS. srr. MANB.VrVS. 


Tills opilitph is less simple^ nml more polislied 
than the preceding’, yet in lunguag^e inaccurate 
and confused. 


. . . Magnaro sapiciiliam , , . xiale cum . . possidet 

. . . cui.qui iniiiqnaiu .... IcrrU DiaBilalua— 

flc qua-rs\iis quoiniuus iiuiios »it uiaadatus. 


The word honos i.s hikcn here in two di6Fereut 
senses, and signihe.s either the honor which rc« 


* Tbr aulbcDliciiy of lliii epitaph has been disputed by 
^omc «uiit|uurics, bill ii \i uovfp I believe^ uuivei'^Hil; nU- 
tiiUcd. ^ 
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suits from virtue, or that which accompanies 
luag'istracy ; the former Scipio possessed, bis 
ag-e did not allow him to attain the latter, 3Tan,~ 
dahtu is also used ambignously, terris mandatus; 
honon mandatns. 

UVEI. Al’ICK. INSUSNE DIAUS. I'O.AMINIS. CEMffrEl. 
MOnS. rEKS'EClT. T\ A. VT, ESSENT. OMNIA. 
BKEVIA IIONOS FAMA VMITVSUVE. 

GLOUIA. A'I'aVE. IN'OKNIVAl. tl\ MEl. 

IN U)NOA UrVISISF.T.TIHl VTIKK VITA. 
FACILE. FACTIS. SM»KRAHKS tSLOlllAM 
MAJOUVM. UVA. UK. I.VBENS. TE. IN CUF.MIV. 
SCIPIO. RECIPIT. TERHA. PVBLI. PROGNATVM. 

PVBLTO CORNELL 


Qui apic<‘m iiiHigiiein .... gessisti—si . . . Ilcuisset 
tibi uti . . . siipcrasscs.^rciiiiuiii . . . Cornclio. 

Notwithstanding some confusion in the termi¬ 
nations, the improvement in the language is here 
very visible; the expression is neat; the senti¬ 
ments noble. Vublius Scipio had no children, 
but added to the glory of the name by the ado])- 
tion of the Lesser Africanus. 

GN. CORNELIANS. GN. F. SCIPIO. IIISPAXVS. 

PR. AID. CAR. Q. TR. AllL. U. X A IR, LI, lATIlK. 

X, VIR. SAC. FAC. 

V1RTVTE.S. GENKRl.S. AIIEIS. MOKIEVS. ACCVAIVLAVI, 

PROGKNIKM. GE.WL FUTA. PATRW. PETIJEL 
MAJOHV.Al. OllTEWI. LA\ OEM. VT. SIIIEI. ME. ESSE 

CREVTVM. 

LAETENTVR. 8T1RPEM. NOBILITAVIT. HONOR. - 
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. Lhibuf Judicaodia . . . ucris faciendis . . . meis norU 
buf . . • » • fiusU patru aspexi~»Obtioui . , . sibi . . . 

With similar marks of an imperfect language, 
this inscription equals, perhaps surpasses the 
preceding one in loftiness of sentiment. Both 
the one and the other are superior in thought and 
expression to the epitaph of Africanns, composed 
by Ennius. 

Hie eat iUe litiu, cui oemo cm Deque hoitia 
Quivit pro futis reddere oprue pretium. 

The reader will observe in most of these speci¬ 
mens, which trace the language down to the 
year of Rome 600, a neglect of the accusative 
termination in M; the exclusion of diphthongs; 
the promiscuous use of 0 for U ; of E for I; of 
the nominative fer ihe accusative, and sometimes 
of the present for the past; all symptoms of a 
dialect tending to modern Italian. Now, if the 
language was thus unseitied even in Rome itself, 
we may form some conception of its very imper¬ 
fect state in the provinces. Not to speak of the 
tables of Eugubium fwhich Lanzi supposes to be 
^f the sixth or beginning of the seventh age 
of Rome) in which we 6nd PVSI SVBRA 
fiCREHTO EST (skuti supra scriptum est) 
sre have an inseription copied frenn an altar Ibnnd 
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ia the sacred^rove of Pisaorunii which may give 
some idea of the dialect then current in the 
country. 


FERONIA STATETIO DEDE FeraniB Sutetius dcdit 


LIIBRO 
APOLENEI 
SALVTE 
DEI. MARICA 
MATRE. MATVTA. DONO 
DEDRO MATRONA MA- 
HVRIA. POLA. UVIA. 
DEDA 

JVNONE RE ... MATRONA 
P18AVRESI DONO DEDRO 


Libero 

Apoltioi 

Sftiul] 

Dcce Mtric« 

Mfttri MftlttUe dona deilenint 

icc. « . • Paula • • 

Dida^ dec. 

Jimoni regime maironte 
Pisauicosea duno dederunt 


The reader may imagine that he is perusing 
ao inscription in modern Jtalian. 


I will close these examples with two specimens 
of ancient Latin, the one a prayer, the other an 
epitaph, both of exquisite beauty. 


Mars pater, te precar qtussoque, utt tu morhos 
vUos invisos^e, viduerlaiem, vastitudinem, cala- 
mitatem, intemperiasque prohibessis, uti tuframes, 
Jrumenta, vireta, virguUaque grandire, beneque 
tvenire, sinat, pastorespecuaqne salva servttssis. 


This form of prayer is taken from Cato, and 
though clad in modem orthography, yet it 
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Hreatlica the inr.ocencc and dignity of the eai-lv 
ages. 


Tlic cjutupli waa discovered some years ago .at 
UrhisuUa ('anciently Urbx Salvut, a town near 
ToleiU 'mat in Ficenum) and merits the encomium 
svbieli Ltmzi bestows upon it, ^)er Vanrea simpli¬ 
city ed cleymiza. 

C. Tt llPlDI. V. r. HOW. 
c. Tvnnnvs. c. f. skvf.r\ s. v. v. a xvi. 

rARF.M'IBtS I'llMvSIDIV.n, ASUCFIK fJ.WUIVM 

IMILLIFITA. PVKUI. VlltTVS. INr)IG\E. OCCIDIT 
QVOIVS. IMTVM. ACF.nBVM ; FOI’VIAS. INOICSNE. 

TVI.IT 

M.AONOaVB. FLETV. FVNVS. rUOSECVTt'S. EST. 


Friday, September the third, about seven in 
the morning, weset out from 2'lorence*, and cross- 


* I linvc saul DoOiins; of ll:e court or of lli<! stale of 

society at F/orencF. Out {government liud not acknowledged 
the title of King of iJrvrht, jjid linci ^ent no oiiiiis^ter to the 
new sovcrci;;n ; wc had tlic/eforc ik» regular means of pre* 
senUlioii> and Ui<i!i{;ht |:ro|H'r to dccliiio the offers of the 
Frencli minister tCeiicml CItirke) to supply the deiiciency* 

Tlic bigliee classes of Honftre meet every evening at the 
CiiSStHO, a mode of iutercuiirse which nearly precludes the 
Aveesiity of domestic visits. Some liuuscs however we rp still 
open to strangers when duly iutroduccdi among others that 
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ing- the fertile plain that encircles the city, tli- 
rectctl oiir course towanls the ApennineSf that 
rose before us iu varioiLs broken fonns, with their 
lower regions green and inhabited, and tlunr up¬ 
per parts rocky, brown, and desolate. \Vc passed 
throngli Campu', a very pretty village. It is sup. 
posed to occupy the site of a town called Ad *fo- 
laria, while the river that intersects it, and an- 
other stream that falls into the Ibrnier a little 
above it, retain their ancient names, and are call¬ 
ed the Bixenzio and Alarina. 


o{MadiimcitAlb<inj/, The celebrated Al/itri was the soul of 
this circle; tirdt ii, white the converhution was carried on in 
Italian. If French wdH spoken, he observed uu inUit^oant si¬ 
lence. Ill this respect i applaud his spirit hiuI hfs patriotism. 
We praise Ide Greeks for having nminlaincd the ilignity of 
their divine dialect in opposition to the innjesty of the impe¬ 
rial idiom; and we praise litem justly, for to tlieir well- 
founded pride we owe in part the possession of the luostpcr^ 
feet vehicle of thought perlmpa ever invented: and shall we 
cemure the Italians, if speaking the most harmonious lan¬ 
guage known among civilised nations they reject a To reign 
jargon with contempt, espechdly when tliat jargou is made an 
instrument of slavery and a tool of atheism ? Happy would 
it have been for Spain, Germany, Auslris, and Prussia, if 
their nobles had imitated the high-minded Alfieri. In 
truth, to the inhabitants of these devoted countries, French 
is become the cup of Circe; he who imbibes it, forgets his 

Go<l, his country^ his very nature, and becomes Epicuri dt 
grtgf- porcui. 
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* We changed horses at Prato, a post and a half 
from Fhrencet an episcopal ton'n not large, but 
well built and lively. It has several manufac¬ 
tures. Its principal square is called the Piazza 
de Mercatah, and its greatest ornament is the ca¬ 
thedral, an edifice of marble but of a style heavy 
and bordering upon Saxon. A sort of pulpit, 
placed at one of its angles on the outside, all of 
fine marble, with its canopy, is of a graceful 
form, and presents some well-wrought but singu¬ 
lar groups on its pannels. 

We next came to Pistoia, a stage and a half 
farther on, an ancient city, still retaining its an¬ 
cient name, at least with a slight variation (the 
omission of the r in Pistoria) ; it is, as all the old 
towns of Italy are, an episcopal see, is remark¬ 
ably well-built, and from the unusual wideness of 
its streets, and the solidity of its edifices, appears 
both airy and magnificent. Among these build¬ 
ings the principal arc, the cathedral, the church 
called Del Vmiltd, aud the seminary. The 
dome of the first, the front, or rather the vestibule 
of the second, and the general disposition of the 
third, are much admired. I must observe, that the 
e.stablishments called seminaries in Italy and in 
France, ore not merely academies or schools, but 
colleges, where the young clergy are instructed 
in the peculiar duties of their profession, under 
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the inspection of the bishop, during three years 
previous to the time of their receiving holy or¬ 
ders. Hence each diocese has its seminary, 
which is always in the episcopal city, and gene¬ 
rally contiguous to the bishop's palace. There 
are two public libraries. Pts/ota, though ancient, 
can boast of no antiquities, nor indeed of any 
classical distinction, unless the defeat and destruc¬ 
tion of Cataline and his band of rebels, which 
took place in its territory, can be deemed a tro¬ 
phy. The river Amhrone flows close to the town. 
The country around is not only fertile and well 
cultivated, but unusually picturesque; on the one 
side lie lich plains, on the other rises a ridge of 
bills, that partake all the characteristic beauties 
of the parent Apennines^ and present towns, 
villages, and villas, rising in the midst of woods 
• along their sides, with churches, convents and 
castles, crowning their summits. 

At a little distance from Pisioia we quitted the 
plaiu of /^ik)rence,and entering a deBle, continued 
for some miles to wind between steep hills, all 
waving with foliage and enlivened by habitations. 
Shortly after we crossed the steep at Seravalle, 
and were much struck with the romantic villages 
and castles that crown its pinnacles: then de¬ 
scending into another plain, we changed horses 
at Berpiano, and passed through Peseta, a small 
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■ but very neat town with a handsome bridge over 
u river of the same appellalioii. It is to be re- 
uicntbered that the road which we are now on, is 
the ancient comnioiiicatioii between Fhreuce and 
Lueca, and that Pvseia corresponds to a place 
called Ad Marik, from a temple whose ruins 
were probably employed in the construction of 
the modern town. At no great ilistaiicc from 
Pescia, tlie road traverses aiiotlier ridge of hills 
shaded by groves of oak and chestnut. Descend¬ 
ing thence, we cri>s>cd a niost fertile plain for 
about five miles, and at eight o'clock in the even¬ 
ing entered Lm-ca, 


LUCCA. 

This city is otiC of the most ancient in Italy ■, 
the era of its foundation and the name of tlie 
founder, arc equally tmkiiowii; it belonged origi¬ 
nally tu the Liltrinians, and was taken from them 
by the Ligurians, ft was coloui/cd by the Ko- 
inans about one liniulred and seventy years before 
the birth of onr Lord, and from that period began 
to rise in importance and iii celebrity. The 
most remarkable event however that distinguish¬ 
ed it in ancient times was the. interview which 
took place here between Ceesar, Pompey ainl 
Crassiis j an interview which attracted the 
senate and the nobility of Rome, and for a time 
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gttvetoaprovinrial town, thp pomp anil splemlnr 
of tbe Capital. T!io rcsison winch induced Ctesar 
to fix upon Lncca fnrtiiis interview, was because 
l>ein^ in Liguria it was in his province, and ly* 
in^r at the same time on the southern side of the 
Aj)eiinines, it might be visited by his friends and 
pailisans from Rome without inconvenience. 


From the full of the empire, or rather from the 
destruction of the kingdom of the Goths, Lmcwt 
seems to have been governed by princes of its 
own. From one of these princes or dukes, Adu.1- 
herto il liicco, who reigned in the beginning of 
tbe tenth century, the royal family of Fngland is 
supposed, by Muralori, to have derived its origin 
through the princes of Tlic hiuguunimons 

Countess Malild{if who inride conspicuous a 
figure in Italy during tl>; elcveolli ei iihny, and 
rendered tlie lluniau Hue sue’ m i 

was born princess of fhoui tiio ilcutli of 

this princess which look piacc in t!u! luginiiiog 
of the twelfth century, Lwcfi has oojoyed, with 
the exception of a for? ifjieive.ls of iloiiiextic 
usurpation, tlie honors of iudepoudonco and tbe 
advantages of a republican govcrniiicnt. These 
advantages arc siifiiciohtly co7k.<piouous; in the 
first place, in the clcunliiicss of the streets, ;ind in 
the excellent police established in tlu: city; in 
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the industry of the inhabitants, and in the high 
cultivation of the country; in the general secu¬ 
rity and conlidence that reign not in the town 
only, but even in the villages and the recesses of 
the mountains \ and in dne, in the extraordinary 
population of tiie territory, and in the ease and the 
opulence of its inhabitants. The government is 
strictly aristocratical, hut the nobility who en¬ 
gross it are distinguished neither by titles nor 
privileges: their only prerogative is their births 
the most natural and least enviable of all personal 
distinctions. In this respect, indeed, the Luc- 
chesi like the Venefians seem to have inherited 
the maxims of their common ancestors the Ro¬ 
mans, and acknowledging like them the privilege 
of blood, give it rank and pre-eminence, without 
encumbering it with pageantry and parade j apud 
Romanos vis imperii valet, inania transmit 
tuntur.* 


One advantage the Lucchesi enjoy peculiv to 
themselves, an advantage which, though highly 
desirable, was seldom attained by the ancient 
commonwealths, whether Greek or Rotnan;-^ 



* Tac. Ano. xv. 31 . 
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Ihe conlia] and uninlcrrujAed union of the people 
and their g'ovemors. Public ^ood seems at Lucca 
to be the pnmc, the only object of goverunieiit, 
V'ilhoiit the least indirect glance at either private 
interest or even corporate distinction. With 
motives so pure, and conduet so disinterested, the 
nobles afe justly considered as the fathers of the 
republic, and arc looked np to w ith sentiments of 
gratitude and of reverence. One of the grand 
features of true republican liberty, the constant 
and perpetual )>redominance of liie law, is here 
peculiarly visible. It protects all without dis¬ 
tinction, and deprives all alike of the means of at¬ 
tack or nimoyHiice; benen the noble as well as 
the plebeian is disariuf'd, and like tlie Homans of 
old, obliged to look not to bissword but to the law 
for defence and redress; the least deviation from 
justice meets with prompt and rigorous punish- 
roont 

At Lucca, as in England, rank is no protection ; 
it only renders the oRenco and the punishment 
more notorious, lleucc, though the people have 
much of the courage, perhaps of the fierceness, of 
liberty, j'et crimes and deeds of violence are rare, 
and ihe quarrels and murders that so often occur 
in other cities of Italy are here unknown; a cir¬ 
cumstance that proves, if proofs were wanting, 

VOL. III. F F 
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that the Italians owe their vices to the neg^ligcnce, 
Uie folly, and sometimes perhaps to the wicked¬ 
ness of their governnieuts. Another vice with 
which the Italians are reproached (unjustly in my 
opinion) idleness, and its concomitant beggary, 
are banished from Lucca and its territory. None 
even among the nobles appear exorbitantly rich, 
but none seem poor; the taxes a.'-e light, provi¬ 
sions cheap, and competency is w'ithiii the reach 
of every individual. 

The territory of Lucca is about forty-three 
English miles in length and sixteen in breadth j 
of this territory about two-thirds are comprized in 
the mountains and defiles, the remainder forms 
the delicious plain immediately round the city. 
Now this little territory contains a population of 
about one hundred and forty thousand souls, a 
population far surpassing that of double the same 
extent in the neighboring provinces, though un¬ 
der the same climate, and blest with superior fer¬ 
tility. The difference so honorable to Lucca is 
the result, and at the same lime the elogium, of 
republican government. But why should I en¬ 
large upon the liberty and the prosperity of 
Lucca? The republic of Lucca like Rome and 
Athens, is now a name. The French cursed it 
with their^rofcc/iVm ; at their approach, Liberty 
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vanished and prosperity withered away. These 
yeneroHs allies only changed the fonn of govern¬ 
ment, quartered a few regiments on the town, 
obliged the inhabitants to clothe and pay them, 
and cried out V'tva la RepublicH. 

The city of ZMCca Is three miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, surrounded by a rampart beautifully planted 
all around, and converted into a spacious and de¬ 
lightful puhlic walk, for there is nioni for car- 
riagrs, similar but superior to ibo ramparts of 
Douaifj Camhray, and other fortresses in French 
and Austrian Flamlers previous to the late war. 
These walls thus covered with lofty trees con¬ 
ceal tlie city, and give it at a distance the ap¬ 
pearance of a forest, with the tower of the cathe¬ 
dral like an abbey vising in the centre. The 
town is well built, but iiuedilice in particular can 
be considered as remarkable. The cathedral wa» 
erected in tlie eleventh century, and as a mixture 
of the Iieavy Saxon style, as we are pleased to 
call it, and the light arabesque, has no .small 
claim even to beauty. The exterior is cased with 
marble, and ornamented with rows of little 
arches, in the inside the buttresses that form 
the arcades of the nave arc thick and clumsy; but 
they support a second range of arcades, consist¬ 
ing of pointed arches, light and airy in them- 

F F 2 
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sclve>‘and ernamented with fretwork of admira¬ 
ble jjrace and delicacy. 

Thu immediate vicinity of Lucca is a smooth 
plain, as well planted, cultivated,and embellished, 
as incessant iiulustrv can make it. The remain- 
in^ part, that is, the principal portion of the rc' 
publican territory, is niountainons, and the tra¬ 
veller has an opportnnity of observing’ its scenery 
on bis w’ay to the rclehrakd batlis of Lucca. 
Tlic.se baths are about fourteen miles from the 
city in a north-westerly direction, in the wind¬ 
ing’s of llic Apennines. The road to them, hav¬ 
ing’ traversed the plain of Lucca watered by the 
Serdno, still co’.itiiiuos to trace its banks, and at 
Pow/<? yljMoj'/.’>/jo enters Ihcdetilu through which 
that stream descends from the mountains. This 
bridge, and two others higher up arc of a very 
singular form, consisting of two very’ high arches, 
very narrow, extremely steep with a descent in 
the middle hetv. cen the arches; they are calcu¬ 
lated only for foot passcngei-s and mules. The 
era of their constrnction lias not yet been ascer¬ 
tained. Some suppose that they were erected 
in the sixth century by Narses ; others with more 
probability, assign them to the eleventh, and to 
the Countess Matilda. Their grotesque appear¬ 
ance liarmouizcs with the romantic sceneiy that 
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suvromids them; bunks lined witli poplar^, bold 
hills covcied with woods, chnrches and villas glit- 
leriiij^ lhmn*>li grovt s ol' eypioss. From lu-iicc 
the defile continues without iutevniplion to the 
baths, while the borderiiig^ nioinitiiiiis soinctitnes 
advance and sonictiinc.s I'eot^de, incrcusini^ how¬ 
ever in elevation without anv diminution of their 
verdure? and I’oliaui.*. 

The village of Dei Jiatfui stands iti the ]}ottoui 
of a valley, on the hunks of the *Vc>r7t*0; the 
baths tliemsclves, with the loilging houses round 
iheiii, are on the declivity of the hill. The view 
from thence extends over a deli deep, broken, and 
.shagged with trees; utoiTCut ndllng(iver a rocky 
bottom ; the liills all clad in forests of eliestnut; 
ut a distsince and above all llie pyramidal sum¬ 
mits of i\\Q chud-capiwd Aju.nnines. T'liobsiths 
arc indeed iii the very heart of liiese mnnnlaiiis, 
but surrounded ratlicr with the in^antiiul than the 
grand featuies of their scenery. Tiicsc baths do 
not apjicar to be a plae*? of gay I’asliiouable resort, 
or likely to furnish imicli social anuisctnent; hut 
such persoas as retire for pnrjJOKes of health ijV 
improvement, may find icre (ulcrahle accounno- 
datioiis, and a country to tiic Iiighest degree pic- 
lures(pic and interesting. The road from Lucca 
is good, but on the sides of tlie hills soinctiiucs 
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too narrow^ and too near the edge of the preci¬ 
pice. 

The arts and sciences that generally accom¬ 
pany Liberty, have long flourished so 

much indeed, that these republicans are supposed 
to be endowed with more sagacity, and better 
adapted to menial pursuits than t)}c other Etru¬ 
rians, however high their natural advantages in 
this respect are rated, 'rhefacl si^eiusto be that 
the higher class at Lrtcca, as in England, are 
obliged to qualil'y thciiiselvcs for tlie administra¬ 
tion of piiblir aftiiirs, and arc therefore impelled to 
improveinenl by a sliuinlus not felt in other 
Italian governments. This circumstance ren¬ 
ders information not only necessary but fashion¬ 
able, makes it a mark of rank and distinction, 
and diffuses it very generally over the whole ter¬ 
ritory. It is a('coni[Kniied as usual by a spirit 
of order, decency, cleanliness, and even polite¬ 
ness, which raise the Lucchani far above their 
countrymen not ble.st with a Kiniilar govern¬ 
ment. 

The river which intersects the plain and al- 
'most bathes the walls of Lucca is now called 
the ScrckiOf but is supposed by Cluverius to have 
been anciently nanicd the Ansar ; a little stwam 
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not far from the gate of Lucca on tlie road to 
Pisa, still retains the appellation of Osore. The 
road between these cities runs mostly at the foot 
of high wooded hills over a rich well-watered 
level thickly inhabited and extremely well cul¬ 
tivated. 
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Pisa—Us Ilislonf — Kdijlccs—Ballts — Univer^ 

siltf — Port. 

P ISA appears to great advantage at some dis~ 
tance, prescutiug the sncll'n^g doiw^of its catlio- 
Aral, attended l>y its hnpti'-toj v on one side, and 
the singulnr furni of tlic loaning tower ou the 
otiier, with liirions lessor domes and towers 
around or in pcrsjsctivo. 


This rity stands in a fertile plain, bounded by 
the nciglihoiing Afiewsincs on the north* and on 
tile soitlli ojK'u to tile I'f/rrhtmian sea. Tlie fancy 
love.' to trace the origin of Pisa back to the 
f toried j.'criod that fcilow'od the Trojan war, and 
to coiuu'ct it^s Isistoiy wiib the fate of the Gre¬ 
cian cliiels, and particularly with the wanderings 
ef l!u; vcucrahic Xestur. Tliis cuir.mcnccmcnt 
which at hrsl sight appears like a classic talc 
fi'iunod ineroly to amuse the imagination, rests 
upon the anthority of Strabo*, and may be ad- 
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niitted at least as a probability. .At all tvriiN 
the 


Alpiica* aU uriginc 
L-rbs Etruscn solo. 


enjoys the double glory of being' one of tijc inosl 
ancient cities of hUruriu^ and td' cl(:i'i\ ing' its 
name and its origin from Ihe Oh/mpii: /'isa on 
the banks of the Afphem. 


Though always considerable, whctliev as form* 
ing' one of the Klruscau tribes or afterwards 
honored wi til a lloiiian eolony, yet/^',va did not 
arrive at the /enitli of its fume (ill the rcc(»rd.s of 
ancient times were closed, and tlic genius ofKoinc 
and liberty seemed for ever buried under thc‘ ruins 
and the barbai'isiu of tlic middle ages. At that 
period, apparently so unpropitions, the Hamc burst 
forth, and again kindled the slumbering spirit of 
Italian freedom. Pisa was not the last that 
roused itself to activity; it .tsserleil its inde- 
pcudcncc at an early period, and in llio tenth 
century blazed forth in all the glory of a mighty 
and victorious repidjlic. Its numerous fleets rode 
Iriunipliant on the Medilcrraiieaii; and Corsica 
and SardiniUj the Saracens on tlic coasts of 
Africa,and tlie infidel sovereign of CV/rMoye I'ow- 
c-d beneath its power. Captive kings appeared 
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b’eforo its senate j the Franks in and in 

KtfHpt owed their safety to its prowess j and 
Naplas and Palermo saw its flags unfurled on 
their towers. Fontifl's and Fnipcrors courted its* 
alliance and acknowledged its efl'ective services; 
and the glory of Pisa, twice ten centuries, after 
its foundalioii, eclipsed the fume of its Grecian 
parent, and indeed rivalled the achievements of 
Sparta herself, and of all the cities of Pelopon¬ 
nesus united. 

During this era of glory, not conquest only 
hut commerce introduced opulence and splendor 
into the city; its walls were extended and 
strengthened ; its streets were widened and 
adorned with palaces, and its churches rebuilt in 
a style of magnificence that even now astonishes 
the traveller, and attests the former fortunes of 
Pisa. A population of one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants filled its vast precincts with 
life and animation, and spread fertility and riches 
over its vvliole teiTitoi*v. 8iich was its state dur- 

AT 

ing the (‘levcnth, twelfth, and great part of the 
thirteenth centuries, after which the usurpation 
of domestic tyrants firet, and next the victories 
of the Genoese broke the spirit of its citizens. 
Then the treachery of its princes, with the inter* 
fcrence and deceitful politics of France, uader* 
mined its freedom, and at length the intrigues of 
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the Medivi completed its ruin, and enslaved it to 
its rival Florence. 


Liberty had now fled for ever from Ptm, and 
commerce, arts, sciences, iiKlustry, and cnirrprizc. 
soon followed : languor and despair spread their 
deadening influence over the city and its terri¬ 
tory* and still continue to prey upon its resourres. 
While the neigliboring Lnccrr, not so glorious 
but more fortunate still retains its opulence and 
its population, Pisn, enslaved and impoverished, 
can count only fifteen thousand iidiabitants with¬ 
in the wide circumference of her w'alls ; a num¬ 
ber which in the days of her prosperity would 
have been insnfliciimt to man ouc-l).‘!lf of her 
gallics, or to guard her ramjmrts <luring the 
watches of the night. 

At the very same period when the streets of 
Pisa were crowded with citizens, Sienna counted 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, and Florence 
herself could boast of four hundred thousand. 
These cities were then three independent re¬ 
publics. The two former were subjugated by the 
latter, and were soon reduced, tlie one to thirty, 
the other to twenty thousand inhabitants. Vic¬ 
torious Florence is in her turn enslaved by her 
duhes; and, lo! four hundred tbonsaud free citv 
zens dwindled into sixty thousand slaves 
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Phn rovnj'5 au cnolosnic of near seven miles 
iji c’l'ciuiiferoncc ; the liver intevseefs and divides 
it into two parts nearly equal; the quays on both 
sides are wide, lined wiih edifiees in general 
sfatelv and handsome, and united by three bridges, 
one oi' whieli (that in the middle) is of marble. 
As tiic stream bends u little in its course, it gives 
n slight curve to the streets that border it, and 
adds so inucli to the rfl'ect and beauty of the 
perspective, that some travellers prefer the Jjun- 
ffui'no (for so the quays are called) of Pisa to that 
at Plavcucc. The streets are wide, particularly 
well paved, witli raised flags for foot passengers, 
and the houses arc lofty and good looking. There 
are several palaces, not deficient cither in style or 
jnagniticcncc. 


Among its elnirchcs the traveller cannot fail 
to observe a singular cdiiice on the banks of the 
A7')io, eylleii tStdi/a Jilaria delta Spina* (from 
part of our {Saviour’s crown of thorns said to be 
prcsi rvcd then) it is nearly square, low, and of 
an appearaiu'c whimsical and gTn*^esqne latlier 
than beautiful. It is cased with black and white 
marble. Two jrreat doors with round arches 


■* Snjijmstd to IiiiTC Lecu erected An. 12^0, and *?paircd 
All. lliOO. 
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form its oi5tiaiice : over cat:!i portal l irsos a pcili- 
ineut; the other eiid is siirmomilt'd bv ibrco obe- 
Jisks crowiictl with statues ; llic ronirrs, Ihn 'jable 
ends, and indeed the side walls arc d«'Coralcd 
with jMiinacles, consisting'caeli of four litll.' ntav- 
ble pillars supposing; as man}' pointed nrelies 
will) their angular gablrs, :\n<l foj'niiiig aeanopv 
to a statue standing' in the luidvlb? of tin? pillars j 
they all terjiiinate in little obolisUs adorned with 
fretwork. I mention this hnihling' im-rcly for 
its sing-nlarity anil as a spccim<;n of that species 
of architecture which the Italians called (Jollco 
j)loresi:o, introduced into Italy in the eh^venlh 
century, and as its name seems to import, proba¬ 
bly borrowed from the East by the mcretuinls cf 
the commercial rej)ublics*. 

But the finest groiip of buildings of tins de¬ 
scription perhaps in the wor ld, is that which Pisa 
presents to tlie contemplation of the traveller in 
her Cathedral, and its attendant edifices, the 
baptistery, the belfry, and the cemetery. These 
fabrics are totally detached, occupy a very eon- 


* I must here olwervc, that there are in Italy two speries 
of Gothic—the Gotico Afwscoand the Gotico Tedesco; tho 
former may have, been imported from the East; llie latlt^r 
seems, as its name implies, to have bi'cn burrowocl from li 
Germans. The latter appear), to be an improvement tipun 
the former. 
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siderable space, and derive from their insulated 
site, an additroiial maiirniheencc. They arc all 
of the same materials, that is, of n>arble, all 
nearly of the same era, and excepting' the clois* 
ter of the cemetery, in the same style of archi¬ 
tecture. 

The cathedral is the g^randest, asit is the most 
ancient. It was hegnu in the middle and ftiiish- 
ed before the end, of the eleventh centnrv. It 
stands on a platform raUeil Hve steps above the 
level of the ground, and formed of great flags 
of marldc. The sides arc divided into three 
.stories, all adorned witli inaible half-pillars^ the 
undermost support a. row of arches; the second 
a cornice under the roof of the aisles; the tiiiitl 
bear another row of arclics and tiie roof of the 
nave. The front consists of five stories, formed 
all of half-pillars supporting semicircular arches; 
the cornices of the first, second, and fouith stories, 
run all round the edifice : the third story occu¬ 
pies the space which corres|)ouds with the roof of 
the aisles, and the fifth is contained in the pedi¬ 
ment. In the ceutral point of section (for the 
church forms a Latin cross) rises the dome sup¬ 
ported by columns and arches, which are adorned 
with pediments and pinnacles surmounted with 
statues. The dome itself is low and cjliptic. 
The interior consists of a nave and double aisles. 
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with choir aud transept. The aisJes are formed 
by four rows of columns of oriental g^ranite. The 
altar and the pulpit rest upon porphyry pillars; 
the gallery around the dome is in a very light and 
airy style. The roof of the church is not arched, 
but of wood divided into compartments, ^nd 
gilt; a mode e>ktren)ely ancient, an4l observable 
in many of the early churches*. The doors arc 
bronze, finely sculptured, though inferior in bold¬ 
ness of relievo and delicacy of touch to those of 
the Baptistery of Florence. There are several 
pictures of eminent masters; but the insignifi¬ 
cance of the subjects, which arc too often obscure 
and legendary, takes away in no suiall degree 
from the interest which they might otherwise in¬ 
spire. 

On the evening of our arrival, this immense 
fabric was illnminated, iu compliment to the king 
of Etruria, who was expected to oftcr up his <le- 
votions there on his arrival from Florence. As 
the tapers were almost inimmerable, and their ar¬ 
rangement extremely beautiful, the efiect was to 
us at least novel and astonishing. Illuminations 


* This edifice has been damaged bjf fires more than once, 
but always repaired with great care, and with the utmoit at- 
tention to its origioal form aud oioanienls. 
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indeed, whether in charehes or iu theatres, are no 
where so well managed ns in Italy; no expense 
is spared j tapers arc stpiandered with prodiga> 
lity; all the architectural varieties of the hail or 
cditicc arc marked by lights; and the curves of 
the arches, the lines of the cornices, and the fl<m> 
rishes of liic capitals, are converted into so tnany 
waving Hanies ; so that we no where meet with 
such niagiiiliceiit shews and surprising conihiiia- 
tiousof lights as at Rome,Naples, Veidce, and the 
other great cities of Italy. 

The Raptistery, which, ns in all the ancient 
Italian churches, is separated from the cathedral, 
stands.about tifty paces from it full in front. It 
is raised on three steps, is circular, and sur* 
mounted with a graceful dome. It has two stories, 
formed of half-pillars supporting rpund arches; 
the undermost is terminated by a bold cornice; 
the second, where the pint’s stand closer, and 
the arches are smaller, runs up into numberless 
high pediments and pinnacles, all topped by sta-^ 
tues. Above these, rises a third story without 
either pillars or arches, but losing itself in high 
pointed pediments with pinnacles, crowned again 
with statues without number. The dome is in- 
tei*sected by long lines of very prominent stone 
fretwork, all meeting in a little cornice nearjfcbe 
top, and terminating in another little dome which 
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bears a statue of St. John the Baptist, the titular 
saint of all such edifices The interior is ad¬ 
mired for its proportion. Eight granite columns 
form the under story, which supports a second 
composed of sixteen marble pillars j on this rests 
the dome. The ambo or desk for reading is of 
most beautiful marble, upheld by ten little granite 
pillars, and adorned with basso relievos, remark¬ 
able rather for the era and the sculptor than for 
their intrinsic merit. The font is also marble, a 
great octagon vase, raised on three steps and di¬ 
vided into five compartments, the largest of which 
is in the middle. The dome is famous for its 
echo; the sides produce the well-known effect of 
whispering galleries. This edifice, which is the 
common baptistery of the city a.s there is no other 
font in Pisa, was erected about the mid^lle of the 
twelfth century by the citizens at large, who, by 
a voluntary subscription of a Jiorino of each, de¬ 
frayed the expenses. 

We now proceed to the Campanile or belfry, which 
is the celebrated leaning tower of Pisa. It stands 
at the end of the cathedral opposite to the bap¬ 
tistery, at about the same distance. It consists 
of eight stories, formed of arches supported by 
pillars, and divided by cornices. The undermost 
is closed up, the six others are open galleries, and 
the uppermost is of less diametes, because it is a 
VOL. III. o o 
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continuation of the inward wall, and surrounded 
not I))' a gallery but by an iron balustrade only. 
The elevation of the whole is about one hundred 
and eighty feet. The staircase winds through 
the inward wall. 

The form and proportion of this tower are 
gracefulj and materials wliich arc marble, add 
to its beauty; but its grand distinction, which 
alone gives it so much celebrity, is a defect which 
disparages the work, though it may enhance the 
skill of the architect, and by its novelty arrest the 
attentiou. I allude to its inclination, which ex'- 
coeds fourteen feet from the perpendicular. The 
cause of this architectural phenomenon has occa¬ 
sioned some debate, while many ascribe it to acci- 
. dent, and many to design; the former is now the 
generally received opinion. The ground at Pisa 
and all around it, is rather wet and swampy, and 
may easily have yielded under edifices of such 
elevation and weight; and indeed, if I am not 
mistaken, the catiiedral and baptistery themselves 
liavc a slight and almost'imperccptible inclina¬ 
tion southward; a circumstance which if ascer¬ 
tained, as it easily might be, would leave no 
doubt, if any could be supposed to remain, as to 
the cause of the deviation from perpendicularity 
observable in the Campanile. However, theugh 
the unequal sinking of the foundation may have 
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been tl)e cause of this singularity, it yet appears 
that it took place before the termination of the 
edifice; and that the architect had the courage 
to continue the work, notwithstanding so alarming 
a symptom, and the skill to counteract its conse¬ 
quences. This is inferred from the observation, 
that the uppermost story diverges much less from 
the perpendicular line than the othci’S, and seems 
to have been constructed as a sort of counterpoise. 
A French traveller carries this idea still farther, 
and supposing that the foundation gave way 
when the edifice had been raised to the fourth 
story, pretends that the architect to restore the 
equilibrium, gave the pillars on the leaning side 
a greater elevation. This vcpreKcntation, as far 
a.s it regards the fifth and six stories, is inaccu¬ 
rate. At all events, whatrycr cause produced the 
effect, the result equally evinces tlio solidity of 
the edifice and the judgment of the architci;!, as 
it has now stood more than six hundred years 
without the least appearance of fissure or decay. 


Ruitiiraqiic seui|»cr 

Stat(miruai) Luc. lib* iv« 

The three edifices which 1 have described, 
stand in a line, and appear together in full view; 
but tbe cemetery lies ou the north side of the ca¬ 
thedral and baptistery, and seems rather a grand 

G o 2 
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boundary than a detached edifice. It is raised 
like the others on steps, and is adorned like the 
undermost story of the cathedral, with pillars and 
arches and a similar cornice. The g;ate is deco¬ 
rated with high pinnacles. Within is an oblong 
square, enclosed in a most magnificent gallery or 
cloister, formed of sixty-two arcades, or rather 
windows, of the most airy and delicate Gothic 
work imaginable. This gallery is both lofty and 
wide, flagged, and built entirely of white marble, 
adorned with paintings almost as ancient ns the 
edifice, and highly interesting, because forming 
part of the history of the art itself. It is also fur¬ 
nished with many Roman sarcopltayi and inscrip¬ 
tions, and ennobled by the tombs of several il¬ 
lustrious persons, natives of Pisa^ and foreigners. 
Tlie space enclosed is or rather was, the common 
burial place of the wliole city; it is filled to the 
depth of ten feet with earth brought from the 
Holy Land by the gallies of Pisa ui the twelfth 
century*, and is supposed to have the peculiar 
quality of corroding the bodies deposited in it, 
and destroying them in twice twenty-four hours; 
an advantage highly desirable in such crowded 
repositories of putrefying carcases. 


* The name of Campo •Ssfito, which ii generally appropri¬ 
ated to this cemeteiy, refers to tills earth. 
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The quantity of marble contained in these four 
immense edifices» and the number of pillars em> 
ployed in tJieir deconUion are truly astonishing*. 
The latter, some suppose to have been taken 
from ancient edifices, and as a proof of the mag*- 
iiificence of Pisa in the time of the Romans they 
cite an expression of Stralm, which however ap« 
plies not to edifices, but to quarries*. The great 
variety of marble of which these columns are 
formed, and tire rarity and value of some, give 
them an apparent claim to antiquity; though it 
does not appear that they belonged to any edi- 
iicGS either in this city or in its vicinity. They 
may have been imported by the Pisan gullies in 
their triumphant returns from Majorca, Sardinia, 
Corsica, Carlliaye, Sicily, and Naples ; and may 
perhaps be considered rather as monuments of the 
victories of this once powerful republic, than as 
remains of its municipal magnificence under the 
Romans. 

I have said that the Campo Santo was the ce¬ 
metery, because by an edict of the emperor Leo¬ 
pold while Grand Duke of Tuscany, cemeteries 


* Ask?! i' a ttoXi; furu^nrisi von, xoil vuv oux 
itel Ti tux«gvi<xi!, x«i T» XiOov^yiC) xei uAni' tv t'su- 

irnynripwt *** '*'• h—Zi^. ▼. 
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and indeed all places of interment within the pre¬ 
cincts of cities and towns were prohibited ; a re- 
(vulation so salutary as to deserve universal adop¬ 
tion, though, it was le^ necessary perhaps at 
PisOt than in any other city.* 

In speaking of the style of this group of edi- 
Hces, 1 have, in conformity with other travellers, 
used the epithet Gothic, though, even in its usual 


* A most respectable autlior> who has generously de* 
voted bis lime and his talents to the support or rather to the 
restonitiou of religion among his countrymenp defends the 
common practice with great eloqu^^nce aud effect*. He had 
beheld with* horror the sacrilegious violation of the tomb, the 
cootempluous f rms of eiric interment^ the atheistic sentence 
in.scrib-^d over the grave during the revolution^ and he turn¬ 
ed with delight to the nffectionatep the decent^ the consoling 
rites of cliruiian sepulture. May these rites remain for ever! 
May the song of pmise, the lesson of lamen ation and com* 
fortp and tlic jft'oyar ojjuith, for ever accompany the Chris- 
tiau to his grave ; and wherever the Faithful repose, may the 
standard of hope, the pledge of immortality, the trophy of 
victory, the CllOt^S, rise in (he midst of their tombs to pro¬ 
claim aloud that Death stUtU lou iH stingy and that the 
grove ehatl give up iU cepiivei. 


* Mons. Chftteaubridfid lo fait eseelleiit worJr, eolkledi t^pl <1^ 
C^^isliaaisme. Vol ir. p. 72.-~^Forit Edttipift 1902. 
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acceptation in architectural laiiguag'e, not quite 
apprupi'iiitc on tliis occasion. In fact, it is a com¬ 
posite style formed of Roman orders, corrupted 
and intermingled with Saracenic decorations. 
Thus, tile open galleries of the Campanile, and 
the first and third stories of the Cathedral, with 
the first and second of the baptistery, and all the 
exterior of the cemetery, arc formed ofsemicircu- 
lar arches resting u|K)n pillars; a mode intro¬ 
duced about the time of Diocletian, very gene¬ 
rally adopted in the era of Constantine, and al¬ 
most universally prevalent both in the cast and 
west, for a thousand, perhaps twelve hundred 
years afterwards, and not entirely laid aside even 
in our times. In the Campanile therefore, as in 
the stories above-mentioned, there is little, if any 
thing, that can strictly be called Gothic. The 
arches of the gallery that surroinid.s the dome of 
the cathedral externally, arc neither pointed nor 
round, but of the form of a fig-leaf 3 above each 
rises a pediment very narrow and very high. 
These ornaments are perhaps Gothic; the same 
may be said of the pediments or gables, for they 
resemble the latter mucl\ more than the former, 
as well as of the many piiiniiclcs that adorn its pa¬ 
rapet. The windows of the cloister 01*6 in the style 
called Gothic in its highest perfection. This clois¬ 
ter was. begun in the tweltth and finished in the 
thirteenth century, The cathedral was finished 
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in tlie eleventh, Sind exhibits in the gallery de¬ 
scribed above, some striking features of the style 
aAerwards called Gothic, a circumstance which 
seems to strengthen the conjectures of the late Mr. 
Whittington* of St. John’s College, Cambrulgef 
and to indicate the eastern origin, if not of this 
species of architecture, at least of some of its or> 
naments. The republic of Pisa at that time car¬ 
ried on a groat commerce with Cmstuntirngle, 
Asia MinoTt the Syrian ports and PalesHnet and 
may easily be supposed to have adopted some of 
their fashions in building as well as in dress, and 
manner of living. 

The hot baths of Pisa were frequented an¬ 
ciently more perhaps than at present; they are 
about four miles from the city, and spring up at 
the foot of Monte St. Gixdiarut. They are envi¬ 
roned with buildings of various kinds, with lodg¬ 
ing-houses and a palace. The remains of an aA- 
cient aqueduct may be seen at a little distance ; 
but they are eclipsed by a modem one of a thou¬ 
sand arches, crccte<l originally in order to supply 
Piffl, and now carried on to hegharn* 

* Can I mention tbis friendly name without lamenting the 
late that consigned so many virtues and so many taleoU to 
AD early grave ? 
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If I pass over ia silence the other churches 
and public edifices of PisUf it is not that I deem 
them unworthy of notice;* on the contrary, 
several are ma^iificcnt ami very justly admired; 
but 1 wish to confine my observations here, as 
elsewhere, to the peculiarities and characteristic 
features of the city, which alone snfHce to ^ive 
it* fame and pre-eminence. Such, 1 conceive, 
the four grand fabrics above described to be, 
wliich surpass any group of buildings I have 
beheld out of Rome, and confer upon Pisa a 
distinction worthy of its ancient fame and long 
duration. A duration which, if we may credit 
a poet, dates its commencement before the 
Trojan war! 

Ante diu quara Trojagenss fortuna penates 
LaurentiBorufo regibus insercrct. 

Elide deductas luacepit Etruria Pisas, 

Nqdiuiu iodicio testificantc genus. 

KutiliuSt lib. 1. 

But the glory of Pisa is not confined to arclii- 
teciural honors. Her University was one of the 


* Among tlie towers which rise in different parts of Pisa, 
one is still shown as the scene of the horrid catastrophe of 
Count Ugolima and his sons, described in so affecling a 

naonei by Itente, In/trno, Canto xaxiii. 

3 
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nurseries of reviving literature, and under the 
auspices of republican liberty, rivalled the most 
celebrated academies of Italy, ut a time when 
they all teemed with genius and science. When 
Pisa was subjugated by the Florentines^ the 
University i'elt the decay of pul)lie prosperity, 
gradually lost its fame, was forsaken by its 
.students, anil at length sunk into insignihcHucc. 
ft was aftci'wattls restored by Lorenzo de Medici, 
and many professors of eminence were engaged* 
to till its different chairs. But it again declined; 
and it was again restored by the Grand Duke 
Cosnio the First. Since that period it has con¬ 
tinued the seat of many eminent professors, 
though it has never recovered the nuiiibeT of its 
students, or regained all its ancient celebrity. 
It has more than forty public professors, and 
most of those now resident are authors and men 
of high reputation in their respective lines. It 
is luorcovcv abundantly furnished with all the 
apparatus of an academy. Colleges, librai'ies, 
an observatory, with all tlie astronomical instru¬ 
ments in great perfection; a most extensive and 
well ordered botanical garden; to which we 
may add, that the beauty of the country, the 

mildness of the cHinate, the neighborhood of the 

% 


• An, 1472. 
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sea, and the cheapness of provisions, are all so 
many additional recommendations, and must, it 
would seem, attract students. Pisa is indeed 
the seat of Tuscan education, an<l is much fre- 
tjuented by the subjects of the Phrmtinc go- 
vcnitnent; hence, when I say it has never rc> 
covered its ancient numbers, 1 mean not to say 
that it is deserted, hut that its present state does 
not equal its former glory. 

Pisa is only four miles from the sea; its port 
was anciently at the mouth of the ArnOt and was 
a place of some fame and resort. 


Contiguinn stupni portiim, qurtn fama frcquciitat 
Pisanuii emporio, ilivitiisque marUi 
Mira loci I* Itulilius* 


* This port was protectee! neitber by a mole nor by a 
pier^ Qor indeed by any artificial or natural rampart of 
walls^ rocks or promoTitories« Thou^li it was open to every 
wiadi yet vessels rode secure ou its bosom. TJie cause of 
tbis peculiarity was llie size and tenacity of the irecdi which 
were so closely interwoven, it seems, as to exclude the agn 
tatioQ of the sea while they yielded to the weight of vessels. 
Such is the account of Kutilius, 

.pelago pulsatur aperto 

Inque omnes ventos littora niida patent; 
laa ullua tegitur per bracliiii tuta recessus, 

£oUa8 possit qui proliiberc oiinas. 
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It then grave its name to a bay which extended 
from the promontory of Populoniot now Piom- 
hino, to that of Luna or of Venus, still Porlo de 
Venere, anil was called the Sinus Pisitnus. Ac¬ 
cording to Strauo the Ausar flowed into the 
Amo at Pisa, though it now falls inb) the sea 
at the distance of at least ten miles from it. At 
what time a new bed was opened for this river, 
though an undertaking of some labor and im¬ 
portance, is not ki'.own; nor is the slightest 
mention made of the alteration in any records, 
at least if we may believe the learned Cluverius* 
Tlie inundations caused in a flat country, by the 
union of two such rivers, and the difliculty of 
stemming a stream so rapid as their united cur¬ 
rent never counteracteil by tlic tide, might in 
the flourishing ages of the republic have indticed 
the Pisans to divert tlie course of one of the two. 


Sed proccra suo prxtexitur alga profiindo, 

Mollitcr nftVnsx ik/u ni>cifura rati: 

Et taiueninsanasi cedendo iiitvrligat uadas, 

Nec siait ex alto grande voluinen agi. 

Rutilius Itin, 532, 

] do not know whether the port of Piaa still enjoys the ad¬ 
vantage (if so extraordinary a barrier; as it is totally ^unfre¬ 
quented, it would be difficult and indeed useless t|^^ccrtaiD 
the fact. 
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and conduct it to the sea by a shorter passage. 
Of its ancient channel some traces may perhaps 
be still discovered in the Ripa Frattn, which 
joins the Arno at Pisa, and in a direct line coin- 
municates under the same appellation with the 
Aiwflr or SerchuK 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Leghorn—Medusa Frigate—Portus Veneris— 
JJelphini Portus—Harbor of Genoa — Its 
appearance — Palaces — Churches—RainpartSy 
and History. 

The distance from Pisa to Leghorn is about 
lliirtecii miles; the country between is a dead 
plain, not remnrkablc cither fur beauty or culti¬ 
vation* ; it is intersected, particularly near the 
latter town, with numberless canals opened to 
let of}’ the waters that naturally stagnate in the 
hollows and the flats of the Tuscan coast; the 
swamps which these wat^s occasioned, infected 
the air in ancient times, and rendered all tho- 
tract of country along the Tyrrhene sea unwhole¬ 
some. It is still dangerous in the heats of 
summer, though every method has been em¬ 
ployed to drain the marshes and to purify tlic 


* A pi«cc of water lies oo (be left of (he road, ab^ut half 
way between the two towns, called at present Lo Stngno, and 
anciently Pitcin<e Pitanfc. 
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atmosphere. Of all tliesc methods the increase 
of population occasioned by the commerce of 

has been the most eflcctual. 

Leghornt in Italian LivornOt was .'vncicntly 
called HercidU Libw ni portuSy and Liburnam. 
It seems never to have attained any considera- 
tion, and indeed remained a petty village almost 
immei'sed in swamps and sca-weeds, till the 
Mediccan princes turned their attention to its 
port,, and by a series of rc^olalions ctptaliy 
favorable to the interests and tlie feelings of the 
mercantile body, made it the mart of Mediter¬ 
ranean conuncrce. The iiisigniBcant village lias 
now risen into a considerable town, airy and 
well built, with streets wide and straigitt, a 
noble square, fourteen churclies, two Greek, and 
one Armenian chapel, a magnificent synagogue, 
a good harbor, .and a population of thirty thou¬ 
sand souls. It is well fortified, and lias in every 
respect the appearance of prosperity. Its prin¬ 
cipal church is collegiate, and tlie cotisliiiit resi¬ 
dence of the canons fixes several men of learninir 
in the town. Opposite the port at a little distance 
rises the island of Menaria, and some miles be¬ 
yond it that of Gorgone. 

Adsurgit ponti niedio circumflua Gorgon, 

Inter Pisanuin Cymaicutnque latus. 


liutiiiiis. 
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They both retain tlieir ancient names with little 
variation. 

4 

There are no antiquities to occupy the classic 
traveller] but the company of Captain Gore 
and tile gentlemen of the Medusa frigate, ren¬ 
dered our short stay at Leghorn unusually plea¬ 
sant. The same society had indeed enlivened 
our residence in Phrence, where the Captain 
had been so obliging as to invite its to take our 
passage to Genoa on board his frigate. Such an 
offer would at all times have been extremely ac¬ 
ceptable, and was peculiarly so on the present 
occasion ] as it delivered us either from the dan¬ 
gers of a passage over the maritime Alps, then 
infested by banditti, or from the inconveniences 
of a voyage in an (talian feluccs^ with the chance 
of being taken by the Barbary pirates. 

leghorn was at this period particularly lively- 
A Spanish fleet, a Swedish and a Danish frigate 
lay in the roads. The Spaniards were waiting 
to convey the King of Etruria to Barcelona in 
the Admiral’s ship, a first rate of one hundred 
and ten guns. Such objects of curiosity and 
means of amusement, with the hospitality of 
Captain Gore, left no intervals of time without 
agreeable occupation. General Doyle, from 
Egypt, arrived on the sixteenth of September j 
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and as tlie Captain waited only for him, on the 
seventeenth we set sail in the evening'. ^ 

_ ^ 

Tlie view of the town spread over a flat coast, 
and from thence extending’ its villas over a fine 
range of hills that advanced into the sea on the 
south, all kindled by tlic beams of the setting 
sun, engrossed my .attciiliou first: and after¬ 
wards, as a landsman unaccustomed to such 
s{>octacles, i felt myself still more deeply in¬ 
terested by the management of the ship, and 
observed with surprise ami pleasure, the order 
that reigned in all its parts, the silence that pre- 
> ailed amid so many men employed in so many 
manoouvres, and the rapidity and precisio.n witii 
which every order was executed. 

4 

A breeze arose just sufficient to keep the vessel 
steady in her course: the evening was fine, and 
the full moon shone in all her brightness, till an 
eclipse gradually stript her of her beams. A 
total eclipse is one of the grand plicitomcna of 
nature, and it would have been an amusing 
contemplation during the night; but unfoi-tii- 
uatcly gathering clouds prevented our observa¬ 
tions, and the wind freshening at the same time, 
carried us on with more ^rapidity. Thus we 
glided along the Etrurian coast, flat indeed and 
marshy, but watered by many a streaui still 

VOL. Ill. H II 
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glorying in its ancient appellation. Such is the 
^Versidia (now Vensiglia) the Aventiay the Fri- 
gidttf and the Macro once considered as Che 
border of Etruria on the one side, and of Liguria 
on the other. A little beyond this river a ridge 
of rocky mountain projects into the sea, and 
forms the promontory of the eastern boun¬ 

dary of the Gulf of SpezziOf or the Sinus Lu^ 
nensis. Next morning we found ourselves at,the 
mouth of this gulph, with the promontory of 
Luna behind us, and before us the island of 
Palmariot and Porto di Venere (formerly Portus 
Veneris.) 

This magnificent hay, which forms one of 

the finest harbors in Europe, enjoys the peculiar 

\ 

advantage of having a most abundant spring of 
fresh water rising almost in its centre. The 
fountain, so remarkable for its position, seems 
to have been produced by some convulsion in 
latter times, as there is no mention made of it 
in ancient authors. The bay is nearly encircled 
by lofty mountains ; for the Apennines approach 
the sea towards Carrara, and continue with little 
or no interruption to line the coast till they join 
the maritime Alps beyond Genoa, appealing all 
along in their most rpgged and forbidding form, 
with no woods and little vegetation. Hotrever^ 
about Carrara they make up for the want of 
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external decorations, by the valuable quarries of 
marble so ivell known, and now as anciently, so 
bigfhly valued by sculptors and by architects. 


Both the beauty of the bay of Luna, and the 
excellency of its quarries in its neigchborhood, are 
alluded to in the followings verses: 

Tunc qu 03 a nivcis exegit Luna mctallis 
Insignia portu, quo non spatiosior altor 
Innuineras cepisse rates, cl claudcre pontum. 

Sil. m. viii. 470. 

The town of UEricet which is supposed to 
occupy the site of the ancient //una, takes its 
name from Etycis Portus. Cicero, speaking of 
the sea which we are now traversing^, calls it 
'Tuscum et barbarum, scopulotum atqve if^estum, 
in quo eliam ipse Ulysses errasset; while the 
Ionian he terms Otsecum quoddam et portu6sum. 
(De OratorCf lib. hi. cap. 19.) Yet it would be 
difficult to find in the latter, two such ports as 
those of Luna and of Naples, or in the former a 
shore more rocky than that of Acroceraunia, 

We passed under a fine breeze the Porto Ftno 
(Delphini Portus) and about five o’clock entered 
the harbor of Geniia. This harbor is in the 
form of an amphitheatre; Genoa t^ccupies one 
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fiiilc, and spreadrs her streets and churehes, and 
then her suburbs and villas, over a vast scuii» 
circular tract of crags, rocks, and declivities. 
Its M'hite buildings xscending one above the other 
make a splendid shew, and give it an appcai''- 
ancG of uuich magniiicence. 

The interior of Genoa does not, in my opinion, 
correspond with its exterior grandeur. Like 
Vienpa it i.s composed of welUI)uilt lanes, and 
contains no wi<1e, and only three beautiful 
streets; the Slrada Jialhi, Stnula Nova, and 
Himda Novmhna. The Strafla Jialbi com¬ 
mences from a square called the Piazza Verde 
siiri’oaude<l ^vitli trees of no luxuriant growth; 
but at one end, a magnificent double flight of 
stairs, and houses, gardens, and churches inter¬ 
mingled, rising in terraces one above the other, 
give it a pleasing and romantic appearance. 
The same street terminates in another square 
called the Piazza del Vastato, whence begins 
tlie tStrada Novissima, wliich forms a stveep and 
joins the Ulrada Nova, that opens into a lesser 
square called Piazza delle Fontane Amore, These 
three streets, though not sufficiently wide per* 
baps for our taste, especially considering the 
elevation of the buildings that border them are, 
strictly speaking, composed of lines ot* lofty 
palaces, some of which are entirely of mai'ble. 
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and all ornamented with marble portals, porticos, 
and columns. The interioi- of these mansions is 
seldom unworthy of their external appearance. 
Marble staircases with bronze balustrcs, conduct 
to spacious saloons, which open into each other 
in a long* series, and are all adorned with the 
richest marbles and tapestries, with valuable 
painting;s and gilded cornices and pannels. 
Among these palaces, many of which are lit to 
lodge the first sovereigns of Europe, and indeed 
better calculated for that purpose than most 
transalpine palaces, those of Dorian of Sera, of 
Balbi, an'd of Durnzzo, may perhaps be men¬ 
tioned as pre-eminent in magnificence. 

The cliurches are numerous, and as splendid 
as marble, gilding, and painting can make them; 
but have seldom any claims to architectural 
beauty. In truth, ornament and glare seem to 
be the principal ingredients of beauty in the 
opinion of the Genoese; and this their prevailing 
taste htfs almost entirely banished the fii-st of 
architectural graces, Simplicity, both from their 
palaces and from their churches. Among the 
former, the palace of Dnrazzo, in the Strada 
Balhi; and among the latter, the church of 
Carignano, possess most of that quality so essen¬ 
tial to greatness. A few remarks on thc^c two 
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edifices may enable the reader to form a general 
idea of others of the same kind. 

a 

• ^ 

The palace of the I}urazzo family was erected 
by the celebrated Fontana; the length and ele* 
vatioD of its immense front astonish the spectator, 
who perhaps can scarce find in his memory a 
similar edifice of equal magnitude. Besides the 
rustic ground Boor, it has two grand stories, 
with mezzanini, and over the middle ^rt con* 
sisting of eleven windows, an attic. The portal, 
of four massive Doric pillars with its entablature, 
rises as high as the balcony of the second story. 
The mezzanini windows, with the continuation 
of the rustic work up to tbe cornice, break this 
Ipagnificent front into too many petty parts, and 

not a little diminish the effect of a double line of 

% * 

two^and-twenty noble windows. The portico, 
which is wide and spacious, conducts to a stair* 
case, each step of which is formed of a single 
block of Carrara marble. A large antichamher 
then leads to ten saloons either opening into one 
another, or communicating by spacious galleries. 
These saloons are all on a grand scale in all 
their proportions, adorned with pictures and 
busts, and fitted up with prodigious richness 
both in decorations and fiimiture. One of them 
surpasses in the splendor of its gildings any {hing 
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of the kind, 1 believe, in Europe. The^e apart* 
ments open on a terrace, which commands an 
extensive view of the bay, with its moles and 
lig^hthouse, and of the rongh coast that borders it 
on one side. 

In this palace the Emperor Joseph was lo<l^ed 
during his short visit to Genoa, and is reported 
to have acknowledged that it far surpassed any 
that he was master of. The merit of thU com* 
pliment is, that it is strictly true; for few sovc* 
reigns are worse accommodated with royal resi¬ 
dences than the Austrian princes. The imperial 
palace at Vienna is a gloomy plastered barrack; 
that in the suburbs is as contemptible an edifice 
as that called the Queen*8 Lodge at Windsor; 
and the castle of Laxenberg, which has long^ 
been the favorite residence, is inferior in size, 
appearance, and furniture, to the family seat of 
many an English country*gentleman. 

Yet, though I have selected the palace of 
Dttrazzo as the best specimen of Genoese archi¬ 
tecture, 1 know not whether 1 might not with 
propriety have given the preference to that of 
Doria in the Strada Nova, at least in point of 
simplifcity (for it is certainly inferior in Inagni- 
tude) as its pilasters and regular unbroken cor¬ 
nice give it an appearance of more purity, light* 
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ness and correctness. Tlic mezzanini are con¬ 
fined to the rustic story or ground floor, and 
thus leave the range of windows above, free and 
disencumbered. TIte front however is not en¬ 
tirely exempt from the usual defect, and in 
graceful simplicity yields to the sides of the same 
edifice. But these are partly masked by 
porticos. 

The palace of Domenico Sciya contains one of 
tho richest and most beautiful apartments in 
Gmoa. 


The palace allotted to the Doge is spacious 
and ancient, but inferior in beauty to most of 
the mansions of the great families. The hall 
however in which the senate assembled, is a most 
superb apartment; in lengtli one hundred and 
twenty-five feet, in breadth forty-five, and in 
height sixty-six ; its roof is supported by Pinal'S ' 
and pilasters; the space between contains niches, 
which were once graced with the statues of theg^reat 
men of the republic : tlies^ were removed, it.is 
said, on the approach of the French, and have 
not yet been replaced. Two of them, erected 
by the republic to two heroes of the Doria 
family (one of whom was AndreUy to whom 

the independence and prosperity of 
three centuries) were not so fortunate. They 
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stood conspicuous in the great court of the ducal 
palace, and were thrown down and demolished 
by the French. Perhaps the inscription pro* 
voked their fury. Andrea: Dorian, quod rempuh-’ 
Ikam diiUius oppressmn pristinam in liberlaicm 

viiulicaverit .Never did ancient 

tyrants shew more hatred to the n'.storcrs of li¬ 
berty, than the French republican. Brutal 
violence is his delight, as it is that of the lion or 
the tiger; but to the calm, the generous courage 
that prompts the patriot to fight and to die for 
justice, for liberty, for his c^uutry—to this noble 
principle, at once the cause and the effect of fi'ee- 
dom, he is an utter stranger. 

We now pass to the church called Di Cari^- 
nano. In his way to this edifice, the traveller 
will behold with astonishment a bridge of the 
same name thrown over, not a river, but a deep 
dell now a street; and looking over the parapet 
he will see with surprise the roofs of several 
houses of six stories high, lying far beneath hini« 
This bridge consists of three wide arches, but 
its boldness and elevation are its only merit, for 
beauty, it possesses none. Full in front, on the 
swell of the hill of CaHynano, stands the church 
with a little grove around it. The situation is 
commanding, and well adapted to display a 
uiagnilicent edifice to advantage, especiallv if 
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faced with a colonoade. But this church has 
not that decoration; it is a square building, 
adorned with Corinthian pila|ter8. The four 
sides have the same ornaments and a similar 
pediment ; only the western side or front is rathn 
encumbered than graced with two towers. In 
the centre rises a dome. The interioi^ is in the 
form of a Greek cross. The merit of this build¬ 
ing consists in its advantageous situation and its 
simplicity. It has only one order, and one cor¬ 
nice that runs uitbrukeo all around; this single 
order is not loadet^ either with an attic or a 
balustrade j the cornice is prominent and effec¬ 
tive; the windows are not numerous nor too 
large, and the few niches are well placed. So 
far the architect is entitled to praise; but what 
shall we say to the pigeon holes in the’ frieze, to 
the little petty turrets on each side of the pedi¬ 
ments, to the galleries that terminate on the 
point of these pediments, a new>iand whimsical 
contrivance, and above all, to the two towers 
which encumber and almost hide the front. 
These deformities, might easily have been re¬ 
trenched, if the architect could have checked his 
inclination to innovate. The Genoese compare 
this church to St. Peter's, 


Sic Catiibuc catulos similes, sic nttribos hcedcA. 
Noram ............ 
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111 size the companson is not, I presnme, meant 
to hold, nor in form either \ it must then be con* 
fined to the dome and the two towers; features 
which a thousand oUier churches have iu common 
with the Vatican. 

% 

The view from this cliureh is one of the finest 
iu the neigliborhoud of Gmoa, as it includes the 
city, the port, and the^niolcs, with all the sur* 
rounding hills: that taken in the middle of the 
harbor is however in my opinion preferable, be¬ 
cause it disjilays the amphitheatric range of eili- 
fices, which is the characteristic feature of Genoo, 
to the greatest advantage. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised when he 
is informed, that the clvrch of Cariynano was 
built at the expense of a noble Genoese of the 
name of iSauIi, and that the bridge which leads 
to^t was erected by his son, to facilitate the ap¬ 
proach to a monument so honorable to his family. 
Such instances of magnificence were not uncom¬ 
mon in the brilliant eras of Grecian and Roman 
liberty, though Cicero seems disposed to ceu- 
sure them as ostentations; and only abstains from 
a severer expression out of tenderness to his friend 
Pompey*. We have no reason to suspect osten- 


* De Officiii, lib. ii. 17. ' 
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lation on this occasion; but supposing-that such 
a scllif-h motive liad infected tl>e founder’s inten¬ 
tion, I know not still whether it be not far more 
honorable to the iudividiuil and advaiitao-cous to 
the public, that the exuberance of a large for¬ 
tune sliould be thus di.scliarj?;4’d in stately cditiccs, 
than in luxurious repasts and convivial intemper- 
juico. Aiul here, I cannot suppress an o!)serva- 
tioii which I think due vi justice to the flaban 
characlnr. Travellers of alt descriptions are apt 
to reproach tlu'iu with a niggardly and parsimoni¬ 
ous spirit, liecausc they do not entertain strangers, 
witli the luxuries of the table and a succession 
of dinners, and because they conUne their civi¬ 
lities to convrrsttzzionu ices and lemonade. 
Admitting this statement to be generally speak¬ 
ing a(?curato, tbongli tli^re arc many exceptions 
to it; yet it only folloWvS that in tlicir ideas of 
enjoyment the Italians dill'er much from transal¬ 
pine nations, and not that tlidr taste in this A- 
spcct is irrational or iU-foimded. 

In opposition to the practice of the modern 
Italians, w'o arc fond of citing the example of 
their ancestors the Homans, and to enforce the 
argument w'e can quote many a bacchanalian 
passage, and moreover enlarge upon the jlow of 
sf/ul that accompaiiiirs, and the feast of reason, 
that follows Vouvivial repasts. In answer the 
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Ituliiui will oljsci’ve, tliat tijc Uoinnns cnirrossed 
the vielies ul' the uorld, that tlu.-v eoinin.iiuled ull 

•H ^ * 

the means of eisjovinont, and foald riot in every 
species of hixury ; that they ennUl erect nian-ni- 
Acent palaces, adorn them with picturrs and sta¬ 
tues, and at the stiine linu* cron d llu'ir halls with 
guests, and cover l!*eir iahlrs with <!iiintics. The 


modern Italian (lie will continue) is conAticd 
within the hounds of a very liiuilcd iiicuinc; as 
he cannot therefore display his uiagnil'iecnce in 
the number, he must siie\‘' his taste in the s(dcc- 
tiou of his cnjoynicnls, ainl that in this sclcctiou 
he prcl'ers those whicli are [lerinaneiit to lliosc 
which arc inoinenlury ; that he considers a gal¬ 
lery of pictures, a collection of statues, and a 
noble palace, as cnjouueuls niiich more solid and 
satisfactory than a well-slocked cellar, and a 
sumptuous table; that in the latter case the plea¬ 
sure is couBned to himself and his guests, while 
in the former it extends to his countrymen, ami 
even to posterity—in line, tlivit a bridge, an obe¬ 
lisk, or a church, is a more houortddc; nicmorial 
than the empty repntalitni of gciu ral iiospitulity, 
and an expensive table kept to gratiry gm-sf s, who 


.seldom want, and never acknowietige, the obli- 
<rution. As to the pleasures of conversation, he 
values them as high as (dhci'scan possilily ilo, but 
iicenjoysthemaccordl.il;'''> his »'fnicc;‘iiMn with 
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more relish when reposing with his friends, like 
Cicero under the shade of the plane-tree and the 
cypress, or walking- with them in his portico, 
amid the masterpieces of art, than seated at tabic 
with the fumes of meat under his nose, and the 
bustle and contusion of servants behind Iiis back. 
Tliese observations may perhaps be allowed 
to exculpate, if not to recommend, the Italian 
practice. 

The cathedral dedicated to Si. I/aurPMce is 
encrusted with marble, and of a mixed style of 
Gothic, which has little or no beauty; the en¬ 
trance however, consisting of three grand doors, 
with lofty pointed archc.s, with the circular win¬ 
dow above, deserve notice. 

But besides the churches and palaces in Genoa, 
there are two other kinds of edifices highly in¬ 
teresting to strangers, and honorable to the re¬ 
public, I mean the moles and the hospitals. The 
former by their extent, solidity, and utility, may 
be compared to similar works in ancient times; 
especially as the depth of the water, by increas¬ 
ing tlie difliculty added to the spirit of the un¬ 
dertaking. By the latter, Genoa attained an 
honorable distinction even in a country where 
charitable establishments are founded, tmd en- 
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dowed on a scale of magnificence scarcely con¬ 
ceivable beyond the Alps. Of these establish¬ 
ments the two principal are the Great HonpUalt 
and the Albergo dei Poveri; both of which as¬ 
tonish the stranger by their magnitude, interior 
arrangement, and excellent accommodations. 
They were erected and supported by charitable 
donations. 

Commerce, according to some writers, con¬ 
tracts tlie heart, and confines its feelings to selfish 
and interested objects. The national character 
of the Dutch was produced as a confirmation of 
this ill-natured theory. Without admitting un 
application so injurious to that industrious and 
unfortunate people, I may be allowed to observe, 
that the conduct of the citizens of London and of 
Genoa (not to speak of those of the other Italian 
republics) merchants at all times, and in the most 
extensive sense of the appellation, refutes the 
imputation. The genius of commerce and tlic 
spirit of charity, in these Capitals, move hand in 
hand, and act in unison. The riches collected by 
the one are dispensed by the other j so that, if 
commerce fills her storehonscs, charity holds the 
keys. While the one is laying the foundation 
of a mole, the other is’crecling a cimrch; while 
the former is building a palace, the other is en¬ 
dowing an hospital. While comiucrcc enjoys 
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the repast in the inaguiiicent hall, cliarity sits 
tlie gate, and dispenses food to the huvigry.^ 

Bui here, as before on too many similar occa¬ 
sions, I must observe witli regret, tliat I am 
speaking of past, not of present times• The 
edifices to wliicli the immcs of lios]>ituls are an¬ 
nexed still sliiiul, l>ut stand rather as the monu¬ 
ments, than l)m actual mansions,of charity: the 
funds have been swallowed up in the exactions 
of the French armies, and the mere titles remain 
like the name of the republic, anil even like the 


^ A prai^lico ixni niirnmmoii iu one lasfnnce dc* 

setviLS to be iKrii! toned, '.riic noblo Atiuily of K/tgara wero 
accustomed to lit)'out each day a sum equivalent to thirty* 
two |iouiidi KiiglUh, ill pruvuling tbud for all the poor who 
came to claim it* Another nobleman, liaviug no heirs, de¬ 
voted Ills whole pro|)orty even diuiKig his own life to tbe 
foiiiuhUmn of uii as)Suin for orpliau girb, who, to the num¬ 
ber of five bund red, were cilucutcil ami provided with a set- 
tieineiit for life, either iiiarricd or single, at their option. 
About the public utility of siome of tlicsc charitied iiiy 
readers may dtifer, as well as about tlic best method of pro¬ 
viding for the poor in gcucral; but as to tUe generous spirit 
that prompted these deeds of mercy, and fed these funds of 
benevolence, there can be but one sebtiinciit. It is to be re¬ 
collected, tliiit commerce ut Omoa was no dcro.^'atior) from 
nobili^, and that the greater part of this body wAe engaged 
tu commercial speculations. 
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city itsoir, ileprtvcd of its coinaieice, its richet?, 
and its iiidepciidence. 


Gphou is surroimded by a double wall or lam- 
purh; the one endows the town only, and is about 
six miles incii'cnit; tlieollier takes a much more 
extensive raiiQ^e, and covering llic hills that coiii- 
nuuid the city, forms a circumfereneo of thirteen 
miles. The interior fortihcalion terminates in a 
point beyond the summit of tlic hill, and is siip- 
pose<l or rallier provcil hy late experience to be of 
very considerable strenjr'fli. As wc rcMle round 
these extensive works, we were amused partly 
by the conii'ast of tin* bleak b;ii'ron hills that 
rose above us, with the splendor nud l)i:aiity of 
the city, its suburbs, and its harbor, that lay ex-' 
panded below ; and ptirlly by the accounts which 
our g'nl<les gave us of the French and Austrian 
positions, and of tlie various vicissitudes of the 
late sieire. 'riiesc anecdotes interested us at the 
moment, because the event was recent, and we 
had the theatre of the contest before our eyes; 
but the siege of Genoa after all was a petty oc¬ 
currence in the history of a campaign that, after 
more than twice tea centuries ol contest, laid the 
glories of Italy at the feet of the Gauls, and 
opened the garden of Fuvope to tlie devastation 
of a swarm of semi-barbarians. 

1 I 
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(ienon |nc>eiils no ve.slijye of antiquity^'; if ever 
possessed niag^iiiriceiil edifices or trophies of 
M'lory they have lon^ since iuouldcrcd into dnst, or 
been swc|)l away by the waves. Her name alone 
remains, and tliat name sho lias einiohlcii since 
llic fall of the enipirti by a scries of great uehievc- 
iiiciits alu'ciail, and at liouie by an almost nninlcr- 
rnpted display of industrious exertions, bold spe¬ 
culations, and u is(i councils. iu'Uva is one of 
tlic tlncc great rcjmblics which, during the inid- 
<llo ages,that is, ala piM-iod wlicn the vest of J'^u- 
rope was immersed in slavery, ignorance, and 
barbarism, made Italy the scat of liberty, of sci* 
once, and of ei^ ili/.atioii, and enabled hcr,tliuiigh 
bta'cft of general einjiirc not only to ouUshino her 
coniempoiury powers, but even to rival, at least 
ill uiilitury fame and domestic policy, the glories 
of Greece herself in her most brilliant ci'a. Of 
tiiese republics Venice was undoubtedly llie first, 
and Genoa confessedly the seeuiid. These ho¬ 
nors she aorpiircd by her commerce aiul by lier 
llcets, which enabled her often to dispute, and 
frequently to share the cnipin*. of the seas with her 
adversary. At one jieriod indeed the Ligurian 


* (trnou^ lliougli culled by Strabo the emporium of the 
Lignruiii hlion^ »ecniH to have bern ;i place of liltlc iinpf^it** 
4nce: Liviub calls it oppidum, a tcvui that implies either a 
mere (own ora strong post« 
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capita) had lor som<* time the advaiitag-e> and 
reigned qiiceu of the Mediten ancan. 

About tlu‘ middle of the. foui’loenth century, 
nut Corsicti and Sunlinin only, hut the ishiiids of 
tiu: Archipefat/Ot and the co:ists of Si/ria and 
Africa, acknowledged the si>vereigiily of 6'cwort, 
and eveni the imperial city of (\nislanlinaph' itself 
saw a colony of Gtuioesr cstalthsluMl in its su* 
biubs. Uut while these •’florioiis events siierecdcd 
each utlicr rapidly abroad, at home (iiinita was 
convulsed by iutestituf debates a)id perpetual con¬ 
tests between (he nobles and the |H.‘ 0 ))le. Simi¬ 
lar divisions took place in ancient Koine, and, 
like the political diftcrcncesthal exist in England, 
contributed merely to agitate the [nihlie mind, to 
keep it awake to its interests, to introduce im¬ 
provements, and by iiicossant attacks to buhl the 
ooverunient in a stale of wholesome restrainU 

O 

The domestic broils at G'cntwt, thongli of the 
same nature, produced very different eft’oets, and 
generally terminated either in subjecting- (he city 
to the despotism of a ruler, or in sacriliciiig- iU 
independence to foi-eigu influence. Hence we 
find the Genoese, notwithstanding their icpubli' 
can spirit, submitting to the authoriiy, or rather 
courting the protection, of the Emperors, the 
Popes, the Kings of Spain, of Naples, and of 
France, and the Princes of Milan and of ManU 

1 I 2 
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fermt, and thus bartering their liberty«foi‘ a pro- 
cnrious and dishonorable tranquillity. It is true, 
she seldom bore the yoke long; hut she accus¬ 
tomed herself to bear it, and lost not a little of 
that high sense of independence, and of that ab¬ 
horrence of foreign infintoiee, which is tlir lead¬ 
ing feature or rather the very soul and essi.-nce oi 
a republic. Hence again even in our times, \vc 
may observe that fVenoa has heen nmre under 
the influence of foreigners than tla.^ other states of 
Italy, and, unfortunately for Us ovrn welfare, pc> 
ciiliavly open to the intrigues and tlie insinuations 
of Vrance, not only before, but since its fatal I'evo- 
hitiuii. 

But to relnrn back to Iho more brilliant pe¬ 
riods of tile CV’Moe^e history, there are two events 
recorded in its annals, on which the mind rests 
with .some complacency; the one is its siege in 
the year thirteen hundred and seventeen, and the 
other its war with Venice. The former of these 
events has been compared by the Italian histo¬ 
rians to the siege of '1'i‘oyy and is represented as 
uniting as many different tribes, calling- forth as 
much talent and energy, and exhibiting as many 
vicissitudes as that well-known contest. How¬ 
ever the result was very different —Troit fell, and 
Genoa triumphed; but the fall of Troy tfas been 
ennobled by Homer, while the triumphs of &enoa 
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are lost iii oblivion. It is siirprisiii^-that :iii event 
!io interesting- ni tlie time, :uul .so jjlorions to the 
fJiiclplis, then the pnpiihir party in Italy; an 
event cuiineeled with the iut<! of a powerful re- 
public, and claiming the attentmn of all the Me¬ 
diterranean, .shunhl nut have been celebrated by 
one or otinu-oi' the many l*oet.s which tliai very 
eeutnry and tlic following produced in llalv ; 
especially as the subject, like that of the Ci reck 
poet, would have alfordcd an 0 [*porlunity of dis¬ 
playing all the varieties of tln‘national character, 
and all the divcr.sitie.s of the re^riuns and the iru- 
verninciits of Italy, with nninberJess anecdotes 
taken from the records of its cities and of its illus¬ 
trious families. 


The oth<*r event to which I allude, is the lung 
and arduous contest between (I'eiion and Venice, 
which the same historians produce as a parallel to 
the second Punic war, both in its duration, in its 
extent and in the perseverance and sminiosity of 
the contending parties. Another fcaluro of re¬ 
semblance lias been observed, and that is, that 
the Power hnally victorion.s seemed at onoj)eriod 
nearer ruin than its rival*; but though in this re- 


* Adco varia belli fortuiia, ancepsque Mars fuit, ut prO' 
plus periculiim fucrint, qui vicenint.—Tit. Lh\ lib, xx>- 
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sped, as indeed ill many otliers, Venice emulated 
Rome, yet in anotlier sbe fell far sliort of lier grand 
archetype, and basely solicited peace in circum - 
stances in which Rome rejected all oilers with 
disdain. .But these considerations are confined 
to the contending republics j not so. the conse* 
quences of the contest, whieli, if wc may believe 
a jndiciGu.s liLstoriaii^, by M'cakvning* tlic two 
great maritime states of Italy, destroyed the ba¬ 
lance of power, and opened the way to the con- 
qne.sts of the Turks m llie succeeding century. 

According* to the same writer, Italy owe.< to 
that destructive riyality, the loss of her uicrcuu- 
tile superiority, and the load which the l*ortu- 
guese and Spaniards afterwards took in the dis> 
covery of the Fast and West Indies, and in the 
general commerce of Europe. Certain it is that 
Venice, though she carried on the war against the 
Turks with unabated courage down to the com* 
mcncemeut of the last ceuiuiy, yet could no 
longer boast of certain victory, or meet the infi¬ 
dels with the same confidence of success. In¬ 
stead of increasing iier empire, she could not 
even maintain its integrity, and saw with una- 
yailing indignation island after island wrested 
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from Ikt I)v (Iio Mussuliiiaii iU ins. Jf llii; ^ ictors 
had to laiiic^dt tlio i;(>iis(!(|iicu(vs oClIiiM cnii con¬ 
test, the vniwpiisliod it ninst he supposed lidl llieiii 
>till more \ili\lly. In truth, the (Icnoesc. tluets, 1 
believe, never jdler perronued any achieveanont 
wortliy the suicivnt pr^nvess ami I’anie o! the. r«.‘- 
pulilie. 

^\ hiIe Viiiiice, even till the ihonient of In-r ex¬ 
tinction, k(‘j)l soln^^ and imieed st:\eral of ln;r dc- 
pcnilcncics, 6't'«0rt hml lost all In r’s lon^ helbrc 
thc last fatal invasion of llio Frond) •, utnl lu'i' 
oonUtst will) Cornicu, the oidy one tliat reinaiiieil 
to her till the middle of the Iasi oenlniy, after 
liavinjj displayed lior weakness, terminated in 
the surrender of that island to the Kin^ of 
France. 

But if Genoa had the mortificaliou, duriniv the 
last three centuries, of seeing her glory on the de¬ 
cline, it must be owned that she found some com¬ 
pensation in the internal tjanquillitywhich sh(! 
has almost invariably enjoyed during that period. 
This tranquillity is ascrihctl to the revolution, 
which the celebratcal Andrea [ilanned and 

executed with so much decision and ability ; by 
which he wrested Ijis country from the gnesp of 
France, secured her independence abroad, and bv 
a fair and moderate, if not a perfect govcrn»*etd« 
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esl«bli:jiicd crdei find concord at liorae. This 
event occurred in the bejjinnin^ ol' {scpteinlier, 
J 528 , and is still coinnieniorated by a festival ol 
thanksg'iving. 

Ill the different wars that have taken ]dsu'6 
dniing; the last century, Genoa has generally ad¬ 
hered to the French interest; a line of policy dio 
tated not so much by inclination, as liy interc^st. 
Tlio vicinity of the French coast, and particu¬ 
larly of Iheir grand naval arsenal Toulon, fur¬ 
nished theiu with tin- means of annoyance, if the 
republic dccl.ircd against ihein; ivhile the vast 
sums which they hud borrowed from it, and the 
interest wiiich they paiti, all of wliich if not for¬ 
feited, wouhi have been siispcndeil by war, served 
as an additional and pruhahly more powerful 
cluck OH the temper of the Genoese, supjK).sing it 
to be Jiostilc. l>ut t]ii:4 spirit of calculation how¬ 
ever well adapted to orditiary occurrences, was 
i.iispiaecd at the coiniuenccuient of the revolu¬ 
tion ; it c|i£!Hcd thnr gatts to tlieir enemies, and 
by making them masters of a position so advan¬ 
tageous, it coidribided not a little to their future 
triumphs, and to all the disasters of Italy. The 
state of humiliation and almost slavery in which 
Genoa now groans, is therefore in a certain de¬ 
gree the woi'k of their ewn hands, Uie result of an 
.Interested aud narrow jiolicy, and rather a self- 
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inflicUil |jmiishm<‘iit tlum ;ui uiunmtiHl misfor- 
tune. Yet I lameut its full ; tiie faino of its past 
acliicv'oinciits, its pi-cscnt ruiy iiilircuce, the Indus- 
try of its ju\.ple, and the boundless rlmrilies of 
its mhles; the splendor irul ferlilily whicli it 
spvoiuis over u seciu^ of rocks nml ])recij>ices ; the 
senatoiial dignity of its g'overmnent, and llic 
spark of Koninn liberty that still glowed in its in¬ 
stitutions, all combine to awaken couipassion, and 
lo excite a sentiment of <leep regret for its rnin. 


The clay after our arrival wc were presented to 
the Doge (Duruzzo) a vetu i-ablo old man, wlio 
received us with g’reat affability or ralhcr kind¬ 
ness, and very obiigingly inviltMl us to <!iiiuer; 
an himov which w«.^ were reluctantly rompelled 
to decline, as we were uiulcr the nectissity of leav¬ 
ing (Jenon before the appointed day ; a <'ir<:uui- 
stance whicli W’e have many reasons to regret. 
The manners of the Doge were easy and unaf¬ 
fected ; his conversation was open and manly. 
One sentiment I thought j-einarkabli’, “ Pcare,” 
said he, “ will, 1 hope, last, and give ns an oppor- 
tiinitv of redeeming our lionor.” I observed 
(with satisfaction, I acknowledge) that though 
long employed as amba.ssador of the republic at 
Viieu/ior, he spoke French as becomes an Ilalian, 
unwillingly, and with the accent of his county 
strongly marked and perceptible even to o*' cars. 
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We ij:ul Iwiee the lioiior of an jiinlicnce, and botli 
limes, even reason to be gratified with onr recep¬ 
tion, If onr good wislics can possibly be of any 
avail, the venerable Doge wnll ])ass the evening 
of his honorable life in glory, and close it in tran- 
<jiiillity! 

If in my observations on Genoa 1 have passed 
over some objects of curiosity noticed by most 
other travellers, sneli as the entino or celebrated 
plate of enuruld, the beak of a Roman galley, 
Sec. the reader will remeinber that the French 
hud been for several years master of the city, and 
that the articles alluded to were either seized by 
tlicni, or removed previous to their first arrival, 
and still kept, and indeed likely long to remain, 
in u state of concealiuent. 

Some anecdotes also may perhaps be expected 
relative to the character and the proverbial cun¬ 
ning and <lishonesty of the Genoese. It is a mis¬ 
fortune to a nation as .veil as to an individual, to 
be branded by a great and popular poet with the 
imputation of vice, or even to be held up to ridi¬ 
cule. The stain is inddiblu, and the Ligurian 
deceitful, dum fallerc fata sinebanf, will be re¬ 
peated in every sehuol, and echoed from nolc to 
pole as long as men shall read, or Virgil be under¬ 
stood. Yet supposing this imputation to have 
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l}een applicable lo the aucient, it ii not lair ly 
conclude from thence^ that it is i?(pi:illy so to the 
modern hmurians. 

o 


Tlie cliaractev of a nation is tlie result of cli¬ 
mate, soil, relij'ion, ffuvernnient, ami iminluTkss 
other circuinstances, must, of which are liable to 
various inudifications, and cousmjiic'ntly not al¬ 
ways regular in their elU'Cls. Now of all these 
causes the two Hr.st uhuie rcinnin unaltered. Tiie 
SjiyuTuina still live under the same genial sky, 
and still inhabit the same nigged mountains; in 
every other respect they iliner es.scntialiy fiom 
their forefathers, 'riiese had long struggled with 
enemies more powerful, more numerous and bet¬ 
ter disciplined than themselves. Art and sti'ala- 
gem heeaine their principal weapons, and the 
fa.stncssos of the mountains were their only re¬ 
treats. Tims, necessity first broke, and long 
habit inurcrl them, both to patience and to de¬ 
ceit, and made these two qualities the prominent 
features of tlieir national character. The modern 

euriclicd by commerce smile at the ste¬ 
rility of thf-irsoll, aiul blest for ages in the enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty, lluy hsivc dcfcmlod it as it dc*- 

serves lo be defended, with courage and open 
force. They have met iheir enemies in array, 
and obtained many a glorious victory by skill am' 
intrepidity. Stratagem does not seem 
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enioi inl mtu iIumv tisctics, iioi* do we lieai* that 
even in tljeir ije«»oliatio‘is aiul treaties they have 
been I'enir.ikab.h- I'nr sublerhi^’e »»r <hiplteity. I 
need not ohoiirvo tlu 5 iniliu-.iice whicl) Chi isLiiinity 


juiist ha>'f: over the iintionai eharactev, and the im- 
pi-oveiiuait which iinist insi parably a-a'oiii)iSM)y 
the universal adoption of a morality that com' 
nmnds strict justice, not in deeds uiny and e\ter - 


nal transactions, bnl even »n thought and tlesiri?. 
This intluciicc, I acknowledge, is sometimes 
counteracted, and with regard to sonu'. very per • 
verse or very ignorai ♦ individuals, may now and 
then be totally .suspended ; yet with regard to the 
public mint), it is too generally felt anil acknow¬ 
ledged, to admit of such constant hahitnal con¬ 
travention as can make disiioneslv and theft a 
feature of the national cliarnctor. 


To tlicsc considerations wc may add, that 
(ic.noa subsists entirely by commerce, and tlial 
the essential interests of such u nation compel it 
necessarily to cnltival .' good faith and honesty as 
prime and indispouaahio vii’tue.s; nor has it ever, 
r believe, been heard that the bankers and 
iiicrchants ja f?cnon> have been dclicieut in 
these qualities. When ] say bankers and mer¬ 
chants, 1 include many of the nobles, and almost 
all the opulent and respectable part of tISe com¬ 
munity, that is, the poilion wliich gives life, color, 
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and enoifry, or in other words, i lniractei' to a 
]»coj)le. As for the mol), it would he very iinfuir 
indeed to form un cstiuiat(‘ of the wortli of am- 
nation Irony their ij;»'uorancc and vii:es ; for, 
thounh tliey uuiy have several qualities in eoiit- 
inon with the iyi<rlier orders ; yet as they iu\ less 
under the intluvnce of moral restraint, their vices 
more tv..:qnt-[i»Jy ]'rf;doiiiiiyate. Not that I mean 
>o i.siL .'tiethat til' (jopuhieeof G'ctioaare inanv 
respect inoi* vk ions than the .same elas.. in oiln:r 
at dais, hut sneh they have hecn n pi tiicd, at, 
^ with reg'ani to piJfcnng . and as a jiveof we 
•»ro told hy .straiij;>-er.‘. even a: <ivn>m. li'-il the 
merclianls, in order to avoid tin- losses O!'r;.->;oi:ed 
hy tlieii ylishoiiostv, employ as oten from 

Pfj-i/c.mo, usti’O})^ hodir ’ honest ra i-, 5 .. J !,c Sotul 
exclusion of thcar own <-oimtrvHien i’la fact mav 
he adniitt«:d, hut the motive is nut qniic s*. . Irar. 
All the chairmen in (.ondon are Iii.'^h, almost all 
the watcliiiieiiof tilt same nation ; Ihcretort! some 
sagacious foreigner may infer, that the Kui'lisli 
are loo weak for chairmen, loo thievish and dis¬ 
honest for watchmen. We shouhl smdi; :U the 
absurdity of such a I'easoner. As for hahils of 
over-reaching, cheating, and deceiving Ntrangers, 
they are too common in every country, to be cha¬ 
racteristic of any in jiartieular; so general indeed 
are they, that 1 should hnd it diRicult to Hx tin^ 
the spot where they are most prevalent 
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may therefore be allowed to liopc that tbc Gc- 
9 iOL\ve, tliey 01*6 Lif/urianxt uiay be exempt 

iVoin tlic vices of their ancestors; aiul that rcli- 
n'ioti, liberty, and opulence may have eradicated 
jtropensilies winch arose from ignorance, oppres¬ 
sion, and misery. 

Saturday, ihe eighlt'cnth ol Sopteinbci', we 
took leave of our friends of tbc Medusa, saw the 
ship under wcigli, at)d ih* n set out for Milan. 
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Passdfje of' iitti BiHchotta—Movi —^Mn- 
'J'orlona—the Po—ffir Te::ino — _ it.s Ihs- 
timf, Udifii'i-ii and J'nivfiaiiif- -tia: Ahov-f .)/ 
Chiuravfdle. 

j\B 0C'T half a mile from (lie giile of {'ifuoa 
is tho villaj^-c or rafhor snlnirh of Sun Pier 
iVAi'ena; its sitiiatioH ou tin- roast, and cJoso to 
tile Poh crera, rcmlcrcd it onco a j)!act: of ^is'at 
resort, and many palaces and villa^. rumaia as 
niojiuinents of its majfnilicence. The V<V/« /m- 
pcriule is its principal ornament; it is said to 
have been planned by PaUadio, and ha> two re¬ 
gular rows of Coniitliian and lotnc cohuiui', an 
arraiigenicnt both simple and uiajcr.lic. But ihi-s 
edifice is neglected, and like many others aroiunl 
it, is apparently falling to ruins. 


Wo next entered the valley of the ]*olcv.vcru, 
so called from the torrent (Porcifnra) tliat in- 
Icrsecls it. This slroaiii Itad disaj»peured, and 
left IK* traces but its broad rocky channel; it* 
said however to return .sometimes wilh‘ 
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pi<lify ns to carry olV travellers crossing its chan¬ 
nel, an^l loitering in the passage; a circumstance 
wliich orcasioiicil many disasters when the roa<l 
lav in the verv hod of the river. Tlic Austrians, 
when elriven ont t>f the city hy the spirited efforts 
of its inlial)it!ints in tin; vear I 74 t), I'licainpcd in 
tlie channel of the Pokerera thou dry, but w’erc 
idarnnul in the inidtlh; of llic night by ihi^ roaring 
of the torrent, descending iii vast sheets from tlic 
mountains, and sweeping men, horses, and even 


rocks before it. The army extricated itself from 


this dangerous situation with didicuUy, and nor 


w ithout tin. loss of seieral hundred men. 


The bridge thrown over the PoU^rcra and dor' 
nifflUmo is a monument of llie muniiiccncc of a 
nobleman of the GmlUe family. To the honor 
of the Genoese nobility, the same may be said of 
the excellent road that leads from Sun Pier 
d'Arena to Campo Marone. This road follows 
the banks of the Pofcer'mi, forming a long wind¬ 
ing delile beautifully divei’sitied with villas and 
gardens, cypresses, olives, and vineyards. The 
soil is indeed naturally a dry naked rock, but in¬ 
dustry protected by liberty has covered it w ith 
verdure and fertility. Tuimediately on leaving 
Campo Marone the first stage, we began to ascend 
the steep of the Bocchetta., one of the lo/iiest of 
the maritime Apennines or rather Afps (fur so 
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the rido-c of inouiitainR to the west of Pm-ins 
DelphimtSi uow' Porlu Fino, was anri(;ntly call¬ 
ed). The lower and middle l egioiisofthiH moun¬ 
tain are wcll-pcoplcd, we.ll-cullivated, and shaded 
hy groves of lofty chestnuts. In this respect it 
resembles the Apenninfis; but its upper parts arc 
totally Alpine, rough, wild, and barren. 

The Jiocchetttt is one of the great hnlwiirks of 
Genoa. It was in llie late war oeeu[ued by the 
Freuclj, but forced hy the Austrian^. 'I'Ik! 
trenches and mounds thrown u}> by the former 
arc still discernible, ainl may be traced for a con¬ 
siderable distance, forming altogether a barrier 
almost insuperable. The French army was at 
least lifteeii thousand strong, fiirnislied witli arlii- 
lerv and every article of ammunition in abund¬ 
ance, and commanded by Massena, a general of 
some experience and of acknowledged intrepi¬ 
dity. Yet willi all these advantages, th«;ir en¬ 
trenchments were forced, and they were com- 
pelh.-d to shelter theinscivos behind the ram¬ 
parts of Genoa, by an enemy not twice tlieir num¬ 
ber. 

The view at the Bocchetta is confined by the 
various swells and pinnacles that form the ridge 
of the mountain, excepting on one side, wlierc 
it extends over the valley of the Polcevcrn. 

K K 
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takes in the outworks of Genoa inlcrsectingf the 
brows of the hills, nnd just catches a glimpse of 
the sea ou each sule; for Genoa itself lies covered 
by its guardian mountains. The liocchetlu is one 
of the few mountains where the road runs nearly 
over tlie sinimiit, while in the other passages over 
the Alps and Apennines it commonly winds 
tlirough a defile \ it is rcprcseiktcd as one of the 

though, as 1 suspect, w'itliout suflicicnt 
grounds, as it docs nut appear to rise more than 
five tlioiisand feet at the ntinost above the level ol 
the sj^a, an elevation far below several points of 
this chain of numntaius. The descent is almost 
as long and tedious as the ascent, hut neither is 
dangerous, exce])ting in a feW' places wliere there 
IS no parapet on the brink of the precipices. We 
spent about six hours in the passage of the 6'ioy» 
(Joi/nrnJ of the fiocchelUt, and entered VolkigyiO' 
about ten o’clock at night. 

Next morning we set out early; the road (the 
'Via Posilmviia) traverses the dctile, sometimes 
on level ground, sometimes on the verge of a pre> 
cipice suspende d over a torrent. The scenery is- 
very romantic, alternately open and wooded^ 
here green and fertile, there barren and rocky^ 
thus presenting all the delightful contrasts of shade 
and nakedness, of wildness and cultivation, which 
characterize the Apennines^ One of the most 
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striking'olijccls that occurred was iho fortress of 
G'avi, occii})yin;v t!u‘ siiumiit of a rocky hill, and 
coMUiuuulini^ the (U^filo. Sh«)rtly aflcr we dis¬ 
covered throu^li a break iu the mountains tlie im¬ 
mense plain of Piedimonlc, and tlien crussini^ the 
j?>/ofi)niWo, a In'*-!!, fertile, ami w( ll-woo<led liill, 
we found ourselves at ieng'tli at (he foot of the 
Apennines, and iuriied h)r ever from these beau¬ 
tiful and majestie mountains. 


A few miles further on wc tulercd "Sevi, a 
small busy town, the last of the (Genoese, territory, 
where several of the uoblc,sliave villas In which 
they used to piiss the spriii*>- and t)»c anliimrir 
The country which we had travi;r.sed exhibiJs no 
momimonts, and awakens few recollections ol 
classic ages. The lon|»- contests of the ilomaus 
with the Ligurian moiuitaiueors ctmlribntcd less 
to the fame than to the discijdiuc of the tormor, 
by keeping the legions in exorcist;, and by ac¬ 
customing the generals to caution and vigilimcc. 

« Is hostissays Titus Livius, speaking of 
these people, “ velut natiis ad continendam inter 

magnorum mtervalla bellorum Komauis milita- 

rem disciplinam, erat; ncc alia provincia militem 
iiiagis ad virtuteui acnebat. Nam Asia, ct aine- 
nitate urbium, et copia terrestrimn maritimarum- 

que rerum, ctmollitiihostiumregiisque opibus, 

K K 2 
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ditiores, quatii fortiores cxcrcilas faciebat. 

In Lig'ui'ibus omnia erant, quae niiliteni cxcita> 
vent: loca moulana et aspera, qiise ct ipsis cnpere 
labor est, etex prce-occupatis dejicere hostem— 
itinera ardua, angnsfa, iiifesta insuliis: lio^tis 
levis et velox ct rcpentinus, qui imlliini nsqnam 
teinpiis, iiiillnm locum quictuni niitsccui'um esse 
siiicret; op|mgnatio iiecessaria iniiiiitoriun cuii- 
telloruin laboriosa siinul pcriculosaque: inops 
regio, qiiic parsiniouiA astriiigerct niilites, piuMia: 
baud multum pixeberel. Iturjue non lixa se(]uc> 
batur, non junieiitoriun longiis ordo agmen ex- 
tendebat; niliil prader armn, ct viros oinnein 
spem in ar>t is habeutes, erat. Nec deerat usqnam 
cum iis vel materia belli vel cansa : quia propter 
domesticnm inopiam vicinos agros incursabant; 
iie.c tumcn in disorimen summie renim pugna- 
batur*.” 

I insert this passage in full length, not only on 
account of the solidity of the observation and 
the beauty of tlie language, but of the historical 
allusions which it contains, as they tend to dis* 
play the character of the ancient Ligurians, and 
to shew how widely it differs from that of their 
descendants. To this we may add, that if the 
moderns have not the activity, the enters fise, or 
the patience of their ancestors, neither have they 
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the same motive to impel them to warfare— 
•povertif ; and indeed, it must be ackiiowledoed, 
tliat the people throughout the (.renocse territory 
seem in general well fed, healthy, and contented. 
Possibly the exactions of their present masters 
(the l‘'rouch) by piundci iiig them of their w ealth 
nnd by restoring thidr mountiins to tlieir primi¬ 
tive barrenness, may revive tlieir funner restless- 
ness, and coiU'ei*t tbein onot' more into a tribe of 
free-booiiug mountaineers. 

TI»e road from Novi io Ahssa>idria crosses a 
plain, fertile and well cultivated, but Isandy 
and rather naked. The ruins of the citadel of 
I'ortona ( Derlonn) dciuolishcd by the l''rencli,lie 
extended over the side of a distant bill, and froiik 
their inagnitiide and whiteness present a grand 
and striking spectacle. 

\Vc now cnteretl the fatal plain of MorentfOy 
where the fortmic of Bonaparte trium])hed over 
the skill and the valor of the veteran Itlelas, and 
ol>tained a victory which Euro[)e, and in particu¬ 
lar Italy plundered and enslaved, will long have 
reason to deplore. This event is inscribed in bad 
Latin, Italian, and French, on the pedestal of an 
insignificant Doric pillar, erected on the high 
road in the little village of Marenyo: a few sculls 
collected in digging the foundation, and now 
ranged in order round the pedestal, form a 
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savsi^e but appropriate ornament to tliis momi- 
inent. 

It 18 not niy intention, a« indeed it would bo 
Jbreigii to my |)lnii, lt» give an account of tlie 
battle of Jilarcn^Ot or to add one more to the 
many contradictory relations of that event now 
in circulation. But I may observe, that 
batth*, Mhellicrtbc scale mus turned i>y the skill 
or l)y llu^ fortune of J)onnfntrtr, was in its result 
one of the utost important that has taken place 
eitlier in modern or in ancient times. Compared 
to it, flic Moody liclds of Jemtippe, Neer^v^nf^en^ 
and iJohcnlindaii, a'lnk into insignihcancc; their 
consc<[uouce.s were transitory, and no country 
was permanently lost or won hy tlic contesting 
parties in conserjucnec of the defeat or victory. 
Kven the carnage of Cantitc loses its harrora 
when put in competition with the disaster of 
Marengo. Home, in the wisdom of her senate, 
in the courage of her people, and in the magna- 
niniitv of both, found udcipiate resources, and 
rose from her defeat, more glorious and more tre¬ 
mendous. At IHarciipo, Italy was laid prostrate 
and bouml at the feet of Bonaparte; her for¬ 
tresses were abandoned: her ramparts levelled; 
or to use the jilirase of the conqueror himself, the 
Alps were an»i/til 4 itcd. The whole of this de¬ 
lightful country, the garden of Ihirope, the mis- 
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ijuliony and big* witli the seeds of empire, niaijna 
mater fni^um, magna vir&iu, \‘i now not nonunally 
but realiv and effectually atthe <lisposal of Uranco. 
Often invaded, sometimes ovennn, but never 
before totally subdued and in entire subjeeliou lo 
a. foreign power, Italy must jiL lengtli bond her 
neck to the yoke, -and submit like Greene to a 
barbarian conqueror. Her n publics, that still 
retained the name and breathed the spirit of an¬ 
cient liberty, are no more; her oilics, each the 
capital of an independent state, arc now reduced 
to provincial towns; her kingdoms, though still 
flattered with the title, arc sunk into (ril>utnry 
dependencies: the monuments of her glory, and. 
the masterpieces of her arts, are all marked out 
for plunder; and what she ha.s still more reason 
to deplore, the spirit which acquired lliat glory, 
and inspired those arts, is fled perhaps fur 
ever. 

Quod fiigicns rcditurariiic uuuquam 
Libertas . . . nun tc:>|iivit uUra 
Ausfofijam* 

•Luc. vii. 

The village of Marengo is about two miles 
from Altssaiulrin. 'Die ISormuia hi summer, a 
shallow stream, spread over a wide channel in¬ 
tersected with little islands and lined with wil¬ 
lows, flows within half a mile of the latter. Ales¬ 
sandria is merely a fortress, and remarkable only 
for the siege* which it has sustained, It wa.s 
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built in (be twelfth century, and takes its name 
froni the then IVpc, Alexander 111. It lately 
belonged to the King of »)ai'dinia. 

From Alefisnudrut we returned to Marenfio^ 
and again crossing the plain passed through Tor- 
Iona (anciently Dertona) a town by no means 
handsome, and proceeded thence lu Voyhirra^ 
where wc passed, the night. This town is sujj- 
posed to take its name from VfcMs /riVc, a little 
barbarized indeed, but still perceptible in its mo¬ 
dern appellation. It is large and well built. In 
common with the iieiglihoring cities, Yotfhiera 
is said to have sulfercd more from the (juarrels be¬ 
tween the Fmperors and the Popes than from the 
arms of the invading' barbariam. The observa¬ 
tion might perhaps be generalized, as with few 
exceptions, the towns of ludy have been treat- 
crl with more cruelty by internal than external 
enemies. 


From Tortonu tt) Voyhiora, and indeed to 
Milan, the road traverses one of the most fertile 
as well us beautiful parts of the celebrated plain 
watered by the Po and the Tesino, witli their 
many tributary streams, and bounded by the 
Alps and the Apennines. No country 'p the 
world perhaps enjoys more advantage-s than this 
extensive and delicious vale. Irrigated by rivers 
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monllis of July ami August witli perpetual vf.r- 
dure, and displays after a whole .season of scorch- 
ing sunshine, the deep green carpL'i of tlu; vernal 
months. Kvcsi in the beginning of 0(^toher, 
autumn had scarcely tinged its woods, wliih* the 
purple and yellow dowel's of spring stiU varie¬ 
gated its rich grassy meadows. Tlie cliin.ate, 
like that of Italy at largo, is iinifonu and serene: 
but as the more southern provinces arc refreshed 
during the sultry season hy a breeze from the sou, 
so the.se plains arc cooled by gales that blow 
constantly fi'ora the bordering mountains, llcircc 
the traveller, who has been panting and melting 
away in the glowing atmosphere of Florence 
and Genoay no sooner ci-ovses the Apennines, and 
descends into the Milanese, than In: finds him¬ 
self revived and braced by a freshness, the more 
agreeable and unexpected, because he still cou- 
linues to enjoy the same unclouded .sky, and 
azure firnaaincnt. Nor is this vale deficient, as 
plains if extensive usually arc, in interest j nor is 
it like the Netherlanfls, a lifeless level, wJicrc no 
swell presents itself to attract the eye, and to 
vary the sullen imifonnity. The phuns of the 
Vo, enclosed between two chains of vast moun¬ 
tains, always have one and sometimes both in 
view; while numberless ramifications branching 
from them, intersect the adjacent countries in 
all directions, and adorn them with ridges of 

3 
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hills tiiat diiiiiiiish iii size and idevatlon as tliev 
arc more distant from the parent nioimlaius. 

Tlie road from Novi to Vttvifc presents on tin- 
right many of these cininenccR, rescmhling the 
iiiUs of Sni vy, and like them adorned uith trees, 
chui'cliesj villas, and castles. 

As we approached the l*o we found the roads 
tieep and sandy; the river, though nearly con¬ 
fined bv the drvuess of the reason to ttic middle 

V 

of its channel, is yet a majestic stream; we passeil 
it on a dying bridge, and admired its banks as 
we glitled across. As they are low, they are 
ftusccptiblo of one species of ornament only, and 
that consists of irroves of forest trees that .shade 
its inaruin, and as ihev haii'; over it and some- 
times bathe their branches in its waves, enliven 
it by the reflection of their thick and verdant 
foliage. Among these trees the poplar is now. as 
it was anciently, predominant; and hy its height 
and spreading form, adds considerably to the 
beauty of the scenery. 

Rfiiiii r;)|>ut imiliravere viren(t>» 

TIeliailtiiJi» lorUifue lluiuit clectru ca|ulli»« 

if/iHfliatt 

i 

The fable ofi’luu ton, .so prettily told by Ovid, 
and so amusing to Ixiyish fancy, uatiirally occurs 
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to the rccolleolion of tlie travi ller, snul enhances 
the pleasure with which he contemplates the 
stream and its bordering* soentry. 


A little neat church net far fr<Ai the river* 
dedicated to St. ham-ener., tjuiit Jfuui^n pi'.sl('iiu/ui‘ 
rcpiilit, shews what ravasjes llie Po sometimes 
makes, and how imich the inliahitanls liroail its 
inundations. As we approached PuvUt, the 
verdure and freshness of the country, it possible, 
increased, and exhibited an appearance altogether 
cooling* aud delightful. 


The Tesino (Ticinv.i) bathes tlie walls of 
Vavia, and waters its wliole Ir-rritory. Another 
brancli of the same river tlows about a ntile and 
a half from the town, and is Hiicly shaded with 
poplar groves. Tlic 'rifiiitts is a nolde stream, 
clear and rapid. In clearness as well as in the 
shades that grace its banks, it agrees with the 
well-known description of Sihus; but m the 
vapulity of its current it difl’ers widely Irom it.* 


* Cjcrulciis Tacinus aqwas, el status vadoso 

Pcrspiciius servat lurbari nesew fimdo, 

Ac nilicluiQ viridi lenie tniliil amue Jiquorem r 

Vi* cmU« labi; ripis Um mills, opacn 

Argutos inter volucnim cerlamiim, canlns, 

gornniferaiB ducit lucenti ffnrgiif Jyinpliaiu. 

Ltb. IV. 72. 
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Perliaps the poet moniit its apparent, not its real 
course, and if so, liis expressions are at least 
poetically applicable j us the iinruiHcd smooth¬ 
ness of the surface, und the evenness of the 
motion deceive the eye, and in pan conceal its 
rapidity. Another circumstance, which contri¬ 
butes much to the beauty of this river, has not, 1 
think, been noticed \ 1 mean its serpentine course 
and the number of islands encircled by its mean¬ 
ders, which, shaded as they frequently arc with 
poplars, beeches, and elms, entitle the stream 
to llie epithet of &<?««///»//attached to it by Clau- 
dian (PnlcJu'r 'I'uintm). A stone bridg^o, long 
and covered with .a wooden gallery, leads over 
the river to the gate of Pavia. 


PAVIA 


This city derived its Ill’s! and ancient name 
from the river on the banks of wliicli it stands, 
and was, like it, called Ticinum. Under this 
appellation it acquired no fame, and seems in¬ 
deed scarcelv to have attracted notice. The 
first battle between Annibal and the Roniaus 
under 8cipio, reflected a bloody glare on the 
banks of the stream, but left the town (if it then 
existed) in its original obscurity. A melancholy 
visit of Augustus to honor the ashes of Drusns, 

—•*—in the contest 
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hof.weoii Viteliins anil Otlio, servo merely to 
record the existence of 'rUinum. Between the 
sixth and eiglitii century the ancient name dis* 
appeared, and under the appellation of Papui*, 
softened by Italian euphony into Pavia, the 
town became a considerable city, and the I'csi' 
donee of a race of barbarian inonarciis. 'Vheo- 
doric first noticed it: his Gothic successors fro- 
quented it, and the Lonpobfmlic princes not 
being masters of Rome, made it the capital of 
their dominions. W hilc the seat of their igno¬ 
rant court it became, by a singular fate, the 
centni of the few glimmerings of science that 
still beamed on that benighted region, and may 
perhaps be considered as the fii-st mother m'l- 

versity. 

Voltaire, acknowledges that France owes all 
her arts and sciences to Italy; and if we may 
believe recorded tradiliotu Pavia sunt her one of 
her first ma-sters, Piftro di Pisa. To him the 
university of l*aris looks up jw to her toimdcr, 
next at least to Charlemagne, whose zealous 
endeavors to ]>rop:igiUe knowledge attracted 
some of the most eminent scholars of the ago to 


* An appellation taken from the Roman trih.; of that 
name, in which the natives of llVinnw, who enjoyed the 
rights of Roman ciliacni, were enrolled. The aamn of 
Patiia i< therefore strictiv classical. 
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Ills capital, uiiJ <lrcw at the same time^ Alcuin 
from York an<l Victro from Pavia. Whether 
eitliei* of these once illustrious seminaries can 
really bo;ust of so early an <jrij* jn, I ilo not pre- 
temi to determine ; but certain it is, that to her 
University Pavia owes her principal fame, I 
niig^Iit almost say her existence. In common 
with the other cities of Italy Pavia suftered aJI 
the extremes of barbarous invasion and tyrannic 
sway, went tlirong'li all t!ie vicissitudes of the 
middle ages, nourished under the auspices of 
liberty, and hnally, witliorcd away under the 
yoke of niouai'cl)y. In this last stage, her Uni¬ 
versity alone suspended her total extinction, and 
still continues her only hope and support. It 
has in its time ]'rudiiccd many men eminent in 
every branch of literature and science, and is 
still supplied with professors of talents and of re- 
pulati<in. It has n noble library, grand halls 
for leclttrcs, anatomical galleries, a botanical 
gurdcji, and several 'vell-cnd»»Ave(l colleges; yet 
with all this ap|)aratus, its schools are not much 
frequented, and indeed the very streets of the 
town seem solitary and forsaken. Whether this 
desolation be ascribable to the intiuence of the 
French, to tlic spirit of the times, or to any inter¬ 
nal defect in the constitution of the UniviA’sity, it 
is difiicult to determine. 
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Rflccn thonsniul ni»'n to tlic rrusiulc's, a minibor 
equal to halt her actual popjiiatioti, uliicli 
amounts to little more llie.n lliirty ihousand .s<!ul{{. 
It is however some ooiisolatiou to vi-ih cl, us it is 
hideed liigWy honorahle to the city, ihaL its >|)irit 
did not cvai)oratc with its luosperity, l.lisil it is 
one of tlie lew stiites which i)uvc tdwav.s reliclled 

V 

against the l'’i‘eiuh, ami that more tliim once it 

succeeded in cx|K’irmg liiem from its walls; un- 

larlunnt’.'ly in tln'ii' last alteiiipt, thongli perhaps 

nioro iiUrepid than in a lorincr*'. its citizens 

were loss siicccssfid, and atoned for tlicir unliine* 

1y patriotism l»y the hhio<l of their magistrates, 

whom JSoiiajhfrir: orch rt d to In: shot. Had every 

city ill Italy slunvu as nmcli resohdiou, liicit 

united escriions runst have licen crowned with 

success, an<l ihiN lovely country woiihl not now 

'*roan nnd'U’ tin: iron rod of a most iusoleiit 
?> 

eiiemv- 


Of its edifices whether churches, colleges, or 
palaces, none, for their niagnitudc, style, or de¬ 
corations, seem to deserve particular attention. 
One church however tlie traveller will visit with 
interest, because it contains the ashes of Boetius, 
distinguished by his taste and learning in an age 
of barbarism and ignorance; by his noble birth 
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at a time when few indeed could claim patrician 
honors; and, above all, by his independent 
senatorial spirit in an era when Rome was ob¬ 
liged to bond her neck under the sway of a bar¬ 
barian. Thuiigli put to death by the jealousy of 
a tyrant, lie enjoys a double privilege which, I 
believe, has never before fallen to the lot of a 
patriot. His tomb was raised by an Emperor, 
and his epitaph written by a Pope. The ehureh 
I allude to, is that called In Cielo Anreo; the 
Emperor was Otho HI. and the Pope Sylves¬ 
ter 11. 


In the same temple the body of St. Augustin 
is said to repose; it was first transjiorted to .S’ai- 
dmia by the Romans who fled from tlie fury of 
tlic Vandals then ravaging Africa, and afler- 
wards it was conveyed by order of one of the 
Longobardic raoiiarchs to Pnr.ia, where it lay 
concealed and forgotten till the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. Every traveller, who loves truth or re¬ 
veres genias, would visit with interest and ro.spect 
the tomb that ooiitaius the ashes of the learned, 
the piems, the benevolent Austin, the Christian 
V\ato—(^idenim habetf says Erasmus, a com¬ 
petent ju<lgc, orbis ebristianus /toe seinptore vel 
vtaffis aureum vel av//ustiusP Rut oblivion 
that so long brooded over these venerable re¬ 
mains, and the doubts that must naturally arise 
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oxf.'ite an apprehension lest the It ibiile wliich we 
wisli to oft’er to virtue and wisdom, should be 
erroneously directed to the putrid dnst of some 
norlliem invader, or of some half savagfe Lon- 
jfobai'd. 


UHIAUAVAI.Ll-:. 

About four miles fvom Pariu stands the abbey 
of Chiaravalle, once eclebmlcd for its riches and 
magnificence. It belonged to tlic Carlbusiau 
monks, and on the suppression of the order by 
the Emperor Joseph, it pas.sect witli property 
of twenty thousand pounds per annum to go> 
vermnent : of iliis sum aboutytee hutulruf. jjo ‘tids 
per annum was annexed to the hospibil of Pwiu; 
of the disposal of the remainder, equally appro¬ 
priate and benevolent without doubt, there is, i 
believe, at present nothing on record. A fine 
avenue of limes and poplars shedding a religious 
gloom oh the traveller as he drives under tiiem, 
leads to the arched entrance opening into a 
spacious court, with th^ ehni'ch full in, front. 
This edifice is of Gothic and Saxon intermingled^ 
its walls are of solid white marble, lined within 
with various kinds of precious stones. Sculp¬ 
ture and carving, whether in mar)>le, gems, or 
metals, are here displayed in all their pomp, and 
oftentimes, in aU their excellency. Ornaments 

TTT. ts h 
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indeed arc not so niiieli bo.stowed as squaiidei-cd 
on every part; but tliey are all so rich, so per¬ 
fect in their kind, so 'veil placed ior effect, and, 
80 admirably adapted to the style of the edirtoe 
at laige, that the most fasliu'ous observer would 
find it ditUciiIt to retrench them. 

This abbey was founded about the year 1400 
by Galeas Visconti, whose tomb stands on one 
side of the transept; though tlie church itself 
may justly be considered as his real mausoleum. 
A few Augusliuian friars are now employed to 
perform tlic duties required by the fouudationy 
and to keep the church in order; a task which 
they fulhl witli eoniinendalile ^eal and exactness, 
as few sitnilar edifices exhibit more neatness, 
and clean liness, than that entrusted to their 
care. The view from the tower over the sur¬ 
rounding plain, bordered by the Alps and Apen-' 
nines, is verdant, rich, and luxuriant beyond 
expression. Resides these qualities it has another 
title to our attention, as it was the theatre of the 
bloody and decisive battle of Pavia, between 
the French and the Imperialists, which termi¬ 
nated in the defeat of the former, and in the 
capture of their gallant monarch Francis I. 

* 

A French traveller* relates an anecdote that 
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does equal credit to tliis prince’s piety and 
iianimity on this trying^ occasion. He was con- 
ducte<l after the battle to this Abbey» aiul enter¬ 
ing the church at the time the monks were sing¬ 
ing part of the hundred and eighteenth (nine- 
teeatli) psalm, immediately joined the choir in 
the following Terse:— 

Bonum mibi quia liumiliasti ui dUcam juitiiicati^Ml 

tU42b\ 

II is good for me that thou bast humbled me; that I may 
learn thy statutes. • 

Such j'esignation combined with so much valor, 

and with so high a spirit in such circumstances, 

is hemic aii<l almost sublime. However, though 

we admire and love the prince we cannot but 

rejoice in this, anrl indeed in every other defeat 

of the French army, particularly on this side of 

the Alps. They are the most active and roost 

persevering enemies that Italy knows, and have 

wa.sted her cities and fields more frequently, 

more extensively, aud more wantonly, than any 

other invading barbariana. Hitherto indeed they 

have generally met with the punishment due to 

cruelty, ambition, and insolence;, and their 

short-lived triumphs on Hesperian ground have 

terminated in discomfiture and ruin. It is to be 

« 

hoped, that their late successes will be as tran¬ 
sient as their ancient victories, and add another 

3 
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proof to the observation of the poet, that the 
Lily is not destined to flourish in Italian soil.* 

They still shew the chamber in which the 
French monarch was conflncd durin-iy the first 
day and i)^^ht of his captivity. It is suiull, p1^, 
and unadorned, as the private apartments, even 
of the richest ahbks, invariably are \ and it is 
distinguished only by the imaginary importance 
which it derivc.s from the presence of the royal 
captive. 

Wc left the abbey in the dusk of the evening, 
rolled rapidly over a smooth and level road, and 
entered Milan about nine o’clock. 


• Merlio gli fe ved«r che quasi tuUi 
OH ahri, die poi di Francla scetiro avranno, 

0 di ferro gli esorciti dislrutti, 

O di fane, o di peste si vedraimo; 

E che brevl allcgrezze, e liinghi lutti, 

Foco quadagiio, ed infioito daooo 
Riporterao d'ltaiiH ; che non Hot 
Chc'l GigUo in ftul terreno abbia radiee, 

Arioino. Orlando Furiow, Canto xaaiu. 10. 

The flower A htce or lily was the distiacUre oroaoieat of 
the royal anm of Franee» 

EMP or vox. lU. 

' SACHAtui Atn jUIhlbv, 








